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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  ILLUSIONS  OF  A  PERSONAL  THEOLOGY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  A.  A.  BERLE,  D.D. 

There  are  many  indications  that  we  are  nearing  the  end  of 
a  revolutionary  epoch  in  theology.  On  every  hand  there  seems 
to  be  evidence  that  many  of  the  theological  fads  and  alleged 
improvements  in  thought  and  reasoning,  as  well  as  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  critical  and  rational  instincts  in  an  exceptional 
and  peculiar  manner  to  the  materials  of  religion  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  religious  authority  and  instruction,  have  at  least 
reached  the  maximum  of  their  attractiveness  for  pioneer  spir¬ 
its,  and  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  return  to  the  safe  and  sane 
highways  of  historical  theology.  In  some  respects  this  period, 
which  now  seems  to  be  drawing  to  a  close,  has  been  a  most 
interesting  and  fruitful  one.  We  have  styled  it  “  revolution¬ 
ary.”  But  its  revolutionary  character  was  not  shown  in  any 
specially  violent  outbreaks  which  characterized  it,  though  it 
saw  a  few  belated  and  absurd  heresy  trials,  and  witnessed  a 
few  rather  heated  controversies  dealing  with  certain  minor 
phases  of  theological  thought.  But  it  was  none  the  less  revo¬ 
lutionary  because  its  processes  were  less  violent  but  rather 
more  fundamental  on  that  account.  The  citadels  of  faith 
were  assailed,  this  time,  by  men  not  conscious  of  overthrowing 
vitalities,  but  merely  supposing  that  they  were  changing  land- 
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marks.  The  most  fundamental  conceptions  of  religion  were 
displaced  by  critics  and  theologians,  as  if  these  things  could 
be  made  and  unmade  in  a  day.  No  point  of  view  appeared  to 
be  to  them  other  than  just  that.  The  identification  of  any 
series  of  views  in  a  coordinate  union  with  a  series  of  convic¬ 
tions,  with  religion  in  its  external  expression,  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  mind  of  hardly  any  one.  The  entire  conception  of  re¬ 
ligion  being  based  on  certain  inward  personal  ideals  and  ex¬ 
periences,  all  external  facts  and  authorities  were  dismissed 
either  without  deference  or  examined  only  with  the  vivisec- 
tor’s  interest.  Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  “  religion  ”  and  “  theology,”  a  difference  which  is  real 
enough  in  academic  circles,  but  which  in  many  respects  is  per¬ 
fect  foolishness  when  applied  to  the  practical  administration  of 
religious  institutions.  The  exalted  ideals  of  humanity  were 
supposed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  all  external  regulation 
and  authority.  The  “  person  ”  was  supposed  to  be  of  such 
value,  that  he  was  to  be  studied  and  ministered  to  at  any  cost, 
but  especially  at  the  cost  of  institutional  religion.  The  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  churches  alike  fell  eagerly  into  this  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  with  the  result,  that,  while  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement  that  there  is  more  “  religion  ”  in  the  world  than 
ever  before,  there  is  coincidently  also  general  agreement  that 
the  business  of  carrying  on  organized  religious  institutions  is 
harder  than  ever.  The  maintenance  of  the  church  is  a  more 
serious  problem  than  ever,  the  quality  of  the  ministry  is  re¬ 
ported  lower  than  ever,  the  number  of  those  who  seek  this 
calling  is  declining,  and  the  already  complicated  problem  of 
the  ministry  of  the  church  is  made  contemptible  at  the  outset, 
by  the  still  general  agreement  that  no  superior  men  go  into  the 
ministry  in  these  days,  and  that  therefore  those  who  are  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  theological  colleges  must  be  of  the  “poorer 
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sort.”  Evidently  the  enormous  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  the 
individual  man  has  not  given  that  individual  man  a  much 
deeper  conception  of  his  religious  obligations,  if  these  religious 
obligations  have  any  sort  of  relation  to  the  upholding  of  re¬ 
ligious  institutions.  If  there  is  more  religion  than  ever  in  the 
world  it  is  of  a  modest  quality,  which  renders  it  unique  in 
that  respect,  because  none  of  the  great  religious  bodies  which 
should  afford  the  natural  channels  for  its  expression  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  seem  to  show  any  consciousness  of  the  fact. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Men  still  young  can  remember  when  many 
of  the  collateral  religious  instrumentalities  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  based  upon  the  Christian  church  were  characterist¬ 
ically  religious  institutions.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations  form  the  most  striking  illustration  of  agencies  of  this 
class.  But  these  are  no  longer  distinctively  religious  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Boston, 
for  example,  is  now  chiefly  an  educational  institution,  and 
might  very  properly,  if  any  one  were  disposed  to  do  so,  have 
its  right  to  freedom  from  taxation  impeached  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  carried  on  mainly  for  religious  purposes.  Its 
law  school  has  lately  reached  such  proportions  and  efficiency 
that  the  Association  asked  and  was  empowered  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  to  grant  law  degrees.  How  soon  it  will 
grant  electric  and  mining  engineering  degrees  and  other  de¬ 
grees  cannot  now  be  foretold ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  with  its  ed¬ 
ucation  furnished  at  lower  cost  than  any  avowedly  educational 
institution  can  gpve  it,  by  people  who  either  give  their  services 
gratis  or  are  maintained  by  other  institutions,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sary  limit  to  its  expansion  in  this  respect.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  other  associations.  Some  have  accentuated  the  educational 
element,  and  give  themselves  to  it.  Others  have  become  gym¬ 
nasia,  with  a  religious  meeting  as  annex.  Still  others  have 
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become  employment  bureaus  and  employers’  agencies.  But 
in  most  of  them,  the  religious  work,  except  in  that  broad,  gen¬ 
eral,  non-specific  character,  which  is  called  “  religious  ”  only 
because  it  is  said  there  is  a  “  religious  ”  motive  behind  it,  is 
not  only  scarcely  visible,  but  has  often  fallen  into  decay  and 
desertion.  Now  it  is  possible  of  course  that  these  institutions 
are  more  “  religious  ”  than  they  ever  were.  It  is  possible  that 
they  are  more  permeated  with  “  religion  ”  than  they  ever 
were.  But,  if  this  be  true,  why  is  it  that  the  only  features 
which  accentuate  that  fact  are  the  only  ones  which  show  signs 
of  falling  out  of  existence,  and  which  most  of  the  officials  in 
charge  admit  to  be  the  m.ost  disappointing  departments  of  the 
whole  work?  In  a  similar  way,  the  churches,  also,  tried  this 
experim.ent.  Institutional  churches,  so  called,  were  begun 
with  the  assurance  that  the  religious  millennium  was  to  be 
ushered  in  by  them  at  once.  After  a  dozen  years  or  more, 
these  churches,  where  they  have  not  fallen  into  decay,  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  just  such  phenomena  as  are  revealed  by  the  associ¬ 
ations  for  young  men.  They  have  become  either  trade  schools 
or  gymnasia  or  employment  bureaus.  On  the  churchly  side, 
which  is  also  the  religious  side,  they  have  shown  no  gains,  no 
permanence,  no  power  for  holding  and  ministering,  that  was 
not  shown  by  the  churches  before  them  and  better  than  they 
have  shown  it.  The  whole  series  of  catchwords  about  min¬ 
istering  to  the  “  whole  ”  man,  and  “  reaching  the  masses,” 
and  “  going  to  the  p>eople,”  and  the  like,  have  become  abso¬ 
lutely  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  the  facts.  The 
urban  demoralization  goes  on  among  churches  of  every  order, 
except  those  which  plant  heavy  endowments  upon  which  the 
churches  are  reared.  The  so-called  “  down-town  problem  ” 
is  being  met  by  no  denomination,  as  a  body,  and  in  the  isolated 
cases  where  there  appears  to  be  success,  it  is  due  to  excep- 
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tional  causes  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  methods,  but  only 
with  the  money  provided,  usually  not  by  the  constituency  min¬ 
istered  to.  This  is  the  simple  truth  about  the  urban  situation 
about  most  of  the  denominations  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country  at  this  moment.  And  all  this  comes  about  at  a  time 
when  we  are  in  the  full  swing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  worth  of 
the  individual  man  and  the  uselessness  of  institutions,  except 
relatively,  and  when  the  “  personal  ”  ideal  in  thought,  habit, 
conduct,  and  judgment  of  life  has  full  sway.  Evidently  the 
fullest  freedom  of  the  individual  is  not  working  especially  well 
for  religious  institutions. 

Nor  is  the  religious  world  alone  in  this  demoralization.  The 
legal  profession  is  not  less  agitated  and  thrown  into  confusion. 
Here  also  the  “  personal  ”  idea  has  gradually  acquired  a  force 
and  importance  in  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  the 
law,  which  has  made  jurisprudence  the  despair  of  men  trained 
in  the  older  and  more  profound  habits  of  that  profession. 
Even  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  most  exalted  of 
such  bodies  probably  in  the  world,  whose  decisions  usually  had 
in  them  a  power  and  an  influence  nowhere  equalled  among 
civilized  lands,  shows  the  effects  of  this  type  of  thinking.  In 
the  period  preceding  the  last  twenty-five  years,  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court  which  did  not  represent  substantially  the 
opinion  of  the  entire  court  were  rare,  and  the  dissenting 
opinions  were,  usually,  in  matters  concerning  the  moot  points 
of  the  law,  which,  while  they  afforded  the  materials  for  dis¬ 
sent,  were  not  of  a  character  which  rendered  the  decision  of 
the  courts  any  less  forceful ;  nor  did  they,  in  general,  tend  to 
show  the  court  as  being  at  war  with  itself  in  the  habitual 
approach  and  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  points  of  law  in¬ 
volved.  Of  late  years,  however,  this  has  all  been  changed. 
The  court  has  more  and  more  frequently  rendered  decisions 
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which  not  only  did  not  represent  the  entire  court,  but  were 
mere  majority  decisions,  but  not  infrequently  the  members  of 
the  majority  rendering  the  decision  showed  themselves  gov¬ 
erned  by  styles  of  reasoning  which  invalidated  each  other 
The  “  personal  ”  idea  applied  to  the  law  has  in  some  recent 
cases  shown  the  highest  court  of  the  land  to  be  a  body  by  no 
means  united  in  the  most  simple  and  elementary  aspects  of 
reasoning.  A  single  judge  has  more  than  once  impeached 
the  reasoning  of  all  his  colleagues,  though  agreeing  with  them 
in  the  decision  rendered!  A  single  justice  has  changed  his 
mode  of  reasoning  diametrically  in  two  cases  which  to  the 
majority  appeared  to  involve  the  same  point  I  Nor  has  it  been 
only  one  member  of  the  court  who  has  done  this.  Various 
members  of  the  court  have  taken  these  anomalous  positions. 
Thus  the  decisions  have  steadily  declined  in  value,  as  indicat¬ 
ing  any  course  of  sound  and  abiding  constitutional  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Eminent  lawyers  aver  that  the  fact  that  a  question  has 
been  decided  to-day  by  the  court  in  one  way,  by  no  means 
makes  it  certain  that  the  point  will  not  be  decided  in  a  totally 
different  way  when  it  reaches  court  to-morrow!  At  least 
two  eminent  lawyers  and  cabinet  officers  have  recently  found 
it  needful  to  spenk  before  the  two  most  important  law  associ¬ 
ations  in  the  land  on  matters  involving  tliis  very  point.  What 
careful  theologians  have  been  observing  to  be  true  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  theology,  careful  lawyers  have  observed 
to  be  no  less  true  wh.en  applied  to  the  law  and  the  courts.  The 
overwrought  and  highly  accentuated  individualism  in  theology 
has  demoralized  the  churches,  and  the  “  personal  ”  standard  in 
law  has  demoralized  the  courts.  In  both  cases  the  highway 
of  institutionalism  and  common  standards  was  abandoned  for 
a  blind  alley,  with  the  result  that  always  follows  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Whenever  a  voice  has  been  lifted  against  the  sound- 
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ness  of  this  experiment,  either  in  law  or  theology,  it  has  usually 
been  hailed  as  the  voice  of  an  obscurantist  or  a  pessimist  lack¬ 
ing  confidence  in  humanity.  Thus  the  “  personal  ”  ideal  has 
had  full  and  fair  trial.  The  only  reason  why  we  have  not  had 
the  same  effects  in  medicine,  (though  the  quacks  have  always 
been  among  us,  and  are  among  us  still,)  is  because  the  ethics 
of  the  medical  profession  is  of  so  much  higher  quality  than 
that  of  either  the  ministry  or  the  law.  The  doctors  to  remain 
reputable  have  to  reveal  the  formulae  by  which  they  effect 
cures.  And  they  are  bound  to  g^ve  to  their  fellow-men  all  the 
information  they  have,  which  can  help  in  ameliorating  the 
pain  of  the  world.  This  fact  has  protected  medicine  to  a 
great  degree  from  the  charlatanry  and  the  quackery  of  ex¬ 
treme  “personalism,”  and  has  made  everything  that  was  true 
at  once  universally  useful,  and  has  made  “  personal  ”  medi¬ 
cine  impossible.  In  most  of  the  sciences  the  thing  was  of 
course  impossible.  A  “  personal  ”  botany  or  a  “  personal  ” 
chemistry  would  be  too  laughable  to  get  itself  even  mentioned. 
History  does  admit  somewhat  of  this  kind  of  illusion  or  de¬ 
ception,  and  hence,  in  the  study  of  history,  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  has  to  be  carefully  watched  to  prevent  blunder.  But 
here  the  more  careful  critics  are  steadily  insisting  on  citation 
of  the  authority  and  full  bibliographies,  which  is  nothing  other 
than  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  or  critic,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  preventing  “  personal  ”  history.  Nowhere,  as  in 
theolog}’,  has  the  “  personal  ”  idiosyncrasy  acquired  such 
force.  Personal  religion  we  can  comprehend.  A  “  personal  ” 
theology  will  soon  be  as  foolish  as  a  “  personal  ”  chemistry 
or  a  “  personal  ”  botany. 

THE  LABYRINTH  OF  THEOLOGICAL  SYMBOLISM. 

In  tracing  the  lines  back  to  the  sources  of  the  movement 
whose  results  we  have  just  been  describing,  it  may  be  re- 
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marked,  that  its  beginnings,  like  the  beginnings  of  every  the¬ 
ological  revolt,  were  perfectly  serious  and  straightforward. 
The  pathway  of  absolute  rectitude  is  usually  one  of  simplicity 
and ,  unpicturesque  evenness.  Indeed,  the  essential  difference 
between  righteousness  and  sin  arises  in  part  from  the  very 
fact  that  the  former  tends  to  become  a  law  of  the  whole,  while 
the  latter  is  almost  always  the  attitude  and  habit  of  exception¬ 
alness.  What  is  true  of  the  life  of  righteousness,  is  also  true 
of  the  habit  and  practice  of  right  thinking.  It  has  little  that 
is  gaudy  or  fascinating  about  it.  The  highways  along  which 
the  race  has  come,  have  become  highways,  because  they  have 
been  found  to  afford  the  simplest,  the  least  expensive,  and  the 
most  expeditious  ways  of  arriving  at  certain  points.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  routine  of  its  daily  life,  the  mass  of  mankind  has  little 
time  and  less  inclination  for  experiments,  and  has  therefore 
left  these  for  inventors  and  pioneers,  and  has  held  to  the 
old  ways  until  the  new  was  substantially  established,  and  the 
way  reasonably  clear,  before  casting  off  from  the  old  lines. 
When  the  pioneers  have  struck  a  successful  road  and  made  a 
genuine  discovery,  men  have  always  given  adequate  praise  and 
usually  handsome  emolument  to  the  discoverer.  But  history 
does  not  record  the  countless  failures.  For  one  poem  of  Ten¬ 
nyson  or  of  Milton,  how  many  thousands  of  humble  verses 
there  have  been,  the  world  over,  that  have  never  seen  the  light 
of  publicity !  But  none  the  less  there  has  always  been  in  the 
human  mind  a  readiness  to  accept  the  new,  and  follow  the 
leading  that  seemed  to  promise  better  things.  And  as  the 
routine  lacked  picturesqueness,  men  have  broken  away  from 
rectitude,  often,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  from  sheer  force  of 
ennui. 

Then  again  routine  tends  to  blur  individual  distinctions  and 
merge  all  men  into  a  common  and  often  uninteresting  human- 
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ity.  When,  therefore,  the  symbolists  came  along  with  a  doc¬ 
trine  that  made  every  man  imagine  that  in  himself  there  was 
a  mine  of  emotion  and  thought  which  nobody  could  understand 
but  himself,  and  that  this  emotion  as  such  was  a  costly,  valua¬ 
ble  thing,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  supreme  thing  in  life,  im¬ 
mediately  there  developed  a  great  passion  for  introspection 
and  self-analysis,  which  has  given  us  what  we  see  in  Ibsen, 
Sudermann,  Maeterlinck,  and  the  rest.  It  had  and  has  an 
undoubted  basis.  There  is  in  every  man  something  of  infinite 
worth  and  capacity.  His  own  emotions  are  of  undoubted  value 
to  himself.  But  for  each  man  to  assume  that  his  emotions  are 
of  that  costly,  alabaster-box  kind  which  make  him  unique 
among  men,  is  simply  to  confound  a  most  vulgar  common¬ 
place  egotism  with  a  very  complicated  and  elusive  even  if  true 
idea.  By  and  by  the  same  spirit  began  to  creep  into  criticism, 
and  the  literary  and  theological  critics  began  to  assume  this 
same  symbolic  tone.  The  literary  critics  could  discover  a  true 
poet  by  a  certain  something  which  “  appealed  ”  to  them,  and 
handed  out  ultimatums  in  criticism  with  a  freedom  that  as¬ 
tounds  one  even  in  this  productive  age.  The  historical  critics 
began  to  see  things  that  the  average  eye  could  not  see,  and 
began  to  apprehend  things  that  the  average  intellect  could  not 
discern.  In  short,  criticism  began  to  be  symbolic  without 
knowing  it,  and  began  to  take  on  the  hazy  tone  and  talk  in  the 
vague  and  unintelligible  fashion  which  discusses  “  tone  ”  and 
“  color  ”  and  “  essence  ”  and  “  inevitableness  ”  and  the  like 
in  things  that  ought  to  be  subjected  simply  to  the  rational 
critical  judgment  which  knows  no  tone  or  color  or  essence  or 
inevitableness,  except  as  these  terms  are  understood  by  the 
mass  of  men  using  their  ordinary  faculties  in  the  ordinary 
way.  A  few,  of  course,  protested  and  insisted  on  using  lan¬ 
guage  and  their  reasoning  powers  rationally.  But  this  only 
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earned  for  them  the  sobriquet  of  Philistines.  Others  saw  that 
a  storm  of  complication  and  verbal  obfuscation  was  combg 
and  prudently  retired  to  wait  till  the  storm  was  over. 

When  symbolism  appeared  in  the  realm  of  biblical  criticism 
it  was  suitably  attired  of  course.  Instead  of  flaunting  scarlet 
it  wore  a  sober  suit  of  gray.  Instead  of  talking  about  the 
emotions,  it  talked  grandly  about  the  “  truth.”  Moreover,  as 
became  its  theme,  it  assumed  the  nomenclature  and  the  physi¬ 
ognomy  of  learning,  and  there  was  let  loose  a  perfect  hurri¬ 
cane  of  “  personal  ”  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  a 
mass  of  “  consciousness  ”  of  meanings  in  the  text  which  the 
astonished  church  heard  with  something  like  wonder  and  awe. 
Men  grasped  their  Bibles  and  tried  to  find  what  they  were 
told  was  there  and  while  they  did  not  find  it,  they  mumbled 
over  the  new  formulae  and  tried  after  the  manner  of  certain 
kinds  of  Browning  critics  to  see  new  wonders  in  the  heavens 
and  strange  spectacles  on  the  earth,  of  which  nobody  had 
ever  dreamt  in  his  philosophy.  From  the  rage  of  the  critical 
symbolists  the  theological  symbolists  took  fire  and  then  came 
the  mass  of  “  personal  ”  theology  and  this  when  translated 
into  terms  of  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  meant  “do  just 
what  you  please  and  find  out  what  ‘  appeals  ’  to  you  and  take 
that  as  your  guide.”  The  theological  symbol  for  this  attitude 
was  “  experience.”  Experience  had  a  good  history,  and  rep¬ 
resented  a  sound  and  true  thing.  Christian  experience  is  the 
basis  of  faith,  and  trained  Christian  experience  provides  the 
inspiration  for  sound  Christian  judgment  and  thought.  When, 
therefore,  the  symbolists  called  their  “  personal  ”  vagaries 
“experience,”  it  seemed  like  a  reaffirmation  of  an  old  and 
tried  thing,  and  the  label  caught  the  multitude,  and  many 
Christians  at  once  w'ere  sent  into  the  by-paths  of  their  own 
“  experience  ”  for  new  and  more  vital  conceptions  of  Chris- 
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tianitv.  Many,  finding  that  path  not  specially  interesting, 
took  along  with  them  certain  intellectual  narcotics  like  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  and  other  pseudo-metaphysical  jargon,  with  which 
to  drug  themselves  into  continuance  of  effort  till  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  coma  was  finally  attained.  Many  more,  hon¬ 
estly  striving,  kept  on  for  years,  and  found  that,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  on  a  highway  that  led  somewhere,  they  were  lost  in  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  alleged  “higher  personality,”  where  the  voices  of 
fellow-travelers  and  fellow-pilgrims  gradually  ceased,  and 
they  were  mocked  only  by  their  own  solitude  and  spiritual 
barrenness.  At  this  point,  sometimes  ecclesiasticism  and  prel¬ 
acy  have  made  an  opportune  appearance,  and  beckoned  them 
into  the  fold  of  some  “  true  ”  church,  where  they  have  safely 
abided  since,  with  the  spiritual  life  completely  lost  in  an  ex¬ 
ternal  symbolism  almost  as  meaningless  as  the  inner  one  into 
which  they  had  been  led,  had  been.  The  intellect  stopi>ed  in- 
quiiy,  and  the  march  which  began  with  such  triumphant  out¬ 
bursts  of  freedom  ended  in  the  cloisters  of  a  monastic  guard¬ 
house. 

Glancing  back  over  the  theological  productions  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  one  is  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  it  has  just 
this  character.  Its  passionate  assertion  of  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  of  his  supremacy  in  the  matter  of  religious  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  inviolability  of  his  primitive  emotions  and  in¬ 
stincts,  and  the  godlike  quality  of  his  “  natural  ”  aptitudes  and 
insights,  makes  one  think  that  organized  collective  religion  is  a 
mere  dream,  and  that  Christianity  is  a  sort  of  universal  elect¬ 
ive  system,  wherein  each  one  takes  and  uses  what  he  wishes, 
without  any  respect  to  his  fellow-men;  and  not  only  so,  but 
feels  under  no  obligation  even  to  indicate  what  it  is  that  he 
has  chosen,  or  why,  or  what  it  is  all  about.  All  he  tells  you  is 
that  certain  “  experiences  ”  govern  him.  He  advises  you  of  the 
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existence  of  certain  instinctive  judgments.  If  you  don’t  un 
derstand  them,  you  are  a  Philistine.  If  you  talk  about  collect 
ive  duty,  and  urge  the  federal  union  of  the  race  and  the  mu¬ 
tuality  of  the  spiritual  and  the  moral  life,  he  at  once  charges 
you  with  setting  up  a  papacy  or  inaugurating  a  campaign 
of  sacerdotalism.  Meanwhile  you  cannot  understand  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  he 
leaves  off  all  religious  activities,  and  fails  in  every  relation  in 
which  the  common  fellowship  of  Christian  people  seeks  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  and  become  effectual  in  good  works. 

This  labyrinthine  confusion  in  thought  and  demoralization 
in  religious  habits  and  action  is  almost  universal.  But  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  this  confusion  of  thought,  when  confronted  with 
its  utter  inadequacy  to  meet  the  great  abiding  questions  of  the 
spiritual  life,  universally  greet  you  with  a  reminder  that  “  re¬ 
ligion  ”  and  “  theology  ”  are  not  the  same  thing.  Assuredly 
not.  No  more  is  a  man  the  suit  of  clothes  which  he  wears. 
But  if  the  suit  of  clothes  he  wears  happens  to  be  a  suit  of 
khaki,  with  a  certain  kind  of  buttons  and  other  equipment, 
and  in  his  hands  is  a  repeating  rifle,  and  around  his  waist  is 
a  cartridge  belt,  the  man  and  his  clothes  become  pretty  nearly 
interchangeable  things  for  the  average  uses  of  life.  If  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  a  mask  over  his  face  and  a  bull’s-eye  lantern  in 
one  hand  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  and  orders  you  to  throw 
up  your  hands,  to  assume  that  he  is  a  philanthropist  who  is 
seeking  to  work  out  some  beneficent  plan  for  your  spiritual 
growth,  on  the  theory  that  the  clothing  is  not  the  man,  will 
probably  result  in  a  very  rude  awakening.  Of  course  there  is 
a  difference  between  religion  and  theology.  But  to  assume 
that  these  things  have  absolutely  no  relation,  and  that  a  man 
has  to  think  only  of  himself  naked,  to  fulfill  himself  and  his 
work,  is  simply  to  land  him  in  jail  the  minute  he  goes  out  into 
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tlie  street  where  most  people  are  clothed.  He  may  say  that 
his  personality  is  “clothed.”  But  to  jail  he  goes,  or  to  a 
clothing  store  in  any  event.  He  may  say  that  his  personality 
is  outraged  by  this  process  of  insisting  that  he  shall  wear  the 
vulgar  things  which  men  wear  in  the  ordinary,  unemotional, 
plain  routine  of  daily  life.  But  the  symbolism  doesn’t  “  ap¬ 
peal  ”  to  the  officer,  and  he  must  simply  get  on  something  that 
shall  not  necessarily  rob  him  of  his  symbolic  clothing,  but  also 
give  him  a  garb  which  classifies  him  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  very  fair  illustration  of  what  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  so-called  “  personal  ”  theology  of  which  we  have  been 
hearing  for  twenty  years  or  more.  And  at  almost  every  stage 
of  its  development  it  has  grown  more  and  more  grotesque  and 
impossible. 

PERSONAL  THEOLOGY  AND  PERSONAL  MORALITY. 

The  relation  between  theology  and  religion  is  one  so  inti¬ 
mate  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  them  apart.  Of  course  in  this 
statement  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  theology  is  of  the 
academic  or  formal  type.  But  if  we  understand  by  “  the¬ 
ology  ”  the  ideas  about  God  and  his  government,  the  world  and 
his  Providence,  man  and  his  nature  and  accountability,  law 
and  its  application  and  regulation  of  life,  pain  and  its  meaning, 
by  which  men  are  governed,  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  say  that 
most  men  have  no  theology.  They  have  probably  no  such 
obfuscating  nomenclature  as  many  theologians  have,  but  if 
they  have  ideas  on  these  subjects,  and  most  men  have,  then  it 
is  also  true  that  these  ideas  form  the  substantial  and  essential 
basis  of  whatever  religion  they  have.  And  just  here  it  might 
as  well  be  stated  outright,  without  any  reservations,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  respect  a  man’s  religion  if  one  has  no  res|>ect  for 
the  ideas  on  which  it  is  based.  The  individualists  in  theologfy 
and  morals  have  generally  held  that  they  could  respect  a  man’s 
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religion,  and  honor  him  in  his  observance  of  it,  even  though 
they  had  no  respect  for  the  ideas  underlying  it,  and  even  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  based  on  falsehood,  on  superstition,  or  de 
lusion.  But,  while  this  is  theoretically  possible,  for  the  actual 
life  of  men  it  is  not  possible,  and  generally  does  not  happen 
It  has  never  been  the  fortune  of  the  present  writer  to  know  a 
human  being  gifted  enough  to  have  respect  for  the  religion  of 
a  man  whose  ideas  about  religion  he  held  in  contempt.  Such  a 
person  would  be  a  phenomenon.  It  does  not  lie  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  living  in  a  finite  world  and  dealing  with  the  urgent,  in¬ 
sistent  problems  of  human  life,  to  hold  any  such  attitude  long 
enough  to  make  any  material  difference  in  the  activities  of 
life.  It  is  one  of  those  purely  ethereal,  academic  suppositions 
like  the  mathematical  conception  of  infinity,  which  means  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  and  is  merely  a  necessary  term.  Theological 
ideas  and  their  morally  correlated  ideas  are  as  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  average  man’s  religion  as  anything  possibly  can  be. 

Christianity  has  had  its  splendid  sway  over  the  progressive 
races  of  the  world  because  of  the  fact  that  it  accentuated  the 
collective  unity  of  the  race  above  all  things,  and  offered  to  the 
individual  a  sphere  of  activity  and  self-expression  which  was 
universal  in  character  and  aim.  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  ” 
is  the  keynote  of  the  appeal  to  the  dominating,  conquering  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  Western  nations  which  have  become  the  leading 
exponents  of  New  Testament  Christianity.  Among  Eastern 
nations,  where  Christianity  has  attained  power  and  a  foothold 
in  the  New  Testament  sense,  it  has  almost  always  involved 
breaking  away  from  the  isolation  and  the  solitude  of  oriental 
religious  conceptions.  In  a  word,  Christianity  is  social  in  its 
outlook,  and  contemplates  social  aims  and  social  activities. 
Hence  any  theological  interpretation  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  this  social  aspect  of  Christianity  must  be  diametrically  op- 
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posed  to  the  central  impulse  of  the  gospel.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  “  personal  ”  idea  of  theology  or  the  idea  of  an  “  indi¬ 
vidual  theology  ”  does.  A  personal  theology  contradicts  the 
social  aims  of  Christianity.  It  seeks  the  isolation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  government  apart  from  his  relation  to  the  race. 
It  makes  the  criteria  of  action  resident  in  himself  rather  than  in 
the  general  collective  conceptions  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  a  kind 
of  modern  monasticism  without  the  virtues  of  the  cld-fash- 
ioned  kind.  It  is  also  a  species  of  intellectual  egotism  raised 
to  the  dignity  and  erected  into  a  system  of  selfishness.  To 
have  a  personal  theology  one  must  necessarily  think  of  him¬ 
self  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  and  the  community,  and 
this  of  itself  is  the  sure  road  to  spiritual  isolation  and  excep¬ 
tionalness.  which  usually  results  in  spiritual  death.  Nor  is 
there  any  freedom  sacrificed  or  any  loss  of  initiative  in  keeping 
to  the  general  movement  of  the  common  mind.  The  collect¬ 
ive  mind  of  the  race  is,  after  all,  more  powerful,  more  discern¬ 
ing,  and  more  discriminating  than  any  single  mind,  however 
brilliant,  can  be. 

A  personal  theology,  however,  as  a  mere  fad  or  harmless 
amusement,  might  be  endured.  The  dangerous  and  depress¬ 
ing  feature  about  it  lies  in  that  it  has,  as  its  necessary,  certain¬ 
ly  usual,  concomitant,  a  theory  of  “  personal  ”  morals.  Here 
again  we  might  be  met  with  the  assurance  that  there  are  no 
morals  which  are  not  i>ersonal,  and  this  of  course  is  true 
enough.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  even  more  true,  that  morality 
to  be  effective  must  have  its  strength  not  in  the  perceptions  of 
any  one  individual  however  gifted,  but  in  the  collective  recog¬ 
nition  of  mutual  and  common  obligations.  The  Mormon  mor¬ 
ality  springs  from  the  Mormon  theology.  If  the  theology  is 
loose,  vague,  illy-constructed,  lacking  in  clearness  of  outline, 
and  especially  in  definiteness  of  ideas  which  give  sanction  and 
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authority  to  moral  obligations,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
weakness  and  lassitude  in  the  moral  life.  Hence  it  is 
strange  to  find  that  concomitant,  and  as  we  believe  as  a  result 
of  it,  with  the  prevalence  of  the  ideas  about  “  personal  theolo¬ 
gy  ”  and  a  superheated  “  personalism  ”  generally,  you  have  sys¬ 
tems  of  “  personal  ”  morals  also,  which  show  a  widespread 
and  very  general  destruction  of  the  moral  bond  in  society.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  observers  of  this  social  and  moral  sickness 
are  asking,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  erect  a  “  new  hell.” 
But  what  does  the  inquiry  for  a  “new  hell”  connote?  Does 
it  not  simply  acknowledge  that  the  binding  power  in  morals 
lies  in  some  sort  of  a  theological  conception  ?  And  does  it  not 
prove  clearly  enough  that,  even  in  the  mind  of  a  college  profes¬ 
sor,  there  is  a  necessary  inherent  connection  between  the  kind  of 
theology  a  man  holds  and  the  kind  of  a  life  he  lives?  Whv 
ask  for  a  “  new  hell  ”  if  hell  is  not  an  idea  or  a  conception 
which  will  influence  men  to  right  action  ?  It  is  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance,  too,  that  this  cry  for  a  hell-made  ”  motive  to 
righteousness  should  arise  from  a  Universalist  source!  The 
righteousness  produced  by  the  fear  of  hell  may  not  be  of  the 
ideal  kind,  but  it  is  certainly  better  than  moral  anarchy;  and 
this  is  about  what  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  theories 
of  personal  theology  has  produced,  when  they  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  habits  and  practices  of  the  ordinary  man. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  weakening  of  moral  bonds 
and  the  loss  of  spiritual  authority  by  doctrines  and  institutions 
which  formerly  exercised  them,  is  due  not  so  much  to  changes 
of  ideas,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  attention  and  seat  of  authority 
in  matters  moral  is  placed  where  it  has  no  right  to  be.  Such 
insistence  upon  the  “  personal  sway  ”  is  exactly  what  the  Hay- 
market  anarchists  insisted  upon  as  their  right,  and  is  what  all 
breakers  of  the  natural  ties  of  social  life  insist  upon.  Often 
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the  fundamental  conceptions  of  life  have  not  much  or  seri¬ 
ously  altered,  because  life  has  in  itself  corrective  forces  which 
tend  to  make  certain  ideas  hold  their  own,  whether  they  are 
pleasant  or  not.  Retributive  justice  is  one  of  them.  The  certain¬ 
ty  of  some  kind  of  retribution  is  so  grounded  in  the  human  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  probably  never  will  be  taken  away.  The 
“  fearful  looking  for  ”  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  does  not  depend  on  any  theological  system.  But 
when  these  sanctions  are  confused  in  their  operation,  and  the 
attention  of  men  is  directed  to  their  own  inner  life,  and  this  is 
held  to  furnish  all  the  needful  criteria  for  a  sound  and  upright 
life,  the  resulting  confusion  ends  in  almost  absolute  moral 
obliquity.  The  distinguished  lawyer  who  conducted  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  a  notorious  political  ballot-box  stuffer  in  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  who  at  the  same  time  carried  on  the  normal  functions  of 
a  Sunday-school  superintendent,  believed  firmly  that  the  cross- 
examination  showed  that  the  criminal  had  so  long  focussed  his 
attention  upon  his  own  primacy  in  that  particular  district  that 
the  notion  of  its  being  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  land  never  occurred  to  him.  This  is  exceedingly  likely 
to  be  the  case.  Where  the  egoistic  impulses  are  regarded  as  in 
themselves  something  excellent  and  authoritative,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  altruistic  interest  will  have  much  chance.  In  a 
similar  way  a  self-centered  theology  is  likely  to  produce  a  self- 
centered  morality,  and  thus  ultimates  in  no  morality  at  all. 

The  alternative  to  this  conception  is  not  one  which  insists 
on  “  original  sin  ”  and  the  natural  damnation  of  all  men.  It 
is  simply  saying  that  the  glorification  of  man  has  been  woe¬ 
fully  overdone.  It  is  simply  revealing  the  fact  that  the  ab¬ 
surd  emphasis  placed  on  what  the  individual  thinks  and  feels, 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  sound  religious  life,  and  is  not 
even  profitable  for  him  who  does  it.  The  much-deplored  loss 
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of  authority  is  not  so  much  that,  as  it  is  the  exaggerated  and 
utterly  vulgar  self-centered  laudation  of  humanity  which 
makes  man  willing  to  be  ministered  to  by  everything  in  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  while  he  gives  out  nothing,  assumes  responsibility  for 
nothing,  and  shirks  all  the  natural  obligations  which  the  so¬ 
cial  body  would  impose  upon  him  in  its  religious  organization, 
on  the  ground  that  he  must  live  his  “  own  ”  life  on  some  the¬ 
ory  of  “  personal  ”  theology.  It  need  not  be  added  that  in 
those  denominations  where  this  theory  has  had  largest  sway, 
peculiarly  the  Congregational  bodies,  especially  the  Unitarians, 
the  corporate  sense  is  the  weakest,  and  the  power  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  inspiration  to  the  foundation  motives  of  religious  ac¬ 
tivity  are  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing-point.  This  does 
not  say  that  the  Unitarian  creed,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  said  to 
have  a  program  or  a  creed,  has  not  much  excellent  material  for 
a  healthy,  useful,  and  happy  life.  But  it  has  in  its  history  so 
driven  down  the  stake  of  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  in 
theological  thought,  and  utterly  ignored  anything  like  authori¬ 
ty  in  the  collective  denominational  consciousness,  that  the 
stake  has  pierced  its  vitals,  and  its  disappearance  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable.  The  Trinitarian  Congregationalists  share,  to  the  de¬ 
gree  that  this  spirit  prevails  among  them,  the  same  listlessness 
on  the  side  of  denominational  unity  and  aggressiveness. 

It  cannot  be  contended,  with  truth  either,  that  this  has  not 
any  moral  significance.  It  has  the  greatest  moral  interest  and 
importance  imaginable.  Where  the  denominational  or  col¬ 
lective  claim  is  strong,  the  standards  are  subject  to  constant 
correction  and  scrutiny.  Where  the  individual  feels  bound  to 
stand  in  harmonious  and  contributory  relations  to  his  fellow- 
denominationalists,  his  altruistic  sense  is  stimulated,  and  the 
law  of  the  whole  becomes  large  on  his  horizon,  and  powerful 
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in  determining  his  action  and  distributing  his  energies.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  effect  in  other  spheres  of  activity,  religious 
life  and  power  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  spirit  of  collectivism.  When  it  is  excessive,  it  leads  to 
the  repulsive  forms  of  sectarianism  and  proselytism.  But  even 
this  form  of  it,  actuated  as  it  usually  is  by  a  missionary  im¬ 
pulse,  is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  the  lassitude  of  approaching 
death.  John  Burroughs  tells  us  that  the  sweetest  song-birds 
in  America  are  also  the  fiercest  fighters.  This  is  not  another 
form  of  the  argument  for  the  strenuous,  that  is,  the  quarrel¬ 
some  life.  It  is  merely  saying  that  the  finest  emotions  spring 
where  the  sense  of  power,  which  usually  is  inherent  in  the 
sense  of  collective  strength  and  unity,  is  the  strongest.  Thus 
the  “  personal  ”  theory  defeats  even  the  expectation  and  hope 
of  highly  developed  and  interesting  emotions.  Extreme  per¬ 
sonalism  means,  ultimately,  sterility,  spiritual  and  moral. 

INDIVIDUAL  FREEDOM  IN  UNITY  ONLY. 

The  mainspring  of  the  movement  and  the  type  of  thought 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing  was  the  desire  for  freedom 
in  life,  self-development,  and  faith.  From  one  cause  and  an¬ 
other  traditional  theology  had  become  impossible  to  some,  irk¬ 
some  to  many,  and  powerless  with  a  great  many  more.  Free¬ 
dom  hitherto  has  meant  an  attack  on  something  or  a  revolt 
from  something.  Hence  it  was  a  natural  supposition  that  in¬ 
stitutional  life  of  any  kind  stood  for  the  reduction  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  some  kind  of  bondage,  and  the  church,  and  indeed 
all  institutions  which  required  any  kind  of  subordination  to  the 
law  of  the  whole,  became  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  instruments 
of  oppression.  Now  in  what  has  been  said  let  no  one  suppose 
that  there  is  the  slightest  intimation  that  it  arises  from  any 
desire  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  the  natural  and  per¬ 
fectly  sound  instincts  of  mature  and  growing  minds.  Freedom 
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is  the  most  precious  heritage  which  the  Reformation  has  left 
us.  The  dogmatic  positions  to  which  it  led  us  are  more  or  less 
vulnerable.  Protestantism  is  a  misnomer  for  the  position  to¬ 
ward  which  the  Reformation  strove.  It  cannot  be  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  New  Testament  to  resign 
the  ideal  of  catholicity  or  of  a  catholic  church.  But  it  can¬ 
not,  either,  be  in  the  mind  of  any  one  to  give  over  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  or  indeed  any  part  of  that  freedom  which 
has  been  gained  at  so  great  a  cost  and  maintained  with  such 
difficulty.  But  the  alternative  of  papacy  is  not  anarchy.  And 
to  deny  a  pope  or  a  bishop  is  not  to  create  a  million  lilliputian 
popes,  each  only  a  trifle  less  ignorant  than  the  other,  and  none 
with  dignity,  self-command,  and  power  enough  to  regulate 
himself,  much  less  furnish  inspiration  for  others!  Freedom, 
then,  must  be  maintained  and  developed  and  the  individual 
must  be  kept  inviolate  for  his  highest  growth  and  effectiveness. 
How  shall  that  be  attained  ?  The  simple  answer  is,  that  true 
freedom  for  the  individual  will  be  found  in  the  unity  of  the 
brotherhood,  in  the  law  of  the  whole.  The  authority  which 
once  was  the  pope’s  and  which  many  people  thought  could 
be  transferred  complete  and  without  modification  to  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  lies  in  neither,  but  in  the  collective  consciousness  of  the 
church,  as  that  church  is  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  There 
also  lies  the  individual’s  freedom,  and  there  only.  All  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  leads  away  from  this  ideal  is  simply  wandering 
in  the  wilderness.  Separation  from  the  common  consciousness, 
and  from  the  highway  of  common  aspiration,  common  victory, 
and  common  defeat,  is  simply  the  isolation  that  first  has  the 
beguiling  atmosphere  of  the  pleasing  and  novel  mystery,  but 
that  ends  finally  in  the  bog  and  the  mire  of  darkness  and  moral 
death.  Surely  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  intelligent  enough 
to  achieve  compactness  and  solidarity  of  purpose  and  action, 
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without  the  fear  of  tyranny  or  the  anxiety  incident  to  antici¬ 
pated  sacerdotalism!  What  shall  be  said  of  our  epoch  of  its 
organizing  power,  of  its  use  of  resources,  of  its  intellectual 
alertness,  of  its  readiness  to  apply  its  knowledge,  if  in 
the  face  of  its  greatest  problem,  namely  the  preservation 
of  its  religious  life  and  organization,  its  freest  individuals  are 
to  be  kept  from  effective  unity  by  the  fear  of  bishops  and  the 
scarecrows  of  a  possible  papacy?  There  can  be  no  severer 
indictment  of  our  time  than  to  deny  to  us  this  power,  and  for¬ 
ever  make  the  souls  that  seek  for  effective  service  flee  to  a  false 
and  superficial  unity  in  outward  forms,  because  we  make  pet¬ 
ty  and  transitory  personal  standards  the  apparent  court  of  last 
resort  for  the  religious  life,  and  make  personal  theologies  the 
method  of  instruction  in  religious  thought.  The  revolt  which 
led  away  from  the  extreme  and  unwholesome  institutionalism 
and  traditionalism,  which  may  perhaps  have  stifled  thought 
and  hindered  self-realization  in  some  directions,  was  not  more 
oppressive,  and  certainly  was  not  as  absurd  and  childish,  as  the 
present  situation,  in  which  the  freest  bodies  in  Christendom 
cannot  formulate  enough  principles  of  unity  to  act  in  unison 
in  the  great  business  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  for  the  individuals 
to  know  that  in  the  law  of  the  whole  their  freedom  is  secure. 
It  is  for  the  church  to  recognize  that  the  methods  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  are  various,  and  that  its  security  lies  in  the  highest  in¬ 
dividual  types  which  it  can  produce.  These  two  basal  truths, 
freedom  and  fellowship,  form  the  pillars  upon  which  strength 
and  perpetuity  rest.  The  first  we  have  achieved,  it  remains  for 
us  to  see  whether  we  can  maintain  the  second  also. 

There  is  in  all  that  has  been  said  no  single  word  that  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  backward  step  from  the  great  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Protestant  position.  But  eternal  protest  is  not 
the  state  of  a  church  going  onward  in  spiritual  conquest  and 
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growth.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  never  has  been  divided 
and  never  can  be  divided.  And  a  genuine  catholicity  has 
nothing  in  it  that  can  interfere  with  the  largest  enjoyments 
of  personal  enrichment,  inquiry,  or  growth.  But  if  there  is 
to  be  kept  open  a  highway,  it  must  be  a  highway,  not  a  blind 
alley.  If  the  historic  advance  of  Christianity  is  not  to  end, 
like  the  Rhine  River,  in  extinction,  then  the  stream  must  be 
kept  wide  and  deep,  and  the  little  streams  of  individual  self- 
interest  and  self-development,  even  in  devotion  and  spirituality, 
must  flow  into  the  great  channel  of  the  whole.  Where  the 
individual  Christians  all  feel  it  needful  to  have  the  ritual 
modified  to  suit  themselves,  and  the  individual  theologians 
all  feel  it  necessary  to  add  their  “  personal  ”  touch,  and  the 
masses  of  the  church  at  large  are  kept  guessing  whether 
these  varieties  of  thought  belong  to  the  same  class  or  not  and 
whether  the  words  used  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean,  and 
have  to  carry  on  a  perpetual  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  sym¬ 
bolical  meaning  and  critical  guesses  and  economic  theologies, 
the  church  may  live;  but  it  will  be  a  weak,  ill-fed,  anaemic 
thing.  In  no  respect  is  the  need  of  the  church  so  great  at  this 
moment  as  in  this  matter.  If  the  mass  of  thinking  men  and 
women  will  come  from  the  lanes  and  by-paths  of  personal  self- 
assertion  and  self-gratification  in  which  they  have  been  wan¬ 
dering  into  the  great  common  road  of  historic  Christianity, 
and  if  the  religious  thinkers  and  preachers  w’ill  all  join  in  a 
grand  and  united  affirmation  of  the  simple  essentials  of  the 
Christian  gospel,  and  use  the  vernacular  of  common  life,  and 
deal  with  the  processes  and  the  practices  wdth  which  common 
men  are  familiar,  the  tramp  of  the  swelling  forces  will  itself 
make  a  resounding  that  will  awake  echoes  of  the  triumphant 
revivals  of  other  days.  Liberty  has  been  achieved.  Whether 
we  can  achieve  the  unity  which  is  its  custodian  and  protec¬ 
tion,  is  the  pressing  question  of  the  hour. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

impending  changes  in  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

BY  MR.  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 

Something  more  than  the  fact  that  a  new  century  has  be¬ 
gun,  makes  a  diagnosis  of  the  age  opportune.  Thoughtful 
men  realize  that  they  are  navigating  waters  where  currents 
meet  and  surge ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  that  they  are  living 
at  a  time  when  the  topography  of  systems  of  belief  and  forms 
of  polity  are  being  changed  by  the  heavings  of  fires  within. 

Landmarks  that  once  were  thought  safe  to  steer  by,  and  as 
everlasting,  are  gone.  New  peaks  to  g^ide  the  mariner  have 
emerged.  The  tremors  of  the  upheaval  unnerve  many,  just  as 
does  the  earthquake’s  weird  and  ominous  thrill.  There  is  an 
atmosphere  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  a  disinclination  to 
dogmatize ;  the  mood  of  the  hour  is  one  of  toleration,  not  only 
because  some  think  it  a  lofty  mood,  but  because  others  deem  it 
a  prudent  mood.  Reverent  agnosticism  is  now  permissible 
where  formerly  joyful  certitude  was  thought  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable.  These  are  all  signs  of  man’s  intuitive  feeling  or  reason¬ 
ed  conviction  that  striking  changes  have  come  recently  in  the 
realm  of  theology'  and  the  realm  of  polity,  and  that  other 
changes  are  impending. 

Here  and  there  pioneers  who  have  forged  ahead,  fought 
with  the  enemy,  explored  the  new  territory,  and  sounded  the 
depths  of  its  streams  and  riches  of  its  mines  are  certain  that  a 
New  Epoch  for  Faith  has  arrived.  But,  to  change  the  figure 
again  and  abruptly,  the  ground-swell  of  the  storm  which  a  few 
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have  outridden  or  are  outriding  is  still  giving  many  a  naviga¬ 
tor — clerical  and  lay — serious  qualms  as  to  whether  his  an¬ 
chors  will  hold  if  he  elects  to  lie  by,  or  whether  his  boat  will 
breast  and  surmount  the  waves  if  he  sails  out  into  the  gale 
and  on  the  open  sea. 

What  are  some  of  the  signs  of  the  times? 

Philosophical  materialism  is  passing,  but  practical  mater¬ 
ialism  is  rife.  Whether  more  or  less  than  formerly  is  an  open 
question  on  which  wise  and  good  men  disagree,  and  it  is  not 
a  question  pertinent  to  this  discussion.  But  that  practical  ma¬ 
terialism  is  sufficiently  diffused  and  dominant  to  cause  some 
of  the  purest  of  American  patriots  and  most  loyal  advocates  of 
democracy  to  be  pessimistic  as  to  the  future,  will  be  conceded 
by  all  who  are  in  touch  with  the  thought  of  the  time  as  it  finds 
expression  in  sermon,  current  literature,  and  conversation. 
The  state  as  an  institution  waxes  mightier  as  men  concede  to 
it  collective  power  formerly  carefully  retained  by  individuals. 
The  school,  symbolizing  learning,  multiplies  numerically,  adds 
to  its  endowment  at  a  prodigious  rate,  both  through  gifts  of 
individuals  and  public  taxation,  and  grows  in  favor  with  De¬ 
mocracy,  whether  deemed  an  instrument  for  culture  or  for 
utilitarian  ends.  Per  contra,  both  the  church  and  the  family 
wane  in  prestige  and  relative  place  in  the  social  structure 
under  the  disintegrating  influence  of  individualistic  tendencies 
and  standards  of  belief  and  conduct. 

Economically  and  politically  speaking,  the  individual  man 
is  losing  much  of  his  former  liberty  of  choice,  at  the  same  time 
that  domestically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually  he  is  gain¬ 
ing  more.  Authority  is  shifting  from  office  to  character,  from 
institutions  to  individuals.  It  is  becoming  intrinsic  rather 
than  extrinsic,  personal  rather  than  official,  at  least  in  the 
church  and  family,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  in  the  state. 
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Last,  but  not  least,  emphasis  upon  the  subjective  aspects  of 
human  thought  and  conduct,  clearer  knowledge  of  institu¬ 
tional  origins,  the  growth  of  doctrine  and  development  of 
codes  of  ethics ;  a  passing  over  into  the  realm  of  Faith  and  Con¬ 
duct  of  Science’s  dictum  as  to  the  relativity  of  truth ;  and  man’s 
accumulating  knowledge,  derived  through  induction,  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  point  of  view  which  differing  heredity,  en¬ 
vironment,  attainment,  and  ambition  among  men  make  not 
only  possible  but  certain — all  these  are  subtly  but  surely  work¬ 
ing  against  an  aforetime  spirit  of  dogfmatism,  against  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  finality  of  definitions  and  fixity  of  forms  which 
formerly  were  the  bulwark  of  religion  on  its  creedal  and  insti¬ 
tutional  sides,  and  this  among  Protestants  as  well  as  among 
Roman  Catholics ;  for  with  the  former  the  Reformation 
brought  only  a  partial  break  with  the  static  or  deposit  theory 
of  truth. 

Here  it  is  a  time  of  flux ;  there  a  time  of  crystallization.  Va¬ 
rieties  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  climate  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  and  in  the  same  church  to-day  are  as  many  as  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  climate  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
Some  live  in  and  are  content  with  the  ideals  of  an  individual¬ 
istic  gospel,  a  Jeffersonian  democracy,  a  master-and-servant 
order  of  industry;  others  believe  in  “a  world  a  subject  of  re¬ 
demption,”  a  republic  playing  the  part  of  an  elder  brother 
with  dependencies  in  tutelage,  and  do  not  fear  to  see  the  state 
gradually  made  supreme  in  industry,  all  citizens  being  part¬ 
ners.  Some  abide  with  satisfaction  in  provincialism  and  sec¬ 
tionalism;  others  welcome  enlarged  nationalism,  and  intensi¬ 
fied  race  consciousness.  Some  are  loyal,  convinced,  and  un¬ 
alterable  sectarians ;  others  labor  for  denominational  federa¬ 
tion,  and  others  for  organic  church  unity.  Some  are  of  Paul 
or  Apollos,  some  of  Calvin  or  Wesley ;  and  others  are  believers 
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in  the  supremacy  of  the  present  Holy  Spirit,  and  call  no  man 
master.  Some  conceive  of  God  as  transcendent  but  only  im¬ 
manent  in  a  very  unmoral  and  unspiritual  way ;  others  believe 
in  him  as  preeminently  immanent ;  others  as  immanent  but 
also  transcendent. 

Some  conceive  of  the  church  as  an  end  in  itself ;  others  as 
a  means  to  an  end — the  Kingdom  of  God,  instrument  or  means 
undergoing  expected  and  proper  eclipse  or  extinction  as  the 
end  is  gained.  Some  are  in  the  stage  of  analysis  of  all  the 
fundamental  beliefs  of  philosophy,  theology,  or  ethics ;  others 
have  passed  into  the  stage  of  synthesis  or  reconstruction ;  some 
know  nothing  of  either  analysis  or  synthesis,  of  either  philoso¬ 
phy  or  theology,  but,  with  mystic  faith,  and  reliance  on  data 
derived  from  p>ersonal  experience  of  God  and  his  love,  live 
untroubled  in  a  troublous  time.  Some  are  still  courtiers  of 
Science,  and  think  her  sovereign  everywhere ;  while  others  un¬ 
derstand  that  her  realm  hath  its  strict  bounds,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  with  hope  to  serving  once  more  with  undivided  loyalty 
in  the  realms  of  philosophy  and  theology. 

It  is  to  churches  as  composite  as  these  conditions  would  im¬ 
ply,  that  the  clergyman  of  to-day  is  asked  to  minister  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  all ;  and  the  wonder  is  that,  even  when  his  own 
mind  is  clear  and  his  own  pathway  straight  before  him,  he  is 
able  as  often  as  he  is  to  serve  with  wisdom  and  to  mutual  edi¬ 
fication,  and  of  course  he  does  it  best  and  most  surely  when  he 
is  deeply  religious,  and  appeals  to  the  universal  religious  needs 
and  aspirations  in  language  that  is  vital,  because  born  of  the 
experience  of  ordinary  men  in  all  times  at  all  stages  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  average  layman  to-day  who 
is  immersed  in  business  or  burdened  with  civic  responsibilities 
is  conversant  with  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  administrative 
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problems  of  the  clergy ;  or,  if  he  is  conversant,  declares  as  often 
and  fully  as  he  should  his  sympathy  for  the  clergy.  The  min¬ 
ister’s  task  to-day  is  vastly  more  difficult  than  his  father’s  or 
his  grandfather’s  task — if  the  minister  chance  to  be  of  a  long 
line  of  divines ;  and  when  he  succeeds,  his  victory  is  that  much 
the  greater,  and  more  deserving  of  recognition  and  praise. 

To  an  age,  then,  which  is  more  inchoate,  turbulent,  and 
complex  than  any  which  has  gone  before ;  which,  thanks  to  ap¬ 
plied  science,  has  accumulated  means  of  living  a  more  complex 
outer  physical  life  faster  than  it  has  accumulated  ethical  mo¬ 
tive  and  spiritual  inspiration  for  the  inner  life,  comes  a  polity 
like  the  Congregational,  its  form  and  its  traditions — intellect¬ 
ual,  spiritual,  and  social — making  for  simplicity,  individuality, 
and  emphasis  upon  personality ;  and  they  face  each  other,  the 
simple  polity  and  all  its  traditions  emphasizing  individualism 
and  personality  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  ever 
more  complex  social  structure,  disposed  in  many  of  its  most 
effective  functionings  as  an  organism  to  sacrifice  the  individ¬ 
ual  for  the  many.  What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  clash? 

Loyalty  to  type,  but  constant  adjustment  to  environment, 
may  be  assumed  as  a  sound  policy  for  one  concerned  with  the 
healthy  growth  of  an  institution  whether  political  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical.  Unprejudiced  scholars’  investigations  of  the  origins  of 
the  church  in  its  many  forms  show  the  past  w^orkings  of  that 
law ;  and  we  have  but  to  look  about  us  to  see  how  the  Episco¬ 
pal  type  of  church  government,  whether  Roman,  Anglican,  or 
Methodist  Episcopal,  has  been  altered  by  the  irresistible  dem¬ 
ocratic,  individualistic  atmosphere  of  the  United  States,  creat¬ 
ing  within  bodies  which  are  nominally  Episcopal  a  very  large 
and  ever-increasing  measure  of  Congregationalism.  This  pro¬ 
cess  in  this  country  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  impact  of  political 
ideals  upon  ecclesiastical.  Democracy  in  state,  and  assertion 
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of  individual  rights  in  the  forum,  has  been  echoed  in  the 
church  courts,  and  done  its  modifying  work.  Now  there  is  seen 
clearly  imi)ending,  as  the  result  of  economic  and  industrial 
changes  and  the  ever-increasing  influence  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  upon  all  political  relations,  national  and  international 
a  new  era  in  which  both  state  and  church  will  be  affected  bv 
the  environment  with  its  new  ideals, — ideals  that  have  to  do 
more  with  administration  than  with  belief,  with  service  than 
with  faith,  with  polity  than  with  creed.  And  as  the  environ¬ 
ing  ideals  of  the  world  have  affected  the  church  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  past,  congregationalizing  Episcopacy,  so  the  ten¬ 
dencies  and  ideals  of  the  future  bid  fair  to  episcopize  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  the  ultimate  end  seemingly  being  a  polity  which 
has  place  for  both  the  supervising  principle  as  it  conserves 
effective  administration,  and  the  independent  principle  as  it 
guards  intellectual  and  spiritual  liberty,  ritual  variety,  and  lo¬ 
cal,  lay  control  of  the  purse,  and  choice  of  clerg)\ 

No  one  facing  the  life  of  the  American  people  to-day  can 
deny  that  we  live  in  a  time  when  the  humanistic,  Hellenistic 
aspects  and  theories  of  life  are  competing  with  the  Hebraic 
and  Puritan  ideals  of  our  fathers ;  and  the  problem  for  the 
Christian  church  is  to  keep  the  ancient  and  honored  Jew,  and 
welcome  the  young  and  suspected  Greek ;  and  prove  to  each 
that  there  is  room  for  him  in  the  family  of  God. 

Who  is  so  ignorant  or  dense  as  to  fail  to  see  that  this  gen¬ 
eration  has  an  altered  attitude  toward  Nature,  and  that  there 
is  a  growing  recognition  of  Nature’s  capacity  to  minister  not 
only  to  man’s  physical  betterment,  but  also  to  his  spiritual 
elevation  ?  Art,  which,  even  where  in  former  days  it  had  its 
devotees  among  the  descendants  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New 
England,  was  a  closed  preserve  kept  for  the  wealthy  or  well- 
to-do,  is  now  becoming  the  open  demense  of  the  many.  Jour- 
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nalism,  popular  education,  cheap  and  comfortable  modes  of 
travel,  and  private  generosity  to  museums  of  art  plus  intelli¬ 
gent  vending  of  art-products  by  our  merchants, — all  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  conspiring  both  to  stimulate  and  satisfy  instincts  which 
were  latent  in  our  forefathers,  but  which  were  either  sup¬ 
pressed  entirely  or  starved  both  in  the  home  life  and  the  church 
worship  of  most  of  our  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  ancestors;  and 
this  because  there  was  no  place  for  beauty  in  the  \>hilosophy  of 
the  day  nor  in  its  theology.  The  dominant  note  was  that  of 
ascetism,  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  a  boycott  of  that  which 
was  symbolical  or  aesthetic. 

Now  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  bodily  strength  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  physical  development  and  functioning  is  taught  in  our 
public  schools,  urged  in  our  newspapers,  and  inculcated  in  our 
homes.  Spiritual  and  mental  health  are  now  known  to  be  con¬ 
ditioned  by  physical  health  more  than  we  ever  dared  believe 
in  former  times.  Life  in  the  open  air  and  intelligent  conser¬ 
vation  of  health  are  increasing  the  stature  of  our  youth,  en¬ 
hancing  their  physical  beauty  and  strength,  and  making  them 
fitter  for  parenthood. 

There  is  a  revolt,  too,  based  on  reason  and  having  the  back¬ 
ing  of  science,  against  the  ascetic  standards  of  the  past,  and 
against  the  prohibitory  mood.  Temf>erance  and  sobriety  are 
the  ideal.  Self-realization  by  proper  development  of  all  the 
powers,  rather  than  by  deprivation  or  extirpation  of  any  pow¬ 
ers,  is  a  popular  and  increasingly  commanding  philosophy  of 
life  among  the  more  intelligent  and  high-minded  folk  of  this 
country.  In  addition,  on  the  philosophical  and  psychological 
sides,  there  is  a  new  conception  of  the  valid  place  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  as  a  factor  in  religion,  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
ancient  origin  of  symbolism  and  its  rational  basis,  and  juster 
appreciation  of  the  valid  place  of  the  formal  and  ritualistic  as- 
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pects  of  religion  kept  within  right  bounds  and  co-existent  with 
spontaneous  prayer,  testimony,  and  exhortation. 

Some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  this  phase  of  our  problem 
are  obvious,  and  pertinent  to  all  the  Reformed  churches,  but 
especially  to  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  Our  fathers  and 
mothers  and  we  of  this  generation  have  been  trained  for  our 
life  in  a  world  chiefly  of  the  understanding.  But  our  children 
in  their  public  or  private  schools  are  being  trained  in  the  worlds 
of  the  imagination  and  the  affections  as  well  as  in  the  realm  of 
the  understanding.  Their  school  life,  their  play  life,  are  lives 
of  emphasis  on  beauty  as  well  as  on  duty,  on  loving  aright 
as  well  as  thinking  accurately  and  logically.  This  discipline, 
especially  among  girls,  continues  if  they  go  to  college ;  the  im¬ 
pulse  governs  and  the  ideal  abides  when  they  become  wives 
and  adorn  their  homes,  and  train  their  children.  It  has  a  cu¬ 
mulative  effect,  shaping  their  attitude  toward  the  drama,  the 
opera,  poetry,  the  plastic  arts,  athletic  g^mes,  use  of  time  in 
studying  Nature,  and  the  like. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  Protestant  churches  go  calmly 
on,  expecting  that  children  and  youth  so  trained  and  so  re¬ 
garding  life,  will,  when  they  enter  the  realms  of  religion  and 
of  social  worship,  still  be  satisfied  with  the  barren  meeting¬ 
house,  the  ascetic  ideal  in  ethics,  and  the  chance  that  the 
preacher  in  his  spontaneous  prayers  and  in  his  sermon  may 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  feelings  of  his  hearers 
as  well  as  to  their  understandings. 

No  one  can  compare  what  is  done  unchallenged  now  in  our 
leading  non-liturgical  denominations  with  what  was  not  done 
a  generation  ago,  without  realizing  that,  in  our  larger  centers 
of  population  and  in  our  wealthier  churches  at  least,  there  has 
been  some  adaptation  of  services  and  code  of  conduct  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  But  it  has  been  in  the  main  the  choice  of  k)- 
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cal  churches,  the  influence  of  individuals  in  the  pulpits ;  it  yet 
has  to  get  the  sanction  of  denominations  as  such,  or  to  profit 
by  any  constructive  ecclesiastical  statesmanship  directed  to¬ 
ward  enrichment  of  the  worship  of  all  the  churches,  and  to¬ 
ward  formulation  of  a  less  rigorous,  saner,  disciplinary  code. 

This  humanistic  movement  has  too  many  agents,  education¬ 
al,  journalistic,  and  social,  back  of  it  to  be  resisted.  An  ever- 
increasing  number  of  people  each  year,  the  dwellers  in  the 
small  towns  as  well  as  those  in  the  cities,  are  affected  by  it. 
Failure  to  reckon  with  it,  to  adapt  polity  and  message  to  it, 
will  mean  a  lessened  hold  of  the  church  on  sections  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  that  hitherto  have  contributed  much  to  the  strength 
of  the  churches,  namely  graduates  of  schools  and  colleges, 
and  the  traveled  well-to-do. 

Churches  with  polities  that  limit  the  authority  of  executive 
(^cials,  that  emphasize  the  rights  of  local  churches,  that  as¬ 
sert  the  voluntary  principle,  are  being  made  aware  also  of  an¬ 
other  group  of  social  phenomena  which  are  adverse  to  the 
democratic,  loosely  coordinated  polity  of  Congregationalism, 
or  the  representative  polity  of  Presbyterianism. 

In  the  state  life  of  to-day  it  is  a  time  when  emphasis  is  be¬ 
ing  put  upon  the  common  race-tie  rather  than  upon  tribal  dif¬ 
ferences,  upon  imperial  rather  than  upon  national  or  provin¬ 
cial  prestige,  upon  federal  'powers  rather  than  upon  state 
rights;  and  if  it  be  a  matter  of  municipal  government,  then 
upon  the  city’s  w'elfare  as  a  whole  rather  than  on  neighborhood 
wishes.  Moreover,  democracy,  in  its  distrust  of  its  legisla¬ 
tive  representatives,  is  not  only  relying  more  and  more  upon 
power  delegated  and  vested  constitutionally  in  executives,  to 
bring  to  pass  such  ends  in  government  as  it  conceives  best  for 
itself,  but  it  is  putting  more  and  more  discretionary  legislative 
power  into  the  hands  of  administrative  officials,  finding  that  it 
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makes  for  celerity  of  execution,  efficiency  in  action,  and  hon 
esty  of  administration.  Likewise  in  matters  of  legislation 
there  is  a  disposition  to  make  it  as  uniform  in  its  provisions 
and  range  as  possible,  local  caprice  or  whim  or  honest  con¬ 
viction  even  counting  for  less  with  lawmakers  than  formerly 
Differentiation  of  individual  belief  and  practice,  if  making  for 
social  waste  or  inefficiency,  is  being  abolished.  The  ideal  of 
political  government  to-day  is  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and 
economy  with  a  minimum  of  interference  with  individual 
rights  and  points  of  view,  but  the  emphasis  is  coming  to  be 
more  on  duties,  less  on  rights ;  more  on  the  social  good,  lesson 
the  individual’s  preference  and  will. 

Much  the  same  condition  of  things  is  found  if  we  turn  to 
the  administration  of  the  international  policing  of  the  w(xld. 
Military  authority  centralizes  more  and  more  in  a  general  staff 
of  exi>erts,  who,  both  in  peace  and  war,  study  out  those  courses 
of  strateg^%  those  policies  of  equipment  and  handling  of  mass¬ 
es  of  men,  on  which  victory  in  war  hinges.  Their  joint  opinion 
and  common  policy,  the  product  of  combined  expert  advice, 
is  seen  to  be  a  safer  reliance  than  the  genius  of  any  individual 
extemporizing  his  plan  of  campaign  after  war  is  declared. 

In  commerce  and  industry  the  movement  of  events  is  all  in 
the  same  direction.  Combination  and  not  competition  is  the 
word  of  the  hour.  A  maximum  of  product  with  a  minimum 
of  expenditure  of  capital,  of  superintending  skill,  of  labor,  and 
of  consumption  of  raw  material;  avoidance  of  all  duplication 
of  unnecessary  machinery,  and  swift  destruction  of  all  ma¬ 
chinery  that  is  superseded ;  recognition  of  special  creative  and 
administrative  aptitudes;  employment  of  the  expert, — these  are 
some  of  the  ideals  which  hover  before  our  captains  of  indus¬ 
try  in  their  effort  to  better  American  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  conditions  while  they  forget  not  to  enrich  themselves  at 
the  same  time. 
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If  we  turn  to  education,  the  drift  is  the  same  way.  The 
district  as  a  school  unit  has  passed  away;  the  town  with  its 
central  school  and  free  transportation  of  pupils  to  it  has  taken 
its  place  as  the  unit  of  administration.  Authority  is  centered 
more  and  more  in  expert  superintendents  and  principals,  and 
less  in  local  boards  of  education  who  are  direct  representatives 
of  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  In  many  of  our  States  where  the 
educational  system  is  crowned  by  the  state  university,  its  cur¬ 
riculum  and  standards  influence  and  shape  the  curricula  of 
the  secondary  and  primary  schools  of  the  state,  rather  than 
they  deciding  its  courses.  In  education,  the  expert  has  ar¬ 
rived,  and  with  him  and  with  uniformity  of  administrative 
scheme  the  vagaries  of  the  non-expert  and  the  independence 
of  the  local  community  and  the  individual  parent  are  passing. 

To  be  sure,  along  with  this  emphasis  upon  the  larger  units 
in  government,  this  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
executives,  boards  of  strategy,  superintendents,  etc.,  there  also 
is— in  the  realm  of  the  State  for  instance — frank  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  municipal  affairs  must  not  be  interfered  with 
unduly,  and  that  there  often  has  been  too  much  explicit,  special 
legislation  by  States  on  matters  better  left  to  local  officials. 
Never  more  than  now  in  the  art  of  war  was  it  so  important 
that  privates  and  subordinate  officers  should  have  intelligence 
and  initiative,  and  ability  to  fight  out  the  battle  after  it  has 
begun,  each  man  for  himself.  Smokeless  powder  and 
new  weapons  of  war  have  forced  entire  reconstruction  of 
strategy,  and  diminished  the  importance  of  officers  in  time 
of  battle,  and  have  greatly  magnified  the  importance  of  the 
private  soldier,  his  intelligence  and  his  initiative.  Never  did 
moral  worth  and  individual  capacity  count  for  more  in  busi¬ 
ness  than  they  do  to-day  with  the  vast  concentration  of  power 
and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  fewer  men,  nor  was  the  need 
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of  these  qualities  ever  more  acute  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor,  as  the  number  of  trades-unionists  increases  and  their 
activity  and  power  wax ;  while,  in  the  sphere  of  education,  the 
dominating  thought  with  our  best  educators,  back  of  all  their 
concentration  of  administrative  authority  and  uniformity  of 
action  on  broad  administrative  and  pedagogical  lines,  is  the 
hope  of  conserving  the  individuality  of  the  pupil. 

The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  is,  that  in  state¬ 
craft,  in  the  art  of  war,  in  commerce  and  industry,  and  in  ed¬ 
ucation,  where  “community  of  interest”  is  the  watchword, 
where  closer  articulation  of  administrative  parts  is  going  on 
and  centralization  of  power,  and  where  economy  of  operation, 
swiftness  of  movement,  and  a  maximum  of  results  are  the 
aims  in  view,  the  motive  for  it  all  is  not  the  overriding  of 
rights,  but  the  better  execution  of  duties ;  not  enduement  with 
power  for  power’s  sake,  but  for  what  power  may  do  for 
beneficent  ends.  No  one  really  believes,  for  instance,  that  this 
country  is  any  less  of  a  democracy  in  essence  because  the 
Federal  Executive,  with  the  flight  of  time  and  the  evolution  of 
the  nation,  has  come  to  exercise  power  not  definitely  dele¬ 
gated  to  him,  and  which,  as  to  the  specific  form  it  may  take, 
is  left  to  his  own  discretion.  Nor  do  any  of  us  really  think 
that  the  transformed  United  States  Army,  with  its  general 
staff  and  up-to-date  scientific  scheme  of  organization, — the 
fruit  of  Hon.  Elihu  Root’s  marked  gifts  as  an  administrator, 
— is  to  be  an  instrument  for  our  own  oppression  or  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  others,  or  any  the  less  effectively  administered  be¬ 
cause  scientifically  organized.  Nor  do  we  as  parents  rise  up 
and  howl  with  indignation  because  our  educational  curricula, 
and  our  expenditures  for  education  to  a  greater  extent  than 
formerly,  are  less  a  matter  of  our  own  determining  and  more 
.that  of  experts. 
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Now  it  is  men  of  the  world,  laymen  in  the  pews,  more  or 
less  conversant  with  the  reasons  lying  back  of  these  transfor¬ 
mations  in  the  administrative  realm  of  the  state  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  (but  fully  aware  of  them  as  facts),  who  come  to  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  administrative  side  of  American  church  life,  and 
note  inevitably  the  emphasis  of  individual  or  local  independ¬ 
ence,  the  absence  of  any  vivid,  abiding  sense  among  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  a  given  community  of  their  mission  to  it  as  a  com¬ 
munity  ;  the  failure  to  federate  for  natural  and  legitimate  ends ; 
the  competition  within  denominations  and  among  denomina¬ 
tions  of  agencies  having  the  same  ends  in  view ;  the  duplication 
of  theological  seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  periodicals, 
and  missionaries,  all  aiming  for  the  same  thing,  but  calling 
for  rival  sets  of  officials  and  duplication  of  g^fts.  Facing  the 
ccMitrast  between  the  way  of  the  world  and  the  way  of  the 
church,  the  layman  begins  to  ask,  whether  it  may  not  be  now 
that  the  church  has  come  to  a  point  where  it  must  be  affected 
by  the  world,  as  well  as  the  world  be  affected  by  it. 

In  the  movements  toward  organic  Christian  unity  between 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Congregational  brethren  now 
taking  shape  in  Australia  and  Canada,  it  has  been  very  evident 
that  the  laity  have  favored  the  effort  being  made,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  wasteful  com¬ 
petition  on  home  missionary  fields,  that  it  would  settle  edu¬ 
cational  problems  involved  in  the  rivalry  and  maintenance  of 
COTipeting  theological  schools  and  colleges,  and  that  it  would 
conserve  the  effective  basal  principles  of  both  Congregational¬ 
ism  and  Presbyterianism,  namely  the  independence  of  the  IcKal 
church  and  the  fellowship  and  supervisory  power  of  the 
churches  as  a  group.  Along  with  the  theoretical  idealism  of 
the  clergy  making  for  organic  unity,  along  with  the  disinte¬ 
grating  influence  on  old  opinions  of  investigations  of  church 
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historians  showing  the  natural  origin  of  polities  and  their 
primitive  adaptation  to  conditions,  suggesting  present  like 
adaptation,  goes  this  demand  of  the  laity,  who  control  the 
state,  pay  the  taxes  for  war,  carry  on  the  world’s  commerce 
and  endow  the  great  schools  and  colleges,  who  are  saying  to 
those  who  would  make  much  of  old  causes  of  difference,  such 
as  baptismal  rites,  metaphysical  distinctions  in  Christolog\’, 
apostolic  origins  and  ordination,  etc:  “A  truce  to  all  your 
divisive  cries  and  jarring  notes.  Get  together  in  the  spirit  of 
adoration  of  a  common  Master,  and  joint  service  of  men,  quit 
doing  twentieth-century  tasks  with  machinery  several  centur¬ 
ies  old,  and  stop  your  wasting  rivalry.” 

Being  in  this  mood,  and  under  the  spell  of  great  dominant 
ideas  in  church  and  state,  industry  and  education,  that  are  to 
rule  for  this  generation  at  least,  the  laity  are  in  a  mood  to 
force  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  they  deem  necessary,  by  starv¬ 
ing  their  opponents  who  obstruct,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  such  drastic  measures.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  laity  of 
the  country  will  not  put  money  out  freely  for  church 
uses  until  there  is  ecclesiastical  reform.  Pending  which, 
they  will  gpve  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associatioj 
unlimited  capital  because  of  its  flexibility,  swift  adapta¬ 
tion  to  new  conditions  and  problems,  and  concrete  re¬ 
sults  easily  ascertainable,  as  easily  so  as  on  any  other 
capital  invested.  Money  will  continue  to  flow  into  the  treas¬ 
uries  of  libraries,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  altruistic  agencies  at 
a  rate  never  approached  in  any  other  land  at  any  other  time. 
The  Christian  church  will  only  get  the  layman’s  money  on 
a  generous  scale  when  it  develops  ecclesiastical  statesmen,  and 
there  is  crying  need  of  such  in  every  denomination  to-day- 
men  who  will  rise  above  the  controversies  of  past  centuries, 
sacramental,  doctrinal,  and  political,  and  will  impress  upon 
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their  sectarian  associates  that  the  twentieth  century  has  its 
own  vital  problems  for  the  church,  no  one  of  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  just  now,  as  the  adaptation  of  the  forms  of  institu¬ 
tional  religion  to  the  century’s  ideals  of  belief  and  service. 
Religion  was  never  so  strongly  intrenched ;  institutional  relig- 
i(m  never  was  so  weak  relatively  in  men’s  hearts  and  so  on 
the  defensive. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  POLITICAL  SYSTEM 
IN  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

BY  THE  REVEREND  FREDERICK  W.  HASS,  S.  T.  B. 

The  contrast  between  the  original  form  of  government  in 
the  Christian  church  and  the  forms  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great  strikes  us,  at  first  notice,  as  being  a  re¬ 
markably  strange  manifestation.  When  Christianity  first  ap¬ 
peared,  it  consisted  of  a  g^oup  of  twelve  friends,  rallying  about 
one  who  was  their  leader  and  whom  they  called  Master. 
Among  themselves  the  disciples  were  all  equal,  and  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Master  was  to  the  effect  that  they  should  re¬ 
main  so ;  that,  if  any  one  of  them  should  desire  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  among  them,  the  same  should  be  the  least  of  all  and  the 
servant  of  all.  Therein  he  himself  set  the  standard.  Not 
only  were  the  cares  of  the  little  band  borne  by  him,  but,  in  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  scene,  he  had  performed  for  them  the 
menial  task  of  feet-washing,  in  order  that  he  might  impress 
upon  them  the  lesson,  that,  among  his  disciples,  not  the  great¬ 
est  acquirements,  but  the  greatest  service,  should  be  the  mark 
of  honor.  It  was  a  purely  paternal  form  of  government,^  and, 
with  one  exception,  i.  e.,  Judas,  the  disciples  seem  to  have 
been  fully  won  over  to  it.  From  the  account  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  we  learn  how  they  sought  to  introduce  it  into  that 
congregation. 

Three  hundred  years  later,  this  form  of  government  has 
been  largely  superseded.  The  organization  of  the  church  has 
*  Ritschl,  Die  Entstchung  der  Alt  Katholischen  Kirche. 
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been  almost  entirely  transformed.  Instead  of  a  paternal  form 
of  government  resting  upon  the  equal  suffrage  of  all,  we 
have  a  highly  developed  form  of  aristocracy.  There  are  three 
chief  dignitaries, — the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alex¬ 
andria.  Of  these  three,  one,  i.  e.,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  is  al¬ 
ready  obtaining  a  growing  advantage  over  the  other  two, 
which  eventually  led  to  his  claiming  supremacy  over  them. 
Below  these  three  are  numerous  other  bishops;  associated 
with  these  latter,  and  to  a  large  degree  dependent  upon  them, 
are  other  officials,  such  as  presbyters,  deacons,  and  teachers. 
All  these  officers  are  separated  by  rights  and  privileges  from 
the  lay  members  of  the  church.  Their  positions  are  generally 
held  for  life,  or  else  until  they  take  a  step  upward  in  the  or¬ 
ganization;  and,  while  the  laity  still  influence,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  election  of  these  officers,  yet  the  layman  as 
such  is  not  considered  at  all  equal  to  even  the  least  of  these. 
The  church  has  become  an  immense  hierarchy.  It  has  made 
a  great  departure  from  the  Master’s  ideal.  Yet,  as  we  study 
this  development  closely,  we  find  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
that  time,  it  was  perfectly  natural,  and  perhaps  inevitable. 

The  beginning  of  Christianity  was  the  beginning  of  a  revo¬ 
lution.  Not  such  a  revolution  as  affects  chiefly  the  political 
life  of  a  people,  as  did  the  English  Revolution  of  1648  or  the 
American  Revolution  of  1776 ;  but  rather  such  a  revolution  as 
was  the  Reformation  or  the  gjeat  French  Revolution.  These 
latter  differ  from  the  former  in  the  respect  that,  while  political 
changes  may  be  a  part  of  their  program  or  may  take  place  be¬ 
cause  of  them,  yet  such  political  changes  are  not  the  principal 
object  in  view.  Their  purpose  goes  deeper  than  that:  they 
seek  to  affect  the  very  foundation  of  the  social  fabric.  The 
political  changes  wrought  by  the  Reformation  were  not  at  all 
its  purpose,  and  do  not  completely  measure  its  influence. 
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Rather  the  Reformation  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  mankind  had 
come  to  understand  again  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul  in 
the  eyes  of  God ;  which  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  a 
political  change,  and  is  much  more  vital.  Again,  the  changes 
in  forms  of  state  government  which  characterize  French  his¬ 
tory  from  1789  to  1815  are  of  themselves  not  sufficient  to  give 
a  true  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  French  Revolution.  That 
movement  is  important  rather  because  it  banished  the  last 
remnants  of  feudalism  from  Western  Europe.  Both  these 
movements  were  the  results  of  a  social  development  which  had 
been  going  on  for  generations.  Both  were  bound  to  come 
sometime  in  some  form  or  other,  because  the  spirit  which  oc¬ 
casioned  them  could  not  find  free  expression  in  existing  insti¬ 
tutions.  Hence  it  must  modify  or  destroy  these. 

This  applies  even  more  fully  to  Christianity.  Bringing  to  the 
world  a  new  message,  which  contained  as  one  of  its  principal 
features  the  fact  of  man’s  kinship  to  God,  it  must  perforce 
build  up  for  itself  a  new  system  of  ethics.  It  must  also  make 
war  upon  all  existing  institutions  which  could  not  express 
this  high  ethical  standard.  Now,  to  the  ancient  world,  the  in¬ 
dividual  had  no  worth  in  himself :  only  as  a  citizen  of  the 
state  did  he  possess  real  worth.  Only  in  connection  with  the 
state  could  the  individual  claim  the  rights  of  personality: 
apart  from  the  state  he  was  despised,  and  considered  un¬ 
worthy  of  attention.  This  is  the  moral  principle  which  under¬ 
lay  all  jurisprudence,  and  its  application  for  the  ancient 
world  was  general.  The  philosophers  who  show  us  the  real 
spirit  of  ancient  ethics  always  describe  the  state  as  the  highest 
end  and  purpose.  All  virtuous  activity  was  included  in  its 
service :  aside  from  such  service  nothing  possessed  moral  value. 
This  is  the  standard  by  which  all  actions  were  judged,  and 
upon  which  all  institutions  were  founded. 
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But,  to  all  this,  Christianity  could  only  give  its  uncomprom¬ 
ising  protest.  It  had  learned  from  the  Master  that  a  man 
made  an  unprofitable  bargain  in  gaining  the  whole  world  if 
he  thereby  lost  his  soul.  It  had  come  to  believe,  that,  long 
after  the  world,  with  all  its  states  and  their  power,  had  passed 
away,  the  soul  would  still  exist  immortal  and  indestructible. 
It  possessed  a  profound  sense  of  the  authority  of  conscience, 
of  the  reality  of  sin  and  righteousness,  of  the  dissimilarity  of 
Providence  and  Fate.  Hence  it  could  not  accept  the  codes  of 
ethics  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  past.  The  new 
principles  compelled  Christianity  to  create  anew  the  forms  of 
human  life  and  activity.  In  his  thought  and  in  his  worship, 
at  work  and  at  business,  at  home  and  in  society,  in  times  of 
peace  and  of  war,  the  Christian  was  compelled  to  vary  his 
methods  from  the  methods  of  those  about  him.  At  first,  the 
importance  of  this  change  in  life  methods  was  not  estimated  at 
its  real  worth.  But  it  was  not  long  before  its  true  significance 
dawned  upon  both  the  Christian  and  the  heathen.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise :  the  cleavage  was  too  absolute.  Already  we 
find  Paul  calling  upon  the  Corinthian  Christians  to  come  out, 
and  be  separate  from  the  uncleanness  of  those  about  them; 
and  to  the  Philippians  he  wrote  that  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,  among  whom  they  shone 
as  lights  in  the  world.  Such  calls  as  these  were  repeated 
again  and  again  by  the  successive  leaders  in  the  church. 

To  understand  how  great  was  the  cleavage  between  Chris¬ 
tian  and  heathen  life,  we  need  only  consider  the  attitude  of 
Christianity  toward  a  few  of  the  institutions  of  the  times.  For 
example,  let  us  take  the  case  of  slavery.  The  lack  of  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul  or  of  any  idea  of 
an  universal  humanity,  and  with  this  the  utter  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  like  international  law,  had,  as  a  natural  result,  the  cus- 
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tom  that  all  prisoners  of  war  became  slaves,  and  all  their  de¬ 
scendants  remained  so.  Designed  for  all  those  kinds  of  work 
of  which  the  free  citizen  of  the  state  felt  ashamed,  they  were 
deprived  of  all  rights  of  men.  They  were  regarded  as  chattels 
rather  than  as  persons ;  at  the  best  as  only  a  secondary  class 
of  persons,  with  which  idea  a  classification  of  them  with  other 
animate  and  inanimate  property  was  thoroughly  compatible. 
These  were  the  conceptions  held  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It 
is  true  that  certain  of  the  Stoics  later  modified  these  opinions, 
conceding  personality  to  slaves,  and  describing  their  lot  as 
accidental  rather  than  inherent.  But  these  conceptions  never 
became  general  among  the  heathen,  and  there  never  was  any 
real  attempt  to  outline  a  code  of  duties  toward  slaves  to  be 
respected  and  obeyed  by  the  free.  On  the  contrary,  Roman 
history  to  the  very  end  is  full  of  incidents  showing  the  most 
cruel  and  inconsiderate  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters. 
Even  men  like  Cicero  ^  had  seemingly  no  appreciation  of  the 
sacrilege  to  humanity. 

Christianity  found  this  institution  full  grown,  yet  it  imme¬ 
diately  attacked  it.  Not  openly  and  directly,  for  that  would 
have  been  to  engage  in  a  political  revolution  at  an  unseasonable 
time ;  but  by  the  equally  certain  though  slower  and  more  indi¬ 
rect  method  of  emphasizing  the  Christian  principle  of  brother¬ 
hood.  Christian  masters  no  longer  looked  upon  their  Chris¬ 
tian  slaves  as  mere  servants,  but  also  as  beloved  brethren. 
Numerous  instances  are  given  of  masters  freeing  their  slaves,* 
“  because  their  sonship  with  God  put  an  end  to  their  servitude 
to  men.”  In  all  classic  literature  there  is  no  analogy  to  Paul’s 
letter  to  Philemon.  Yet  the  early  church  included  this  letter 
in  the  canon,  which  proves  their  continued  position  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  slavery. 

1  Sheldon,  History  of  the  Early  Church. 

*  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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Or  let  us  take  the  question  of  poverty.  Since,  to  classic 
thought,  only  those  actions  are  virtuous  which  are  directly 
connected  with  the  service  of  the  state,  a  very  low  estimate 
was  placed  upon  the  service  of  the  common  laborer.  In  order 
to  find  time  to  serve  the  state,  a  person  must  be  largely  free 
from  the  necessity  of  manual  labor,  must  have  leisure  from 
petty  personal  cares.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  then,  that,  at 
the  height  of  classic  culture,  we  should  meet  with  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  contempt  of  manual  labor,  as  of  something  which  made 
a  person  incapable  of  virtue,  and  darkened  the  mind.  To  be 
sure,  the  state  needed  farmers  and  tradesmen.  But  such  per¬ 
sons  should  not  have  part  in  public  affairs ;  they  do  not  de¬ 
serve  the  privilege  of  citizenship ;  their  work  has  only  indirect 
value.  From  this  aristocratic  notion,  one  can  judge  how  little 
consciousness  there  must  have  been  as  to  the  duty  of  charity 
toward  the  poor.  Poverty  was  considered  to  be  an  evil, 
against  which  a  person  must  by  all  means  g^ard  himself.  It 
was  thought  that  it  dishonored  a  person,  and  that  only  the 
vicious  could  be  willing  to  carry  the  burdens  it  brought.  The 
poor  man  was  thought  to  be  incapable  of  honesty  and  wisdom ; 
he  was  expected  to  be  a  liar  and  a  perjurer.  And  when  it 
happened  that  the  honesty  and  wisdom  of  some  poor  person 
could  not  be  denied,  the  conviction  still  held  that  even  the 
greatest  virtues  could  not  cover  the  shame  which  poverty 
brought. 

But  in  Christianity  this  estimate  is  entirely  subverted.  It 
is  the  poor  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  the  rich  will 
hardly  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  A  certain  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  trust  in  God  is  assumed  when  dealing  with  the  poor; 
but  a  genuine  faith  in  God  is  expected  to  be  lacking  to  the 
rich  in  the  degree  in  which  they  trust  in  their  wealth.  Christ 
himself  had  announced  the  equality  of  rich  and  poor  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  he  declared  the  providing 
fatherly  care  of  God  for  all.  His  own  appearance  among  the 
lowliest  was  proof  to  the  church  that  the  beggar  and  the  em¬ 
peror  were  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  High  Judge.  And  so  the 
church  regarded  wealth  as  having  moral  value  only  when  the 
power  which  goes  with  it  was  used  in  the  service  of  God  and 
man. 

Probably  the  greatest  divergence  between  Christian  and 
heathen  life  is  seen  when  we  consider  the  relation  of  both  to 
family  life.  In  classic  thought,  family  life  was  virtuous,  be¬ 
cause  only  thus  could  the  state  be  supplied  with  the  best  citi¬ 
zens  and  soldiers.  The  depths  of  degradation  to  which  this 
low  conception  of  marriage  led,  are  indescribable.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  sexes  became  rotten  through  and  through; 
first  in  Greece,  and  then  in  Rome.  It  could  hardly  be  other¬ 
wise,  since  there  was  no  worthy  ideal.  This  ideal,  however, 
was  supplied  by  the  message  of  Christianity.  The  peculiar 
application  of  the  principle  of  love  which  Christ  had  an¬ 
nounced,  gave  the  marriage  bond  a  significance  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  which  it  never  could  have  had  under  classic  philos¬ 
ophy.  In  order  to  show  the  sanctity  of  family  life  with  a 
Christian  setting,  Paul  compares  the  marriage  relation  to  the 
relation  existing  between  Christ  and  the  church.  Men  were 
to  love  their  wives  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  wives  were 
to  obey  their  husbands  as  the  church  obeyed  Christ.  The 
declaration  of  the  church  fathers  also  proves  that  the  words  of 
Paul  did  not  remain  empty  talk ;  but  that,  under  God,  they  be¬ 
came  the  means  of  a  thorough  reorganization  of  family  life 
in  the  church.  With  this  was  given  the  foundation  of  a  whole 
new  system  of  morals. 

In  .  regard  to  these  fundamental  questions  and  to  many 
common  usages, — such  as,  emperor  worship,  libations,  and 
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sacrifices  to  idols,  pulbic  games  and  the  bearing  of  arms,* — 
the  effect  wrought  by  the  higher  conception  of  the  worth  of 
the  individual  soul  can  be  clearly  seen.  The  principles  of 
Christianity  were  raising  up  a  different  kind  of  life  than  was 
lived  among  the  heathen.  Between  the  two  systems  of  life 
there  could  be  no  compromise :  they  were  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other.*  There  must  be  a  battle  to  the  death.  Either 
the  Christian  principles  must  prove  themselves  unworkable,  or 
the  institution  founded  upon  classic  philosophy  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  this  struggle,  Christianity  was 
compelled  to  reorganize  itself.  It  must  detail  sp>ecific  duties  for 
certain  persons,  and  then  set  apart  fit  persons  to  fulfill  those 
duties.  The  church  gradually  became  conscious  of  the  task 
it  had  undertaken.  It  gradually  came  to  realize  that  it  was  a 
world-wide  movement,  and  must  organize  a  world-wide 
system  of  administration.  This  administration  gradually 
came  to  include  almost  every  detail  of  life.  The  first 
officers  of  this  administration  were  the  apostles.  The 
next  officers  after  these  were  the  seven  deacons  chosen  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for  the  widows  and  others 
who  were  specially  needy.  But  soon  other  officers  are  needed. 
In  order  to  settle  the  disputes  to  which  the  Christians,  as  hu¬ 
man  beings,  were  still  liable,  it  was  next  found  necessary  to 
institue  boards  of  arbitration,  as  Paul  advises  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-4)  ; 
for  the  Christians  could  not  hope  to  get  satisfactory  decisions 
in  a  Roman  court.  If  the  judge  really  gave  justice  according 
to  Roman  law,  that  might  still  be  very  far  removed  from  the 
Christian  conception  of  justice,  since  the  moral  standards  were 
so  different.  Then,  as  the  church  soon  came  to  have  special 
legislation  concerning  slavery,  charity,  marriage,  worship, 

*Tertulliau,  Apologia,  xxxviii.  *  Aristides:  trrip  tQv  rtrTipujw. 
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and  general  conduct,  it  was  but  natural  that  these  boards  of 
arbitration  should  develop  into  regular  courts,  which  should 
judge  all  offenses  against  this  special  legislation.  Therefore 
we  soon  have  the  bishops,  elected  from  out  the  boards  of  pres¬ 
byters  to  a  permanent  presidency  of  the  same,  with  special 
duties  in  the  way  of  chief  justice.'  These  officers  were  es¬ 
pecially  needed  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  development  of 
the  church  doctrine.  To  the  bishops  were  also  confided  spe¬ 
cial  duties  in  connection  with  the  general  education,  upon 
which  the  church  from  the  beginning  placed  great  emphasis. 

But  in  all  this  work, — charity,  legislation,  judiciary,  and 
education — we  have  left  the  field  which  naturally  belongs  to 
the  church,  and  have  entered  the  domain  which,  by  general 
consent,  ought  to  be  covered  by  the  activity  of  the  state.  The 
germs  of  a  state  lay  in  the  very  foundations  of  this  adminis¬ 
trative  system ;  and,  as  it  was  developed,  the  church  itself  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  semi-independent,  political  body,  a  sort  of  re¬ 
public  within,  yet  distinct  from,  the  imperial  government.  It 
was  the  need  of  this  extended  administration  in  the  early 
church  which  was  the  direct  occasion  of  that  development  of 
political  forms  which  is  so  characteristic  of  its  later  history. 
So  perfectly  were  these  forms  of  state  government  developed, 
that,  when  Constantine  the  Great  decided  to  recognize  the 
Christian  religion  officially,  it  was  only  necessary  to  recognize 
the  legality  of  the  courts,  in  order  to  embody  the  whole  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  church  into  the  machinery  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire. 

Whether  or  not  this  development  of  a  political  system  was 
the  cause  of  the  religious  decline  which  only  a  little  later  be¬ 
comes  so  apparent  in  the  life  of  the  church,  will  probably  al¬ 
ways  be  an  open  question.  The  defenders  of  the  system  give 
^  Lightfoot,  Dissertation  on  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
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other  and  seemingly  good  reasons  for  this  decline.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  in  some  circles 
to  place  great  emphasis  upon  this  development  as  being  the 
cause  of  much  evil,  as  being  even  an  indication  of  an  absence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  church  reformers  have  generally 
insisted  upon  going  back  to  the  first,  or  at  least  to  the  second, 
century,  for  their  ideals  of  church  government.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  toward  those  forms  now  characterizing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and  many  of  those  to  whom  this  denomina¬ 
tion  is  only  the  Babylon  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  have  given 
to  the  primitive  church  the  chief  blame  for  all  those  things 
which  they  have  found  objectionable  in  Roman  Catholicism. 
But  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the  church  was  compelled 
by  the  nature  of  its  task  to  take  upon  itself  some  definite 
form ;  that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  it  should  there¬ 
in  accommodate  itself  to  the  prevalent  Roman  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  might  even  do  this  unconsciously,  as  Ramsay  '  ar¬ 
gues;  that  the  great  majority  of  Christians  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  organize  in  this  manner ;  that  they  emphasized  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  their  church  officers  because  they  thought  this  the  best 
way  to  guard  against  heresy  and  schism ;  finally,  that  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  plan  seems  to  be  proven  by  the  fact,  that,  while  there 
were  large  sections  of  the  Christian  church  which  would  not 
unite  organically  with  the  early  Catholic  church,  nearly  all 
these  have  disappeared,  and  we  owe  the  vital  Christianity  of 
to-day  to  the  labors  of  those  who  labored  within  the  main 
organization. 

It  is  the  common  result  of  a  thorough  unprejudiced  study 
of  these  times,  that  one  leaves  such  study  with  a  strong  ad- 
iviiration  for  these  early  Christians,  and  a  devout  thankfulness 
to  God  for  their  self-sacrifice  and  work;  with  a  more  lively 
^  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
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hope  for  the  future  of  the  church,  and  a  greater  faith  in  all 
mankind.  Says  Harnack :  “  If  one  takes  into  consideration 
that  the  foundations  for  everything  orthodox  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  were  laid  in  the  second  century,  one  can  only  wonder 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done.  To  the  reproachful  ques¬ 
tions  ;  ‘  How  was  it  possible  that  you  could  depart  so  far  from 
your  original  form  ?  What  has  become  of  you  ?  ’  the  church 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  might  have  answered: 

‘  Well,  I  have  developed  into  this.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
throw  off  much,  and  again  to  take  much  upon  myself.  I  have 
been  compelled  to  do  battle;  my  body  is  covered  with  scars, 
and  my  robe  is  covered  with  dust.  But  I  have  won  victories 
and  have  done  constructive  work.  I  have  beaten  back  poly¬ 
theism;  I  have  shown  the  worthlessness  of  a  state  religicm, 
and  have  almost  destroyed  this  monster ;  I  have  not  hearkened 
unto  the  seductions  of  a  profound  religious  philosophy,  but 
have  opposed  successfully  to  this  last  the  thought  of  an  al¬ 
mighty  God  of  creation ;  finally,  I  have  built  a  great  building, 
a  fortress  with  turrets  and  bulwarks,  wherein  I  guard  my 
treasures  and  protect  the  weak.’  Thus  she  might  have  an¬ 
swered,  and  she  would  have  spoken  the  truth.”  ^ 

The  Christian  church  was  destined  to  be  a  social  power 
because  of  the  contrast  of  her  ethics  to  antique  culture,  al¬ 
ready  approaching  the  last  stages  of  decay.  Because  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  she  was  compelled  to  establish  such  fixed  forms 
as  would  keep  her  externally  independent  and  internally  har¬ 
monious.  Thus,  as  a  state  within  the  Roman  state,  she  came 
out  of  every  p)ersecution  purified  and  strengthened;  and  she 
finally  awakened  universally  the  idea,  already  existing  in  the 
minds  of  Trajan  and  Pliny  the  Younger,  that  she  must  either 
be  destroyed  or  else  would  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the 


^  Wesen  des  Christenthums,  p.  122. 
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imperial  government.  This  thought  occasioned  the  last  and 
most  terrible  persecution,  the  one  under  Diocletian.  But 
when  this  also  miscarried,  Constantine  felt  himself  compelled 
to  formally  recognize  the  church.  In  doing  this,  he  put  the 
seal  upon  the  most  wonderful  social  revolution  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Yet  it  was  a  political  idea,  and  not  a  religious 
conviction,  which  led  Constantine  to  this  step;  and  it  was  not 
to  the  church  as  a  religious  body,  but  to  the  church  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  power,  to  which  he  sacrificed  the  hitherto  prevailing  prin¬ 
ciples  of  imperial  government. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY.» 

BY  THE  REVEREND  ABRAHAM  KUYPER,  D.D.,  LL.D. — ^TRANS¬ 
LATED  BY  THE  REVEREND  J.  HENDRIK  DE  VRIES,  D.D. 

But  some  of  you  may  say,  Is  there  no  good  whatever  in  the 
biblical  criticism  of  the  present  day  ?  Is  it  merely  a  stumbling 
over  straws  and  a  game  of  critical  splitting  of  hairs  ?  Or  have 
you  not  heard  of  the  very  serious  charges  which  are  laid  against 
the  views  of  the  ancient  church?  Did  not  these  g^ave  asser¬ 
tions,  which,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  compelled  our  scientific 
mind  to  agree  with  them,  ever  disturb  your  scientific  con¬ 
science?  And,  if  so,  how  can  you  harmonize  your  beautiful 
confession  with  them? 

In  response  to  which  inquiries,  allow  me  a  single  word, 
which,  if  it  does  not  engage  itself  with  particulars,  holds  itself 
true  to  principle  and  motive. 

First,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  gigantic  labor  which  our  crit¬ 
ics  have  devoted  to  the  Scripture,  is  by  no  means  lost.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  in  the  end,  and  under 
God’s  gracious  disposal,  even  the  excesses  of  the  most  rad¬ 
ical  Scripture-anatomists  will  be  productive  of  good.  How 
could  it  ever  be  unimportant  and  to  no  purpose,  as  far  as  prin¬ 
ciple  and  reverence  allow  it,  to  study  the  origin  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  processes  of  its  entering  upon  existence;  to 
point  out  the  seams  where  the  pieces  of  the  shining  robe  have 
been  so  beautifully  woven  together ;  and  in  a  better  way  than 
w'as  ever  done  before  to  frame,  if  not  with  mathematical  cer- 
^  Concluded  from  page  442. 
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tainty  at  least  with  conjecture,  the  circle  in  whose  midst,  the 
author  by  whom,  and  the  time  in  which,  a  book  of  Scripture 
originated?  So  little  do  I  aim  at  the  abandonment  of  these 
studies,  that  I  would  no  sooner  sanction  an  official  ban  upon 
these  vivisectorial  excesses  and  physiological  indelicacies  with 
the  Corpus  Scriptures  than  with  the  corpus  humanum.  But 
if,  in  the  circle  of  the  medical  sciences,  these  vivisectorial  ex¬ 
cesses  and  physiological  violations  of  common  chastity  are  not 
prohibited  by  law,  has  not  the  nobler-mnded  medicus  the 
right,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  itself  of  his  science, — i.  e.  in 
the  name  of  the  human  character  that  belongs  to  it,  because  it 
has  the  home  for  its  object, — to  protest  against  these  shame¬ 
ful  cruelties,  and  the  no  less  shameful  indelicacies,  as  inde¬ 
cent  and  unlawful  ?  Or,  is  it  not  true  that  in  his  bodily  ap¬ 
pearing  man  ceases  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor  of  furnishing 
an  object  for  a  separate  science,  when,  treating  the  animal  cru¬ 
elly  and  himself  having  become  bestial,  he  degrades  himself 
to  being,  little  better  than  a  corpus  vile?  And  have  we  no 
equal  rights,  when  it  concerns  the  Corpus  Scriptures,  to  enter 
our  complaints  on  the  ground  of  the  absence  of  feeling  in  the 
vivisectors  and  the  offensive  profanities  of  the  Scripture- 
physiologists;  not  in  spite,  but  in  the  name,  of  our  science; 
both  because,  by  their  actions,  the  principle  itself  of  theologfy 
is  violated,  and  because  a  patchwork  quilt  such  as  they  make 
the  Scripture  to  be  does  no  longer  reward  the  trouble  of  sci¬ 
entific  investigation. 

I  welcome  the  finest  perception  by  the  senses 
also,  in  the  domain  of  criticism.  But  even  as  our  nerves  and 
brains,  the  critical  organ  also  can  suffer  from  hyperoesthesis, 
so  that  it  cannot  do  other  than  observe  incorrectly ;  thus  reach¬ 
ing  that  inharmonious  condition  which  makes  every  noise 
seem  louder,  every  touch  more  startling,  and  every  uneven- 
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ness  the  rougher  to  its  sense.  Such  a  hyperaesthesis  becomes 
a  power  that  governs  the  patient,  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
which  is  heightened  by  one’s  very  efforts  to  resist.  Where¬ 
fore  not  every  one  who  announces  himself  needs  to  be  heard 
nor  is  all  criticism  indiscriminately  to  be  taken  into  account 
but  it  must  first  be  determined,  by  the  principle  of  Iheolc^ 
itself,  whether  we  deal  with  a  normal  observer,  or  with  one 
who,  abnormally  excited,  is  not  able  to  criticise  correctly. 

Finally,  the  Holy  Scripture  condemns  the  world  and  the  spir¬ 
it  that  governs  it.  Hence  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  this  spirit  of  the  world,  which  has  made  itself  so  strongly 
felt  in  this  age,  should  bend  its  energies  toward  the  breaking- 
down  of  the  authority  of  the  Scripture.  Either  it  must  bend 
before  the  Scripture  or  the  Scripture  must  bend  to  it,  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  the  spirit  which  inspires  the 
world,  must  wage  inexorable  war  against  the  spirit  that  in¬ 
spired  the  Scripture.  The  antithesis  formed  by  the  two  is 
diametrical.  And  since  we  also,  who  are  investigators  of  the 
Scripture,  have  drunk  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  danger 
is  possible  that  our  biblical  criticism  may  adopt  a  tentative 
character,  whereby,  under  the  mask  of  honoring  it,  our  study 
of  the  Scripture  may  tend  to  undermine  its  authority.  This 
presumption  has  indeed  become  a  probability  by  this  single 
fact,  that  many  men  who  attach  no  sigpiificance  whatever  to 
the  Scripture,  and  scarcely  believe  in  it  at  all,  devote  to  it  the 
best  parts  of  their  life  and  the  choicest  of  their  powers. 

The  principle  of  theology  itself,  therefore,  must  needs  watch 
against  the  degeneration  of  her  scientific  and  sacred  charac¬ 
ter,  both  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  principle,  the  aesthesis 
of  the  investigator,  and  that  which  determines  the  tendency 
of  the  investigation.  Hence  I  do  not  plead  for  conservatism. 
If  that  were  my  aim,  I  could  readily  make  my  task  much 
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lighter  by  setting  up  Reuss  against  Kuenen,  Schultz  against 
Reuss,  and  the  collaborators  of  Lange’s  Commentaries  against 
Schultz,  in  order  finally  to  assume  for  my  own  responsibility 
only  so  much  as  the  most  conservative  have  yielded  to  the 
claim  of  criticism.  But  what  would  this  avail  ?  For  the  sake 
of  secondary  considerations,  conservatism  merely  disparages 
theories  whose  validity  one  is  bound  to  honor,  and  principles 
to  whose  spread  one  is  prepared  to  devote  his  energies.  There 
is  no  strength  in  this.  And  therefore  I  make  no  appeal  at  the 
bar  of  conservatism,  but  ask  the  encyclopedia  of  our  science, 
what  the  proper  principle  of  theology  here  both  allows  and 
disallows.  And  when,  with  respect  to  this  radical  question,  we 
grant  that  theology,  as  was  shown  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  having  not  the  creatiirely  but  the  Creator  as  object, 
takes  no  observations,  but,  in  direct  distinction  from  all  other 
sciences,  becomes  sensible  of  facts,  so  that  in  the  science  of 
theology  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  subject  but  the  spirit  of  the 
object  which  is  the  active  investigator,  it  follows  immediately 
that  all  study,  which,  as  shown  by  its  results,  has  ceased  to  be 
the  instrument  in  the  employ  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  falls, 
eo  ipso,  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  theological  domain. 
This  is  a  position  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  devoid  of  strength  to  our  opponents,  and  therefore  is 
not  intended  for  those,  who,  after  having  embalmed  theology, 
i.  e.  “  the  science  of  God,”  have  proclaimed  that  the  science 
of  “  Religion  ”  is  queen ;  but  which  I  maintain  in  its  entirety 
in  the  face  of  every  one  who  still  professes  with  us  to  be 
priests  in  the  temple  of  theology. 

As  long  as  we  desire  to  be  theologians,  we  may  never  raise  the 
building  of  our  science,  save  under  and  in  the  service  of  God 
the  Holy  Spirit,  since  he  is  our  only  Architect  and  Master- 
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builder.  Thus  if,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  we  apply  this  pnnci- 
pie  first  to  another  part  of  this  science,  we,  as  theologians,  are 
in  duty  bound  to  dismiss  the  free-will  services  in  the  domain 
of  ethics  of  both  Martensen,  the  mediating  theologian,  and  Van 
der  Goltz,  the  full-blooded  ethical,  since  the  one  condoned  and 
called  good  the  violation  of  an  oath,  and  the  other  the  violation 
of  the  commandment  of  honesty  in  p>ersons  of  high  station 
[Von  Bismarck  was  here  referred  to].  The  works  of  both 
these  masters  fall  short  of  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  are 
as  such,  eo  ipso,  refused  admittance,  as  contraband,  at  the  the¬ 
ological  frontier,  where  the  blade  of  the  cherub  glitters,  and 
the  Spiritus  Creator  is  worshiped  as  Omnium  Solus  Doctor, 

If  now  we  apply  this  same  standard  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  the  leading  thought  which  we  reach  will  be 
as  follows : — 

1.  That  every  view,  according  to  which  what  is  holy  can 
api>ear  in  the  form  of  a  lie,  and  by  which,  under  the  use  of  the 
shameful  invention  of  the  so-called  “  pious  fraud,”  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  made  to  counteract  his  own  deepest  character,  must 
be  rejected,  as  being  based  upon  an  erroneous  investigation. 
To  pretend,  for  instance,  that  in  books  which  one  accepts  as 
canonical  the  Holy  Spii'it  represents  r.'.yths  as  history,  and 
places  before  us  a  vaticinium  ex  event u  in  a  false  form  as 
prophecy,  is  to  attribute  absurdities  to  that  Spirit  which  are 
inconsistent  with  his  integrity. 

2.  Each  theory — and  this  will  be  considered  a  little  more 
at  length — must  equally  be  dismissed,  whose  result  antago¬ 
nizes  what  the  Holy  Spirit  asserts  in  the  Scripture  concern¬ 
ing  the  Scripture. 

No  one  denies  that  the  Holy  Scripture  comes  to  us  with 
an  absolute  principle.  It  asserts,  indeed,  that,  all  “wisdom” 
of  the  world  is  “  foolishness  ” ;  that  only  the  Spirit,  who 
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jpeaks  of  himself  as  the  searcher  of  all  things,  can  teach  us 
wisdom;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  every  creaturely  spirit  must 
subject  itself  in  its  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  now  and 
eternally,  to  that  Spirit.  This  places  us  before  an  absolute 
dilemma;  a  choice  with  no  way  of  escape.  For  this  principle 
must  either  be  contested,  by  doing  which  return  is  made  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  world ;  or  this  principle  must  be  accepted, 
and  this  g^ves  it  the  right  of  way  across  the  entire  domain 
of  our  studies.  With  those  who  chose  the  first  member  of  this 
dilemma,  we  can  have  no  further  dealings  here :  for  them  there 
exists  no  longer  any  Scripture.  But  of  those  who  made  the 
better  choice,  and  who  with  joy  and  with  an  undivided  heart 
have  said  “  Amen  ”  to  this  absolute  Scripture-principle,  we 
ask  in  all  seriousness,  “What  claim  is  made  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  which  it  announces  concerning  itself  as  Scripture?** 
And  here  our  way  separates  itself  irrevocably  from  that  of 
the  ethicals.  For  when  we  reach  this  point,  the  ethicals  say : 
“  This  you  must  determine  from  the  facts  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves  to  you  in  that  Scripture;  and  if  you  find  errors  there, 
it  but  shows,  eo  ipso,  that  the  Scripture  does  not  pretend  to 
be  infallible.”  This,  however,  is  no  correct  process  of  reason¬ 
ing,  and  I  reject  it  on  these  two  decisive  grounds:  (1)  be¬ 
cause,  sanction  to  pass  such  a  judgment  is  only  conceivable 
when  one  is  in  possession  of  the  autographs  themselves, — for, 
as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  possible  that  errors  have  crept  in 
later  on  in  what  was  written  without  error;  and  (2)  because 
the  self-witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  concerning  his  own  work 
is  far  more  authoritative  than  the  judgment  which  you,  O  fal¬ 
lible  man,  form  on  the  ground  of  this  work  of  the  Spirit.  In 
a  child,  indeed,  it  would  be  presumptuous  and  disrespectful 
if  he  formed  conclusions  from  his  father’s  doings  that  are 
contradictory  to  the  conscious  self-witness  of  the  father;  and 
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how  can  you  dare  to  pass  criticism  upon  the  self-consciousneas 
of  the  Scripture  ^when  you  have  no  other  standard  in  hand 
than  that  which  you  assume  to  find  in  the  Scripture? 

And,  therefore,  I  neither  ask  Rothe  nor  Rabiger  what  the 
Scripture  claims  to  be,  but  the  highest  interpreter  of  the 
Scripture-organism  itself;  to-wit,  the  Christ  and  his  anointed 
apostolate.  If,  then,  Christ  and  his  apostles  declare  that  the 
Scripture  of  the  Old  Covenant  is  very  really  inspired,  and  that 
by  this  inspiration  it  is  of  binding  authority  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  individual  word ;  or,  to  cite  a  single  point  in  detail, 
if,  with  a  lifted  finger,  the  Son  of  God  says  to  me,  “  Thus  and 
so  has  Daniel  the  prophet  spoken;  my  disciples,  consider  it!” 
and  I,  like  the  ethicals,  should  form  a  contrary  conclusion 
notwithstanding,  then  I  would  deem  that  I  had  forfeited  the 
claim  to  the  name  of  theologian,  and  I  would  consider  myself 
to  have  entered  into  a  flagrant  contest  with  the  real  principle 
of  my  science,  since  I  contradicted  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  self- 
conscious  declaration  of  his  absolute  interpreters. 

3.  Every  critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scripture  must  be  re¬ 
jected  as  being  foreign  to  theology,  which  is  governed  by  a 
philosophical  principle  which  evidently  reacts  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  this  canon  especially  interprets 
a  good  deal. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  the  following  four  points: — 

(1)  Indisputably  the  entire  Scripture-study,  especially  that 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  at  this  moment  governed  by  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  there  was  a  fall  from  holy  to  unholy,  or  whether 
there  was  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  lower  to  the  pure  and 
holy.  This  question  returns  in  three  stages :  First,  with  Adam; 
then  with  Israel  in  the  wilderness ;  and,  finally,  with  the  early 
Christian  church.  And  because  this  question  is  now  answered 
in  the  negative,  the  hamartialogy  of  Genesis  iii.  must  be  the 
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pftxiuct  of  phantasy;  the  nobler  parts  of  the  thorah  must  not 
be  attributed  to  Moses,  but  lie  at  the  end  of  the  Israelitish  de¬ 
velopment;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  church 
must  only  ripen  gradually.  And  now  I  ask,  “  Is  there  a  ten- 
(jency  to  be  noted  here,  or  not  ?”  And  when  I  know,  that  the 
elimination  of  the  fall  is  at  present  the  principle  of  all  philos¬ 
ophy;  that  the  idea  of  such  a  fall  is  most  deeply  insulting  to 
the  pride  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  con¬ 
demns  the  wisdom  of  the  world  in  this  very  point;  that,  in 
giving  holy  gifts  to  Adam  and  to  Moses,  and  g^races  and  pow¬ 
ers  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Spirit  exhibits  the  di¬ 
vine  majesty,  and  in  each  subsequent  falling  away  our  deep 
corruption,  is  it  not  folly  itself  for  us  theologians  to  be  train- 
bearers  of  a  Scripture-study  which  at  each  of  these  three 
points  secularizes  the  Scripture? 

(2)  Seeking  an  accord  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  spirit  of 
the  world  runs  again  and  again  after  Synergism,  in  order,  by 
accentuating  human  activity,  God’s  inworking  may  not  merely 
be  limited,  but  destroyed,  particularly  in  its  absoluteness. 
Likewise  there  is  a  tendency  at  work  in  the  biblical  criticism 
of  the  present  day  to  undertake  the  same  contest  against  the 
sovereignty  of  inspiration  which  Arminius  waged  against  the 
sovereignty  of  grace.  For  whereupon  does  the  denial  of 
prophecy  rest  other  than  upon  the  denial  of  God’s  immovable 
decree?  What  is  the  humanizing  of  inspiration  other  than  a 
repeated  protest  against  a  grace,  which,  being  irresistible, 
never  fails  of  its  purpose  ? 

(3)  The  “  wisdom  of  the  world  ”  constantly  seeks  to  reduce 
the  immediate  work  of  God  in  history  to  ever  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  cannot  rest  until  the  factor  “  God  ”  has  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  same.  In  like  manner,  the  Scripture  also, 
which  lays  its  witness  in  the  scale  against  this  very  process  of 
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the  wiping  out  of  God’s  name,  had  to  be  distilled  until  creation 
passed  away  in  a  Darwinian  evolution ;  the  miracle  went  hid¬ 
ing;  inspiration  was  reduced  to  an  unobservable  touch  of  a 
soul  unconscious  of  that  fact;  and,  finally,  the  human  author 
appeared  so  one-sidedly  in  the  foreground  that  at  length  there 
remained  no  higher  honor  for  the  Divine  Author  (Auctor  pri. 
marius)  than  the  service  of  a  laudatory  editor  with  the  people 
who  still  believe. 

(4)  It  has  ever  been  a  trait  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  this  especially  in  our  days,  to  class  the  idolatries  of  the 
nations  who  do  not  know  God,  as  very  honorable  forms  of 
religion  under  the  self-same  category  with  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  Its  philosophical  principle,  that  there  is  no  wall  of  sep¬ 
aration  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  compelled  and 
still  compels  it  to  do  this.  But  this  was  bound  of  necessity 
to  overthrow  the  whole  Scripture-study,  especially  that  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  simple  change  of  the  name  by  which 
henceforth  all  idolatry,  however  defiant  its  character  might 
be  to  the  only  true  God,  is  called  “  religion,”  is  a  criticism  on 
the  Old  Covenant  that  condemns  its  entire  world-view.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass,  that,  wholly  contradictory  to  the  teachings 
of  Scripture,  Israel’s  religious  development  was  explained 
to  have  sprung  from  the  same  root  as  that  of  the  heathen,  and, 
finally,  the  nobler  idolatrous  nations  were  represented  as  co- 
operators  in  the  work  of  establishing  what  Israel,  yes  what 
Jesus,  confessed. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  irresistible  spiritual  impulse  of  the 
philosophy  of  our  age  to  transpose  in  every  way  the  "Deus- 
homo  "  into  the  “Homo-deus/'  was  bound  of  an  iron  necessity 
either  disdainfully  to  cast  off  the  whole  Scripture  or,  when 
piety  refrained  from  this,  to  take  apart  the  joining  map  of 
that  Scripture  and  put  it  differently  together  again,  till  at 
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length,  in  direct  opposition  to  its  own  principle,  the  Scripture 
had  guaranteed  or  subscribed  this  false  hypothesis  of  the 

wisdom  of  the  world  ”  with  its  seal.  This,  however,  shows 
to  us  no  less  that  that  theologian  tears  up  his  credentials,  who, 
instead  of  opposing  hand  to  hand  this  process  of  roughly  pull¬ 
ing  out  the  leaves  of  this  most  precious  of  all  the  roses  of 
Sharon,  is  either  sufficiently  cowardly  or  thoughtless  to  allow 
himself  to  be  carried  along  by  this  current  of  the  humanizing 
of  the  Scriptures  and  to  present  it  under  pleasing  colors  to 
the  masses. 

That,  after  the  subtraction  of  all  this,  there  still  remains 
serious  objections  at  several  points  to  the  absoluteness  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scripture,  we  neither  deny  nor  hide,  even 
though  one  readily  sees  to  what  small  dimensions  this  moun¬ 
tain  of  insurmountable  obstacles  has  already  fallen  away. 
This,  however,  does  not  remove  the  necessity  that,  so  far  from 
passing  lightly  by  the  still  remaining  objections,  the  scientific 
theologian  must  look  them  squarely  in  the  face,  always  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  this  fourfold  consideration : — 

1.  That  some  of  these  objections  flow  from  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  perfect  autographs  do  not  lie  before  us,  but  an 
imperfect  text,  which  is  a  text  with  errors. 

2.  That  the  writing  down  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  what  was 
inspired  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  protocolization  of 
an  authentic  official  report,  but  that  the  several  events  and 
truths,  yea,  the  same  events  and  truths  in  their  many-sided 
significance,  have  been  brought  to  the  canvass  by  the  Highest 
Artist  with  a  diversion  of  color  and  many-sidedness  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  may  indeed  confuse  the  near-sighted  cabalist, 
but  which  by  its  delightful  harmonies  fills  the  master-student, 
standing  at  a  distance,  with  heavenly  raptures. 

3.  It  remains  indeed  the  calling  of  apologetics  to  bring 
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out  the  passages  of  Scripture  that  sound  contradictory  to 
each  other,  in  their  real,  even  though  it  be  covered,  harmony 
Hence  the  need  of  loci  paralleli,  not  after  the  style  of  the  de¬ 
parted  supranaturalists, — ah,  they,  indeed,  had  no  more  the¬ 
ology! — no,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  Juniuses  and  Voetiuses- 
a  spiritual,  no  narrow-minded  Harmonistica ;  not  a  pitiful 
amateur  effort,  but  a  logical  interpretation  of  our  sense  of 
representation  by  paying  attention  to  the  Trore;  ttw?;  viro  nvo?; 
and  Kara  tiV. 

4.  If,  then,  there  still  remain  seeming  inexplicables,  cruces 
interpretum,  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  before  which  not  I, — for 
that  implies  nothing, — but  all  confessing  theologians  stand, 
even  then  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  say  it  in  the  hearing 
of  the  whole  scientific  world,  that,  facing  the  choice  between 
leaving  this  question  unanswered,  and  with  the  simple-minded 
people  of  God  confessing  my  ignorance,  or  with  the  learned 
ethical  brethren  from  scientific  logicalness  rejecting  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Scripture,  I  firmly  choose  the  first,  and  with  my 
whole  soul  shrink  back  from  the  last. 

For,  to  say  with  Rothe  and  his  followers,  that  there  are 
myths  in  the  Scripture ;  the  creation-narrative  is  pious  phan¬ 
tasy  ;  phantasy  likewise  the  narrative  of  the  fall ;  the  prophecies 
are  products  of  a  higher-tensioned  spiritual  life;  the  testi¬ 
monies  borne  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  concerning  the  Old 
Covenant  are  devoid  of  normative  power;  the  apostolic  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  truth  is  equally  little  normative  and  bind¬ 
ing  ;  even  the  image  of  the  Christ  which  they  outline  and  paint 
is  not  fixedly  reliable;  and  then  solemnly  to  declare  that  the 
whole  Scripture  from  Gen.  i.  1  to  Rev.  xxii.  21  is  their  Word 
of  God,  is  more  than  I  can  do;  it  is  too  bold  for  me;  it  looks 
wonderfully  much  like  a  protestatio  actui  contraria,  which  I 
hear,  but  of  which  I  have  no  understanding.  And  when,  more- 
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over,  I  observe  that  in  the  circles  of  these  “  faithful  ”  ones 
the  modernizing  vivisectors  are  widely  known,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  champions  of  inspiration — 
such  as  Gausen  not  only,  but  also  such  men  as  Hodge  and 
Philippi  ;  yea,  even  Beck  and  Mehring — are  scarcely  known  at 
all,  then,  in  all  seriousness,  I  am  filled  with  apprehension  for 
the  future ;  then  I  seem  to  hear  the  rushing  sound  as  of  rap¬ 
idly  falling  waters ;  and  I  feel  the  “  zeal  of  God  ”  come  over 
me  which  compels  me  to  reject  a  “  word  of  God  ”  so-called 
but  which  is  fallible,  as  a  contradictio  in  terminis,  which  ex¬ 
changes  fixedness  of  principle  for  half-measures,  and  which, 
while  ever  going  backward,  with  the  face  turned  toward 
Christ,  constantly  separates  itself  but  further  from  the 
“Christ  according  to  the  Scriptures.” 

And  should  any  one  still  answer  that,  judging  as  I  do,  I 
myself  am  not  justified,  since  I  acknowledge  errors,  if  not  in 
the  autographa,  at  least  in  the  texts  at  our  service,  then  let  me 
remove  this  latent  objection  by  this  other  question,  whether, 
if  you  held  in  your  hand  a  cup  of  pure  gold  but  whose  edge 
is  slightly  damaged,  and  I  held  in  my  hand  an  entirely  perfect 
cup  but  of  gold  which  is  not  real,  you  would  say,  **  It  is  all 
the  same  to  me :  I  will  cheerfully  take  your  imitation  in  ex¬ 
change  for  my  golden  cup  ”? 

III. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  biblical  criticism  of  the  present  day 
deprives  the  church  of  her  theology,  and  robs  her  of  her  Bible. 
What  remains  to  be  demonstrated  is,  that  it  also  attacks 
the  church’s  right  to  her  liberty  in  Christ,  or,  if  you  please, 
consigns  her  to  the  embraces  of  the  worst,  because  intellectual, 
kind  of  clericalism. 

A  troubled  soul,  tossed  with  tempest  and  not  comforted,  is 
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filled  with  anxiety,  and  thirsts  after  certainty.  In  the  heart 
of  one  who  is  so  apprehended  of  the  Lord,  even  though  he  be 
a  plain  day-laborer,  the  sacred  things  of  the  Almighty  have 
found  a  lodging,  and  therefore  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  the 
powers  of  hell  antagonize  those  sacred  things.  Thus  a  con¬ 
flict  is  waged  as  of  g^ant-forces  in  his  breast,  and  that  oppresses 
him;  he  sees  no  way  of  escape;  he  faints  beneath  its  tension, 
except  He  who  is  compassionate  takes  compassion  on  him, 
and  sets  him  up  upon  the  Rock  of  the  Word.  Only  when  he 
stands  on  that  Word,  does  the  oil  of  gladness  drip  in  his  soul 
instead  of  mourning,  and  the  garments  of  praise  begin  to  shine 
forth  in  place  of  the  spirit  of  heaviness,  and  the  man  breaks 
forth  in  singing  the  praises  of  Him  who  has  set  him  free  from 
bonds ;  also  from  those  oppressing  bonds  of  dependency  upon 
man,  who  at  best  is  but  a  creature  of  dust.  For  to  obtain  real 
peace,  an  unshakable  faith,  and  a  full  development  of  powers, 
our  soul  must,  in  the  depth  of  depths  and  forsaken  of  all  men, 
depend  on  God  Almighty  alone.  To  draw  one’s  being  im¬ 
mediately  from  God’s  own  hand,  consciously  and  continuous¬ 
ly,  this  renders  one  invincible,  enables  one  to  become  heroic, 
and  makes  us  surpass  ourselves.  This  was  the  secret  of  the 
power  by  which  Calvinism  once  astonished  the  world.  That 
forms  character,  steels  the  will  with  energy,  and  sets  man, 
the  citizen,  the  confessor  of  Jesus,  truly  free. 

But  how  does  the  Lord  impart  this  assurance,  with  and 
without  the  intervention  of  man,  to  the  numbers  of  his  elect, 
and  through  them  to  the  church?  We  should  look  this  ques¬ 
tion  sharply  in  the  face,  for  there  are  many  reasons,  because 
of  which  the  Scripture,  such  as  the  churches  and  especially 
the  laity  have  it  in  these  days,  in  itself  falls  short  of  this  cer¬ 
tainty.  In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  the  autog^apha 
of  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  have  been  lost,  and  we  have 
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nothing  at  our  disposal  save  incorrect  manuscripts.  Ag^in,  the 
number  of  books  belonging  to  the  New  Testament  has  never 
been  absolutely  and  infallibly  fixed ;  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  heated  conflicts  were  waged  about  the  canonicity 
of  more  than  one  book.  And,  in  the  third  place,  what  the  or¬ 
dinary  layman  can  have,  is  never  more  than  a  translation  of 
the  original,  to  none  of  which  translation  the  seal  of  infalli¬ 
bility  is  ever  attached.  If  now  with  regard  to  the  Scripture 
the  church  occupied  the  deistical  viewpoint,  that,  after  having 
created  the  word,  the  Holy  Spirit  abandoned  that  Word  to  it¬ 
self,  all  the  benefit  of  the  inspiration  would  be  lost  to  God¬ 
seeking  souls.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Despising  every 
form  of  deism,  the  church  interprets  the  relation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Scripture  in  the  sense  of  a  rich  and  quickening 
theism,  and  the  Reformed  churches  especially,  in  this  also  sur¬ 
passing  the  Lutheran  sister-church,  have  ever  maintained  that 
the  Word  by  itself  never  amounts  to  anything,  and  never  pro¬ 
duces  power  other  than  as  the  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  hence,  in  all  ages,  has  never  been  abandoned  of  that  Holy 
Spirit.  Her  confession  is,  that  by  revelation  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  prepared  the  material  out  of  which  the  garment  of  the 
Scripture  should  be  woven.  When  that  material  was  pre¬ 
pared,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  inspired  the  individual  pieces  of 
Scripture  in  successive  times.  After  that,  through  the  agency 
of  the  church,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  gathered  the  books  which 
had  been  so  prepared  and  finished.  Furthermore,  the  Spirit 
has  watched  over  the  text  of  the  Word  which  he  had  inspired. 
The  Holy  Spirit  has  no  less  irradiated  the  translations  in 
which  that  Word  was  to  come  to  the  nations.  That  same  Holy 
Spirit  has  ever  afterward  himself  interpreted  that  Word 
through  the  official  preaching,  and  has  mingled  it  with  faith 
in  those  that  are  called  unto  life.  And  with  no  one  of  God’s 
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elect  has  the  Holy  Spirit  rested,  until  the  Word,  infallibly  in¬ 
spired  centuries  ago,  bare  fruit  equally  infallible  in  that  soul 
as  though  it  had  been  inspired  for  the  sake  of  that  soul  alone 

The  Holy  Spirit  effects  this  purpose  in  two  ways;  which 
as  tides  hiimana  and  tides  divina  must  sharply  be  distinguished 
Fides  humana  which  is  tides,  and  therefore  equally  surely  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  God,  is  the  reliance  which  the  church  places  in 
the  authority  of  the  Spirit’s  work  by  means  of  the  organism 
of  the  church,  which  aims  at  the  canon,  the  determining  of  the 
text,  the  translation  and  the  exegesis  of  the  books.  Concern¬ 
ing  each  of  these,  therefore,  a  brief  word. 

What  books  form  the  canon,  is  by  itself  as  unquestionably 
certain  as  it  is  to  the  anatomist,  what  members  do  or  do  not 
belong  to  a  normal  human  body.  The  Scripture  is  an  organ¬ 
ism.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  it  or  taken  away  from  it.  It  is 
complete  in  the  fullness  of  numbers  and  entirety  of  its  parts. 
The  question,  however,  whether  at  each  given  moment  the 
church  is  in  the  possession  of  the  anatomical  tact  which  is 
necessary  with  a  firm  hand  to  decide  upon  each  part  of  the 
Scripture,  or  each  book  that  is  presented  with  this  claim,  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  That  certainty  fluctuates  as  the 
waters  of  spiritual  life  in  the  midst  of  the  churches  swell  in 
volume  or  contract.  But  so  far  from  lessening  thereby  the 
confidence  of  the  laity,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  disposed  the 
parts  of  Scripture,  that  those  on  which  the  life  depends  have 
never  been  doubted,  and  in  the  books  that  have  never  been 
doubted  the  stream  of  truth  flows  in  all  its  fullness ;  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  Holy  Spirit  has  directed  also  this  canonical  work 
with  so  firm  a  hand,  that  the  generous  recognition  of  by  far 
the  most  books  astonishes  us  far  more  than  the  continuous 
doubt  expressed  concerning  a  very  few. 

With  respect  to  the  text  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  the  same . 
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confession  is  in  place.  There  is  no  official  text  in  the  original 
language  for  the  New  Testament,  and  the  textns  receptus  is 
certainly  stripped  of  much  beauty  by  errors.  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  likewise  confess  that  that  text  has  not  been  abandoned 
to  chance,  but  has  been  watched  over  with  tender  care  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  cannot  be  granted  that,  when  finally,  in  the 
counsel  of  God,  the  great  moment  had  come  in  which,  some 
four  centuries  ago,  the  Word  of  God  was  to. enter  upon  its 
vast  circulation  through  the  press,  the  text  which  was  then 
chosen  under  the  appointment  of  God  can  have  been  an  indif¬ 
ferent  one;  a  most  imperfect  and  an  almost  hopelessly  im¬ 
paired  and  injured  one;  and  it  must  rather  be  confessed  that 
it  is  entitled  to  a  peculiarly  prominent  place  in  the  front  ranks 
on  account  of  its  eminently  historical  significance.  At  the 
hand  of  other  manuscripts  the  textns  receptus  may  and  must 
be  subjected  to  corrections,  but,  disrobed  of  its  spiritual  pref¬ 
erence,  it  never  needs  to  make  room  for  older  witnesses  as  a 
castaway  per  se.  For  myself,  at  least,  I  have  never  felt  the 
logical  stress  of  the  argument,  that  a  manuscript  of  the  fourth 
century,  eo  ipso,  is  a  more  correct  copy  of  the  autographon, 
than  a  manuscript  of  an  early  origin  but  p>erhaps  following 
an  older  and  therefore  a  purer  text. 

The  direction  of  the  Spirit  also  included  the  translations, 
even  though  it  be  least  of  all-  in  absolute  measures.  Consider 
it  well,  that  now'  in  the  translations  alone,  and  not  in  the  orig¬ 
inal,  the  Word  exists  for  thousands  who  thirst  after  the  liv¬ 
ing  God,  and  who  without  that  Word  will  never  find  Him. 
Even  literary  men  declare  that  both  Luther’s  version  and  the 
Dutch  staten-Bible  are  such  surprising  products  of  sanctified 
genius,  that,  apart  from  a  higher  inspiration,  they  can  scarcely 
be  explained.  Such  translations  by  the  church,  as  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  offered  to  the  laity  in  the  very 
Vol.  LXI.  No.  244.  5 
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prosperous  period  of  her  spiritual  life,  are  for  this  reason  the 
Bible  to  the  people ;  to  theologians  indeed  ever  appealable  to 
the  original,  and  never  in  itself  to  be  taken  as  authority,  but 
of  so  great  value  nevertheless  and  of  such  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance,  that,  under  the  Spirit’s  leading,  the  layman  is  entirely 
justified  who  binds  his  conscience  to  this  translation,  and  not 
to  a  text  that  was  foreign  to  him. 

And,  finally,  as  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Scripture,  here  also 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  real  exegete  and,  in  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion,  the  Supremus  Judex.  This  judicature  the  Spirit  exer¬ 
cises  by  laying  out  the  lines  of  the  truth  in  the  confessional 
standards  of  the  churches ;  by  impelling  the  preaching  and  the 
study  of  the  Scripture  in  those  lines ;  and  even  when,  in  the 
instrumental  use  of  the  Word,  He  accustoms  the  souls  of  be¬ 
lievers  to  that  fixed  course. 


But,  however  much  this  providence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
be  able  to  quicken  a  tides  humana  in  the  churches,  it  does  not 
finish  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  this  human  faith  can 
never  give  absolute  assurance,  and  Calvin  himself  recognized 
that  an  unregenerated  man,  provided  he  is  a  man  of  thought, 
cannot  be  convinced  by  us  of  the  theopneusty  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  semi-somnolent  masses  may  be  held  in  rein  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority,  but  indei>endent,  thoughtful  spirits  never. 
Not  as  though  there  were  separate  rules  for  rich  and  poor,  but 
because,  as  Twesten  correctly  observes,  “  the  absolute  faith 
on  the  divine  character  of  the  Scripture  can  never  rest  other 
than  on  the  immediately  divine  witness.”  For  if  human  rea¬ 
son  were  ever  able  to  demonstrate  the  divine,  then  reason 
would  stand  superior  to  the  divine,  and  thus,  eo  ipso,  the  divine 
character  of  the  divine  word  would  be  destroyed. 

However  much  our  fathers  depended  upon  the  theistic  and 
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unceasing  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Word,  they  have 
never  attributed  any  higher  value  to  the  hdes  humana  than  of 
being  a  preparative  and  directing  work,  and  their  real  power 
and  actual  strength  has  never  sprung  from  any  other  source 
than  the  immediate  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  taken  in  the  Lutheran  sense,  as  of 
a  “  Spiritus  Sanctus  in  ipsa  Scriptura  loqiiens  et  testihcans** 
and  much  less  still  in  the  heavy  sense  of  our  present-day  theo¬ 
logians,  as  a  harmony  of  the  reflex  of  the  Spirit  in  us  with  the 
reflex  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Scripture ;  but  a  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  born,  as  Calvin  puts  it,  when  that  same  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  spoke  centuries  ago  through  the  mouth 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets  enters  into  my  heart,  and  by  a 
supranatural  witness  imparts  to  me  the  indisputable  assur¬ 
ance:  I,  God-myself,  have  inspired  this  Scripture,  this  di¬ 
vine  Word. 

This  touches  the  heart  of  the  question.  He  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  that  witness  stands  immovable  as  a  wall.  He  who  has 
not  received  it,  undulates  as  a  wave  of  the  sea.  And  every 
effort  of  man  to  replace  this  witness  of  the  Spirit  by  one’s 
own  demonstration,  is  sinful,  falls  short  of  the  glory  of  God, 
and  never  accomplishes  its  purpose.  All  children  of  God  re¬ 
ceive  this  witness  at  his  appointed  time,  so  surely,  that  even 
the  ethical  theologians  who  came  to  life,  after  they  had  played 
through  their  entire  repertoire  of  negations,  had  to  come  back 
to  the  church  and  confess  that,  after  all,  “  this  is  the  Word 
of  our  God !  ”  And  therefore,  it  is  this  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  breaks  the  teeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  all  clerical¬ 
ism;  which,  after  the  removal  of  every  middle-link,  binds  the 
soul  immediately  to  God;  and  thereby  enriches  each  layman 
with  that  invaluable  right  of  spiritual  liberty,  from  which 
heroic  courage,  firmness  of  character,  and  real  love  of  freedom 
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are  bom.  This  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  jubilant  prophecy  that 
a  man  need  no  more  say  to  his  brother,  “  Know  the  Lord  ” 
for  that  all  shall  know  him,  even  from  the  least  unto  the  great 
est.  Or,  if  you  please,  call  it  the  holy,  divine,  and  only  real 
equality  which  brings  the  profoundest  scholar  to  his  knees  bv 
the  side  of  the  humblest  house-mother,  with  an  assurance  in 
the  heart  which  is  absolutely  similar  and  unmovable.- 
But,  and  this  is  our  complaint,  the  newer  Scripture-studv 
injures,  likewise,  this  beautifully  ordered  state  of  things.  It 
turns  loose  what  was  fast;  it  lifts  each  piece  of  the  Scripture 
out  of  its  grooves ;  and,  unwilling  and  helpless,  the  laity  are 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Semitic  and  classical 
studies.  Of  course  nothing  remains  of  the  translation,  and 
youthful  preachers  who  have  scarcely  an  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  original  languages  will,  with  appeals  to  the  original 
text,  substitute  the  translation  by  their  own  idea,  until  the 
humble  layman  is  forced  to  exclaim  :  “  What  a  wretched  trans¬ 
lation  I  have !  Would  that  I  could  read  Greek  and  Hebrew  my¬ 
self  !  ”  But  even  this  is  not  the  end,  misguided  soul ;  for, 
hear  how  they  tell  you  in  all  varieties  of  ways  that  the  original 
text  itself  is  hopelessly  impaired,  even  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  manuscripts  offer  no  sufficient  result,  and  turn  on  turn 
the  conjecture-process  must  be  risked;  and  then, — oh,  the 
lieight  of  self-conceit,  of  which,  drifting  with  that  stream,  I 
myself  was  guilty, — we  see  young  men  coming  fresh  from  the 
academy  who  deem  themselves  fully  matured  and  justified  to 
train  their  wits  by  practicing  the  art  of  making  conjectures 
at  the  expense  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  And  even  if  that  were 
all.  But  then  the  poor  laity  must  furthermore  be  told  that  this 
narrative  is  a  myth,  and  the  other  has  come  to  us  from 
Parseeism ;  that  not  only  with  respect  to  editorship  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  content,  the  books  of  Moses  are  of  much 
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later  origin ;  that  the  reports  of  the  creation  and  of  the  fall  arc ' 
sacred  phantasies;  that  Daniel  was  a^ pious  fraud;  yea,  even 
that  the  word  of  the  apostles  cannot  be  normative,  neither  for 
our  confession  nor  for  the  picture  which  we  form  for  ourselves 
of  the  Lord.  To  all  this  the  laity  must  listen ;  and  when  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  confessional  standard,  they  are  told,  that  God's 
Word,  apart  from  every  formula  of  faith,  is  the  proper  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  Reformed  Church,  And  when  one  asks,  “  Do  you 
mean  by  this  the  Scripture?  ”  the  answer  runs,  “  No,  but  mere¬ 
ly  God’s  word  in  that  Scripture.”  And  when  further  it  is  asked, 
“  Is  it  what  is  there  recorded  as  God’s  word  ?  ”  again  the  an¬ 
swer  runs,  “  No,  it  is  not  that.  The  prophets  called  it  so  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  but  it  was  really  the  product  of  their  own 
thoughts.”  And  this  is  what  the  church  of  God  feels  deeply 
hurt  about,  and  against  which  she  rebels  with  all  the  intensity 
of  her  thirst  after  liberty  and  zeal  of  fidelity  to  a  sacred 
charge.  She  smarts  under  it  as  under  the  jeers  that  impugn 
the  seriousness  of  her  heart,  and  as  under  a  game  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  needs  of  her  soul.  It  stings  her  as  the  insult  of  a 
jeering  clericalism,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  she  resents  it. 

For,  though  I  well  know  that  even  thus  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
and  does  work  an  inward  and  certain  witness  in  the  regener¬ 
ated  soul,  by  all  this  the  historic  consciousness  is  weakened; 
—and  moreover,  aside  from  the  regenerated  and  the  redeemed, 
there  are  still  the  children  of  the  churches,  and  it  makes  the 
blood  rush  to  the  face  to  see  how  mercilessly  and  unpardona- 
bly  cruelly  these  vivisectors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  deal  with 
the  souls  of  our  children. 

For  of  course,  when  the  Scripture  is  open  to  question  as 
they  say  it  is,  a  common  copy  of  our  version  becomes  an  al¬ 
most  worthless  volume ;  the  country-pastor  is  the  only  one  who 
can  explain  it  from  his  books ;  the  Orientalist  and  the  Graecist 
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become  the  seers  of  our  days,  whom  all  Israel  must  counsel- 
and  the  specialty  in  introduction-studies  becomes  the  High 
Priest  of  a  new-born  church,  before  whose  oracle  the  aston¬ 
ished  masses  bend  their  knees. 

Add  to  this  that,  in  consequence  of  this  all-disintegrating 
criticism,  every  new  preacher  has  other  things  to  proclaim  in 
the  self-same  congregation;  also,  that  this  theistic,  never-ceas¬ 
ing  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ignored ;  yea,  that  above  all 
else  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  same  way  as  in¬ 
spiration  is  either  weakened  after  the  Lutheran  style,  or  in  the 
Fichtean  sense  is  subjectivated, — and,  in  all  seriousness,  I  ask, 
Is  it  said  too  much,  is  it  spoken  too  crassly,  when,  after  having 
exhibited  this  vivisection  that  has  presumptuously  been  applied 
to  the  Scripture,  as  the  corruptor  of  our  theology  and  the  an- 
nihilator  of  the  Bible,  I  at  length  no  less  seriously  brand  it  as 
an  avenue  to  clericalism ;  and  that  therefore,  as  a  free-born  son 
of  a  nation  which  purchased  its  liberty  from  Spain  and  on  the 
ground  of  this  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  protest  against 
this  violation  of  the  right  of  the  churches  and  this  injury 
worked  against  the  liberty  of  the  laity? 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  task,  and  my  threefold  pro¬ 
test  against  the  biblical  criticism  of  the  present  day  has  been 
entered.  I  find  no  fault  with  what  is  done  by  those  who  are 
outside,  nor  with  what  has  been  done  by  any  in  the  capadty 
of  Semitic  philologians.  But  I  deplore  that  in  the  domain  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  very  temple  of  the  sacred  the¬ 
ology,  the  Holy  Scripture  has  been  so  roughly  handled  by 
those  who  profess  themselves  to  be  Christian  theologians,  that 
at  their  hand  the  Holy  Bible  has  been  recklessly  and  unspar¬ 
ingly  carved  and  torn  loose  in  its  several  parts,  and  has  had 
its  organism  remodeled  after  philosophical  hypotheses.  I  think 
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I  have  shown  with  logical  accuracy  both  the  encyclopedic,  dog- 
jnatic,  and  ecclesiastical  ruin  which  this  critical  vandalism  has 
perpetrated,  and,  that  I  might  shun  the  very  appearance  of 
spiritual  cowardice,  I  have  boldly  and  candidly  set  over- 
against  this  my  own  confession  respecting  the  Holy  Scripture. 
I  did  this  in  the  still  consciousness  that,  with  no  cover  or 
fingers  over  my  eyes,  I  looked  the  criticism  squarely  in  the 
face;  condoned  and  mollified  nothing;  and  that  with  an  hon¬ 
est,  scientific  conscience  I  stand  immovably  firm  in  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  inspiration  by  the  Spirit.  I  am  quite  prepared  that 
this  will  occasion  surprise  with  one,  bitterness  with  another; 
but  why  should  I  be  denied  the  right  to  speak,  when  it  has 
come  to  this  pass,  that  even  they  who  confess  the  name  of  Je¬ 
sus  offer  the  incense  of  approbation  to  the  most  radical  anato¬ 
mists  of  the  Scripture  ?  God  the  Lord  has  granted  me  the  cour¬ 
age  of  my  conviction,  and  though  this  conviction  may  seem  ut¬ 
ter  foolishness  to  our  modern  Greeks,  and  to  our  ethical  Israel 
a  stone  of  offense,  I  hold  myself  fast  to  it,  even  as  all  the  dear 
people  of  God  have  embraced  it  these  nineteen  centuries,  as 
“the  Power  of  God,”  a  power  g^ven  us  of  God  not  for  the 
pleasing  of  our  pride,  but  for  the  making  sure  of  our  salva¬ 
tion. 

And  if  with  this  I  take  my  departure  both  from  my  modem 
and  ethical  opponents,  I  say  to  the  moderns  among  my  critics, 
“  Even  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  you  wander  and  err,  yet  with 
you  there  is  logical  consistency ;  for,  as  you  say,  the  Scripture 
is  a  scripture  like  other  books,  entirely  human  of  origin ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  inspiration  either,  no  more  regard  for  the 
elect  who  call  for  certainty,  and  the  whole  sancta  theologia  is 
metamorphosed  into  the  science  of  religion.”  To  the  ethicals, 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  because  they  still  confess  the  holy 
name  of  the  Lord,  are  still  my  brethren ;  to  them  I  say :  “  Smelt 
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away  the  philosophical  alloy  from  the  pure  gold  which  still 
hides  in  the  kernel  of  your  faith.  Be  done  with  that  limping 
on  two  mutually  excluding  principles.  Choose  once  more  a 
form  that  will  suit  the  glorious  life  in  which  you  also  desire 
to  lave  and  satisfy  your  soul.  Above  all,  have  pity,  have 
mercy,  upon  those  who  are  deeply  hurt,  because  they  are  the 
church  of  the  living  God.”  And  if  the  younger  among  them 
w^ere  to  ask,  if  then  they  must  violate  their  insight  and  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  their  scientific  conscience,  I  would  answer,  “  No ;  never 
do  that.  It  is  never  safe  to  do  anything  against  the  conscience, 
and  no  difficulties  of  conscience  may  ever  be  called  con¬ 
quered  before  they  are  conquered  indeed.  But  if  you  would 
do  violence,  if  you  would  try  your  strength  against  something, 
oh,  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Lx)rd,  let  me  urge  you  to  do  vio¬ 
lence  indeed  against  the  highness  of  our  human  thinking, 
cast  your  biblical  criticism,  and  not  the  Bible,  into  the  melting- 
pot,  and,  as  theologians,  and  as  shepherds  of  the  flocks,  cease 
from  aspiring  to  be  anything  else,  or  anything  higher  than 
small  in  your  own  wisdom  and  correspondingly  more  richly 
endued  instruments  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  PSALMS. 

by  the  reverend  ROBERT  CAMERON^  D.D. 

The  writer  has  just  read  an  advance  copy  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  ^  that  have  come  from  the  press  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  hundred  years.  Unless  one  is  laboring  under  a 
misconception  of  its  importance,  this  book  will  create  a  greater 
sensation  amongst  the  scholars  of  Christendom,  and  will  be¬ 
come  a  greater  factor  in  securing  a  return  to  sane  thinking, 
than  any  event  since  the  modern  methods  of  the  destructive 
critics  have  “  had  the  floor,”  and  have  secured  the  ear  of  the 
Giristian  public.  And  yet,  the  fundamental  facts  upon  which 
the  book  is  based,  are  so  simple,  so  self-evident,  and  in  such 
harmony  with  every  phenomenon  in  the  Psalter,  that  one  can 
only  wonder  why  the  discovery  had  not  been  made  by  others 
during  the  past  two  thousand  years.  The  achievement  of  the 
author  illustrates  what  a  small  amount  of  careful  research 
and  independent  thinking  there  is  amongst  men  of  reputed 
learning,  after  all  the  boasting  made  in  behalf  of  modern 
scholarship. 

It  is  well  known  amongst  all  students  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  titles  of  the  Psalms — that  is,  their  superscriptions  and  sub¬ 
scriptions — have  been  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  com¬ 
mentators  and  expositors.  This  is  true  amongst  the  Jewish 
scholars  as  well  as  amongst  those  of  the  Christian  faith.  In 
fact,  one  part  of  the  titles  has  been  given  up  in  despair.  In 

*  The  Titles  of  the  Psalms.  By  Joseph  William  Thirtle.  London  and 
New  York:  Frowde. 
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general  terms  these  titles  may  be  ranged  under  three  heads* 
(1)  the  authorship  and  character  of  the  psalm;  (2)  the  histor¬ 
ical  circumstances  out  of  which  the  psalm  had  its  growth* 
(3)  the  place  of  the  psalm  in  the  service  of  the  temple  as  indi- 
cated  by  such  words  as  “  To  the  Chief  Musician.”  As  to  the 
first  two  classes  of  psalms,  the  only  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  prejudices  and  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  of  the  expositors ;  but,  when  we  come  to  the  last  class  of 
titles,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  Everything  is  incon¬ 
sistent,  contradictory,  and  confusing.  Neither  Jew  nor  Chris¬ 
tian,  neither  narrow  evangelical  nor  broad  latitudinarian  nor 
spiritualizing  mystic,  has  been  able  to  thread  his  way  through 
the  jungle.  Neither  the  reverent  student  who  believes  in  the 
consistent  unity  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  Psalms  as 
a  part  of  that  whole,  nor  the  flippant  sciolist  who  talks  about 
“  sources  ”  for  which  he  had  no  evidence,  and  scraps  and  re¬ 
dactors  and  editors  that  never  had  an  existence  outside  of  his 
mental  conceptions,  could  solve  the  problem.  The  difficultly 
have  existed  for  more  than  two  thousand  years — they  defied 
the  ingenuity  of  the  greatest  scholars  two  hundred  years  be- 
fdre  the  days  of  our  Lord.  Dr.  Delitzsch,  speaking  of  these 
titles,  says  *.  “  The  LXX.  found  them  already  in  existence, 

and  did  not  understand  them.  The  key  to  their  comprehen¬ 
sion  must  have  been  lost  very  early.”  By  common  consent, 
then,  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  musical  titles  of  the 
Psalter  has  been  hopelessly  lost  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  How  was  it  lost,  and  how  was  it  found?  The  answer 
to  these  two  questions,  together  with  a  few  consequences  that 
follow,  is  the  essence  of  what  we  have  in  hand. 

It  is  of  importance  that  we  take  into  consideration  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ancient  writing.  It  is  conceded,  that  neither  in 
prose  nor  in  poetry  were  there  any  paragraph  divisions,  such 
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as  we  use  at  the  present  day  with  good  results,  to  assist  the 
eve  in  reading  and  the  mind  in  understanding.  The  material 
was  run  along  on  papyrus  or  parchment  or  vellum  without 
any  break,  and  without  any  system  of  punctuation.  In  legal 
circles,  where  they  draw  up  documents  involving  millions,  it 
is  the  mark  of  good  form  to-day  to  affect  this  ancient  custom 
—only,  it  is  the  custom  to  use  capital  letters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentences.  But  even  this  feature  did  not  characterize 
ancient  writing.  Hence  it  was  often  difficult,  because  the  doc¬ 
uments  followed  each  other  in  such  close  proximity,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

Now  the  book  of  Psalms  presented  just  that  problem  when 
the  LXX.  undertook  their  work  of  translating  the  Hebrew 
into  Greek.  Psalm  followed  psalm  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
psalm  follows  psalm  in  the  Greek  translation.  The  only 
indications  that  one  psalm  ended,  and  another  had  beg^n,  were 
the  terms  “  Michtam,”  “  Maschil,”  “  by  David,”  “  by  Asaph,” 
“  by  Solomon,”  “  a  Psalm,”  “  a  Song.”  Where  these  were 
found,  the  material  was  broken  up  and  separated.  But  where 
none  of  these  terms  were  found,  and  the  psalms  w'ere  what  the 
rabbis  called  “  orphans,”  it  was  the  custom  to  combine  one  or 
more  of  them  together,  both  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  and 
in  the  early  codices  of  Christian  writings.  The  Psalter  was 
in  this  compact  form  when  the  LXX.  completed  their  work. 

It  is  self-evident  that  if  the  psalms  were  originally  written 
with  one  title  at  the  beginning,  giving  its  authorship  and  ori¬ 
gin,  and  another  title  at  the  end,  designating  its  musical  use 
in  the  temple  service,  then  the  ending  of  one  psalm  might 
easily  be  bracketed  by  mistake  with  the  beginning  of  another 
psalm  following.  In  other  words,  the  dividing  line  could 
easily  be  drawn  in  the  wrong  place.  In  this  way,  the  psalm 
that  had  a  title  showing  its  nature,  its  authorship,  and  the 
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circumstances  out  of  which  it  was  born,  would  have  a  musical 
setting  for  a  place  or  occasion  in  the  temple  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  its  contents.  In  modern  times  it  would  be  like 
singing  a  funeral  hymn  at  a  wedding  feast,  or,  having  a  hymn 
written  for  private  devotion,  chanted  at  a  public  thanksgiving, 
or  a  day  of  national  humiliation.  And  this  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  to  many  psalms  at  the  hands  of  the  LXX.,  and 
the  whole  of  Christendom  has  followed,  like  “  Israel  following 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made 
Israel  to  sin — they  have  not  departed  therefrom.” 

This  disorder  continues  until  to-day.  It  is  in  the  King 
James’s  version  and  it  is  in  the  standard  American  version. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  all  versions  of  the  psalms — Jewish,  Roman,  or 
Protestant.  The  musical  title  that  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
psalm  that  precedes,  is  linked  to  the  literary  title  which  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  psalm  which  follows.  Hence,  being 
out’  of  their  true  places,  they  give  no  intelligent  account  of 
themselves — they  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  sword  of  a 
king  in  the  hands  of  a  preacher ;  they  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
psalm  that  they  ought  to  illuminate;  they  baffle  the  ingenuity 
of  expositors ;  and  lexicographers,  being  “  off  the  scent,”  have 
made  guesses  and  suggestions  that  are  neither  creditable  to 
scholarship  nor  helpful  to  devotion.  For  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lenniums  these  musical  titles  have  either  been  buried  or  si¬ 
lenced  by  learned  lumber,  or,  when  allowed  to  speak,  their 
voice  has  confused  and  bewildered  those  who  have  lent  at¬ 
tentive  ears. 

But,  granting  this,  how  could  a  knowledge  of  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  fact  drop  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind?  how,  especially 
out  of  the  Jewish  mind?  This  is  too  large  a  question  for  the 
limits  of  this  article.  But,  when  one  calls  to  mind  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  days  of  the  destruction  of 
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Jerusalem  by  the  forces  of  Babylon,  down  to  the  heroic  period 
of  the  Maccabees,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  cruel 
massacres  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  priests,  the  awful  persecu¬ 
tions,  that  drove  from  mind  and  heart  every  thought  except  that 
which  gathered  about  food  to  sustain  life,  and  shelter  for  its 
protection,  the  burning  of  the  temple  and  its  blasphemous  de¬ 
filement  by  invading  tyrants,  and  the  scattering  of  the  Jewish 
people  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  \\dth  plunder  and 
plague,  and  fire  and  sword  in  hot  pursuit, — it  will  not  be  hard 
to  believe,  that  when  a  little  respite  came,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reestablish  the  ancient  order  “  according  to  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  David,  and  of  Gad  the  king’s  seer,  and  of  Na¬ 
than  the  prophet,”  no  one  was  found  possessing  the  key  to 
the  rubrics,  no  one  retained  the  national  tradition  of  the  use 
of  the  musical  marks,  and,  to  this  day,  no  representative  of 
any  family  of  the  “  scattered  nation  ”  has  come  to  the  front 
to  disclose  the  lost  secret.  It  was  lost  out  of  national  con¬ 
sciousness  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  it 
is  too  late  to  hope  for  its  recovery  from  that  source  now. 

A  singular  custom  which  obtained  amongst  the  Jews  dur¬ 
ing  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  which  still  obtains 
amongst  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  nation  to-day,  will  throw 
light  upon  the  way  in  which  this  tradition  dropped  out  of 
memory.  The  orthodox  Jews  refused  then,  and  they  still  re¬ 
fuse,  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  foreign  land.  They  wail 
and  weep  and  cry  out  in  their  synagogues,  but  they  never 
sing.  “  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Zion.  Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof  we  hanged  up  our  harps ;  for  they  that  led  us  captive 
required  of  us  songs,  saying.  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
How  shall  we  sing  Jehovah’s  song  in  a  foreign  land?  If  1 
forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
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ning,  and  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I 
remember  thee  not,  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief 
joy.”  No  joy  apart  from  Jerusalem,  no  song  outside  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  no  harps  while  the  temple  is  in  ruins.  In  a 
foreign  land  the  songs  of  the  theocracy  were  exchanged  for 
the  woes  of  the  captivity.  They  refused  to  sing  these  songs 
of  Zion,  and  their  refusal  induced  vocal  atrophy,  and  produced 
mental  oblivion.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  Jewish  men 
who  made  the  Septuagint  translation,  knew  nothing  of  the  lit¬ 
urgical  use  of  the  psalms  in  the  temple.  There  was  no  longer 
a  chief  musician,  Asaph  left  no  successor,  and  the  glorious 
traditions  of  the  golden  age  had  faded  away. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  recovery  of  the  key  to  the  liturgy, 
which  in  time  will  restore  the  Psalter  to  its  primitive  use  in 
the  nation.  In  the  near  future,  when,  according  to  the  infalli¬ 
ble  predictions  of  the  inspired  prophets,  the  Jews  return  to 
their  ancient  home,  in  unbelief  towards  Christ,  and  when  they 
rebuild  the  temple  and  reestablish  its  services  according  to  the 
appointments  of  the  Law  and  the  Kingdom,  this  key  will  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  lovers  of  Zion.  It  has  been  recov¬ 
ered  just  in  time  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Jews  when  re¬ 
stored  to  Palestine,  and  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  church  in 
its  battle  against  the  unbelief  of  the  enemies  who  have  found 
a  lodgment  within  its  own  citadels. 

Why  was  not  this  key  discovered  centuries  ago,  and  fitted 
to  the  lock  that  opens  the  door?  It  lay  upon  the  surface;  it 
has  been  seen  and  handled  by  millions  of  believers  as  they 
have  thumbed  over  the  leaves  of  the  prophets ;  it  was  stumbled 
over  by  thousands  of  Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian  scholars, 
but  it  was  never  recognized,  never  picked  up,  and  never  used. 

Every  one  will  see  that,  if  even  one  psalm  could  be  found, 
anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  standing  alone,  that  psalm 
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would  furnish  the  typical  example,  the  authoritative  standard, 
for  all  the  others.  If  two  such  psalms  could  be  discovered, 
and  if  they  should  agree  in  the  arrangement  of  their  rubrics, 
then  the  difficulty  would  seem  settled.  For,  it  is  beyond  a 
question,  that  these  puzzling  titles  could  not  be  misplaced  in 
a  case  where  a  psalm  stood  all  alone  by  itself.  Now,  if,  after 
such  a  discovery  were  made,  the  titles  should  be  readjusted 
to  the  psalms,  and  if  thing  should  fit  to  thing,  as  the  shadows 
in  the  unruffled  bosom  of  a  stream  answer  to  the  forest  and 
to  the  stars  of  the  heavens  above,  then  doubt  is  impossible,  and 
faith  is  a  necessity  to  every  sane  mind. 

Two  such  psalms  have  been  found,  the  titles  have  been  read¬ 
justed  to  the  Psaltery,  and  the  utterances  of  the  respective 
psalms  respond  to  the  note  of  the  rubric.  These  psalms  are 
found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  former  is  a  psalm-prayer  of 
the  prophet,  and  the  latter  is  a  song  or  poem  of  the  King  after 
his  supernatural  recovery  from  a  fatal  disease.  Here  is  found 
the  key  to  the  misplaced,  misunderstood,  and  vexatious  titles 
of  the  psalms.  In  both  of  these  isolated  psalms,  the  liturgpcal 
lines  are  found  in  their  true  place,  revealing  the  confusion  that 
has  obtained  so  long  in  the  Psalter,  wherever  a  musical  rubric 
appears. 

In  Habakkuk  the  superscription  reads  thus :  “  A  prayer  of 
Habakkuk  the  prophet  upon  Shigionoth."  Now  when  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  psalm  a  subscription  is  added  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instruments.’* 

In  Isaiah,  at  the  head  of  the  psalm,  we  have  the  occasion  of 
its  writing  given  thus :  “The  writing  of  Hezekiah,  King  of 
Judah,  when  he  had  been  sick  and  recovered  from  his  sick¬ 
ness.”  Then  at  the  end,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  psalm  it¬ 
self,  we  read :  “  Therefore  we  will  sing  my  songs  with  stringed 
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instruments  all  the  days  of  our  life  in  the  house  of  Jehovah” 

In  the  first  of  these  psalms  we  have  at  its  opening  a  literary 
description  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  viz.  that  it  is  a 
prayer,  assigning  its  authorship  to  Habakkuk,  and  describing 
the  character  of  the  composition  as  Shigionoth,  or  outcries  in 
praise.  Then  when  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  psalm,  we 
have  a  liturgical  note  “  to  the  Chief  Singer  ”  or  Musician. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  the  titles :  a  literary  description 
at  the  beginning  of  the  psalm,  and  a  musical  rubric  at  the  end. 
Out  of  the  mouth  of  a  second  witness  these  facts  are  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  psalm  found  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Isaiah.  It, 
too,  opens  with  a  literary  heading  and  closes  with  a  musical 
note.  True,  we  do  not  exactly  have  the  name  of  the  chief 
musician,  as  the  one  to  whom  the  psalm  was  committed,  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  its  royal  and  religious  author  would 
see  that  the  Levites  would  do  his  bidding  according  to  the 
service  of  the  temple.  He  would  have  it  sung  “  with  cym¬ 
bals,  with  psalteries,  and  with  harps  according  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  David,  and  of  Gad  the  king’s  seer,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet.” 

Thus,  out  of  the  mouth  of  two  unimpeachable  witnesses, 
whose  dumb  lips  have  been  speaking  through  their  written 
words  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  but  whose  voices 
have  never  been  heeded  until  now,  we  have  it  definitely  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  literary  title  of  a  psalm  should  be  placed  at 
its  head,  where  it  has  always  been.  But  the  musical  title  should 
be  pushed  forward  from  the  head  of  one  psalm  to  the  foot  of 
the  other  psalm  that  precedes  it.  The  title  at  the  beginning 
may  tell  whether  it  is  a  song,  a  psalm,  a  michtam,  or  a  mas- 
chil;  it  may  state  whether  the  author  is  David,  Asaph,  Solo¬ 
mon,  Moses,  or  one  of  the  sons  of  Korah ;  it  may  tell  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  as  it  does  in  thir- 
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teen  of  the  psalms ;  or  it  may  make  known  the  object  for 
which  it  was  composed.  But  every  other  title  or  description 
belongs  to  the  foot  of  the  preceding  psalm.  Thus,  we  shall 
have  a  distinction  made  between  authorship  and  historical  ori¬ 
gin  on  the  one  hand,  and  liturgical  application  and  use  in 
worship  on  the  other. 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  this  wonderful  discovery,  the 
author,  in  a  private  letter,  assures  me  that  Lieutenant  Conder, 
so  well  known  at  the  head  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  So¬ 
ciety,  has,'  over  his  own  signature,  written  to  say  that  the 
oriental  psalms  and  hymns  on  clay  tablets  which  have  come 
under  his  observation,  have  an  arrangement  exactly  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  one  which  is  so  plainly  stamped  upon  the 
psalms  in  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk. 

Now,  suppose  we  accept  the  testimony  coming  from  these 
two  isolated  psalms,  and  its  confirmation  arising  out  of  the 
examination  of  similar  productions  of  contiguous  nations,  at 
a  date  of  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ, — the  date  that  corresponds  to  the  traditional  view  con¬ 
cerning  the  time  when  these  psalms  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  written, — then,  does  the  key  fit  the  lock?  Does  any  new 
light  come  to  the  individual  psalms  affected?  Do  we  have 
any  clearer  insight  into  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  cal¬ 
endar  of  the  nation?  Is  there  a  verisimilitude  in  the  results 
that  follow?  All  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  prompt¬ 
ly  in  the  affirmative.  And  thus  we  have  at  last,  without  doubt, 
discovered  the  true  and  original  arrangement  of  the  psalms 
in  their  use  in  the  temple  services.  All  the  results  of  this 
simple  but  far-reaching  discovery  have  not  yet  come  into  view. 
A  few  of  those  that  are  very  obvious  may  be  briefly  named : — 

1.  We  have  surely  come  to  the  end  of  all  attempts  at 
e.xplanations  that  have  never  explained.  There  will  no  longer 
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be  an  effort  to  find  an  echo  to  the  musical  settings,  as  they  now 
stand,  in  the  contents  of  the  psalms  which  follow.  No  longer 
will  expositors  try  to  make  Gittith  or  Shoshannim  mean  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  as  the  massoretic  scholars  suggested  and 
the  Christian  commentators  adopted.  Nor  will  the  more 
modem  tendency  to  follow  another  Jewish  school,  making 
these  terms  catchwords  of  popular  airs,  or  “  ragtime  songs  ” 
of  foreign  nations,  repel  us,  because  of  their  absurdity.  The 
musical  instruments  and  popular  airs  are  as  absent  from  any 
historical  data,  or  monumental  allusions,  as  are  the  now  famous 
“  original  sources  ”  and  the  J.  P.’s  and  other  “  Jays  ”  of  the  de¬ 
structive  critics.  The  lexicographers  could  not  define  so  as 
to  fit  the  apparent  use,  and  the  expositors  could  not  explain 
the  contents  of  the  psalms  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  meaning 
of  these  titles,  and  they  gave  vent  to  their  imagination  while 
they  published  their  guesses. 

2.  The  Hebrew  lexicographer  will  be  saved  much  need¬ 
less  toil  in  a  bootless  effort  to  adjust  the  plain  meaning  of  a 
term  to  its  environment  in  a  psalm.  The  word  Alamoth  means 
“  maidens,”  and  the  word  Shoshannim  means  “lilies.”  There 
is  no  dispute — no  possible  dispute — respecting  these  words. 
But  as  soon  as  they  appear  among  the  psalm  titles,  their  sig¬ 
nification  is  changed  by  the  imaginations  and  guesses  of  lex¬ 
icographers  who  have  produced  weak,  worthless,  and  foolish 
explanations  “  from  the  bottomless  ocean  of  things  unknown.” 
These  men  have  stumbled  in  the  dark,  without  the  key  that 
opens  the  door  for  the  dawn  of  light,  and  we  must  set  them 
and  their  learned  guesses  aside  out  of  our  path,  and  return  to 
the  primary,  natural,  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words 
which  will  readily  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  psalms  with 
which  they  are  now  to  be  identified. 

3.  This  key  will  open  the  door  through  which  we  can  see 
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the  liturgy  of  the  temple  service  as  related  to  the  psalms,  in  a 
new,  intelligent,  and  attractive  light.  The  chief  musician  is 
evidently  the  director,  the  leader,  the  precentor,  or  chorister 
of  the  modem  song-service.  The  psalms  are  presented  to  him 
for  consideration,  acceptance,  and  assignment  to  their  proper 
place  and  use.  Thus  it  became  both  a  psalm  of  David  and 
of  the  musician — David’s  by  creation  and  the  musician’s  by 
adoption.  The  two  settings  were  similar  to  those  in  modem 
hymnals,  giving  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  hymn  first  and 
the  author  of  the  music  after. 

In  this  new  light  we  discover,  not  merely  a  collection  of 
poems,  but  a  well-arranged  hymnal  in  the  Psalter,  not  ar¬ 
ranged  in  different  parts  of  the  book,  but  under  distinguish¬ 
ing  titles.  Hence,  we  find  songs,  prayers,  meditations,  and 
iKMnilies,  to  be  rendered  by  .singers  with  the  accompaniments 
of  players  on  appropriate  instruments  of  music.  These  mu¬ 
sical  notes,  restored  to  their  rightful  places,  show  that  the 
various  psalms  have  been  selected  with  reverent  care,  with 
deep  insight  into  fundamental  tmths,  and  with  the  best  of 
judgment.  Although  we  may  not  yet  discover  the  complete 
calendar  as  conceived  by  David,  and  as  realized  by  Solomon 
and  his  successors,  yet  we  do  see  plainly  that  the  rubrics  indi¬ 
cate  the  elements  of  appointment  for  the  great  festivals  of 
Israel,  and  for  other  occasions  of  national  commemoration 
and  national  experience.  And  in  the  whole  of  Jewish  history 
it  is  manifest  that  the  highest  aim  was  to  have  everything 
done  “according  to  the  commandment  of  David.”  Hence, 
we  have  in  Solomon’s  appointment  of  the  Levites,  Jehoiada’s 
provision  for  service,  Hezekiah’s  revival,  Josiah’s  solemn  pass- 
over,  Zerubbabel’s  work  at  the  restoration,  everything  done 
“according  to  the  commandment  of  David  the  king.” 

The  following  facts  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  this  dis- 
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covery.  Few  of  the  musical  terms  have  excited  greater  inter¬ 
est  than  Shoshannim  and  Gittith,  but  not  until  now  do  they 
find  a  voice,  a  setting,  in  the  psalms,  and  a  place  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  calendar.  Shoshannim  means  “  lilies  ”  and  Gittith  means 
“  winepresses.”  The  one  title  suggests  spring  and  the  other 
speaks  of  autumn;  the  one  tells  of  beauty  and  fragrance  and 
the  other  of  plenty  and  i>eace.  Flowers  and  fruit  fall  into  line 
with  combinations  of  great  significance  in  the  monumental 
and  literary  history  of  Israel.  The  garments  of  the  high 
priests  were  fringed  with  lily-shaped  bells  and  pomegranates; 
the  temple  was  adorned  with  carvings  of  lilies  and  pome¬ 
granates;  the  furniture  given  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was 
adorned  by  the  carving  of  lilies  and  clusters  of  grapes;  pur¬ 
ple  flowers  and  golden  vines  ornamented  the  doors  of  the 
Temple  of  Herod,  and  the  candlestick  of  gold  had  its  adorn¬ 
ments  in  the  figures  of  lilies  and  pomegranates.  Moreover,  the 
monuments  and  the  half-shekel  coins,  recovered  from  oblivion, 
also  have  their  tracings  or  stamps  of  the  lily-flower  and  the 
bowl  of  wine.  Aye,  even  on  tombstones,  and  in  the  Jewish 
catacombs  at  Rome,  these  symbols  of  flowers  and  fruit  ap¬ 


pear. 

Now  for  the  explanation.  The  Passover  was  celebrated  in  the 
spring,  when  the  flowers  beg^n  to  bloom  in  the  meadows,  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  celebrated  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  fruit  was  gathered  and  “  the  presses  burst  out  with  new 
wine.”  The  Passover  spoke  of  the  birth  of  the  nation,  while 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  told  of  its  majority  when  it  entered 
upon  its  inheritance ;  the  one  told  of  the  making  of  the  nation, 
while  the  other  recalled  Jehovah’s  care  in  its  preservation. 
Jehovah  both  redeemed  from  bondage  and  spread  a  table  in 
the  wilderness  for  the  redeemed.  He  was  the  Redeemer  and 
the  Keeper  of  Israel.  These  two  feasts,  the  one  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  year  and  the  other  at  its  ending, — the  one  when 
the  winter  was  past  and  the  flowers  appeared  on  the  earth, 
and  the  other  when  the  summer  was  ended,  the  vintage  was 
gathered,  and  men  were  in  “  joy  before  the  Lord  according 
to  the  joy  of  the  harvest,” — became  associated,  by  the  time 
David  came  to  the  throne,  with  lilies  and  winepresses.  By  an 
association  of  season  with  festival,  by  that  subtle  tendency 
of  simple  people  to  link  the  material  with  the  spiritual,  and 
by  a  touch  of  poetic  taste  not  altogether  wanting  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  mind,  “  for  the  lilies  ”  was  placed  under  the  Passover 
psalms,  and  “  for  the  winepresses  ”  was  placed  under  the 
psalms  set  apart  for  use  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  As  these 
two  feasts  began  and  ended  the  calendar  year,  and  as  they 
were  memorials  of  the  essence  of  all  that  Jehovah  had  done, 
and  promised  to  do  for  Israel,  in  redemption  and  preserva¬ 
tion,  they  became  the  national  symbols  on  coins,  in  sacred  ser¬ 
vices,  in  present  sorrow  and  in  future  hope.  Even  when 
placed  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  their  dumb  mouths  still 
spoke  in  touching  tones,  declaring  that  the  sleepers  beneath 
belonged  to  the  Pesach,  when  the  lilies  blossomed,  and  to  the 
Succoth,  when  the  grapes  were  pressed.  They  belonged  to 
the  Redeemer  and  Keeper  of  Israel,  and  they  were  the  re¬ 
deemed  and  the  preserved  by  Jehovah.  The  God  of  the  Jew 
was  the  God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the  dead. 

The  Passover  psalms  rehearse  the  oppressions  of  those  that 
rise  up  against  the  i>eople  and  cry  for  deliverance,  and  they 
also  acknowledge  that  deliverance  has  come.  But  the  Feast 
of  the  Tabernacle  psalms — those  that  celebrate  the  harvest 
home —  have  quite  another  note.  Here  is  one : — 

“  Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel; 

Thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock, 

That  sittest  upon  the  cherubim,  shine  forth  !  ” 
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“  Thou  broughtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt; 

Thou  drovest  out  nations  and  plantedst  it.” 

The  mountains  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it, 

And  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  cedars  of  God.” 

No  comment  is  necessary  to  show  how  the  sentiment  of  this 
psalm  fits  into  the  pious  reflections  appropriate  to  the  feast. 

But,  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  psalms  for  the  choir 
of  virgin  women,  and  also  for  the  choir  of  circumcised  men; 
psalms  for  seasons  of  national  humiliation  and  others  for  sea¬ 
sons  of  rejoicing ;  psalms  commemorating  great  national  strug¬ 
gles  and  victories,  and  events  of  national  importance.  A  sin¬ 
gular  but  certain  discovery  is  made  that  the  Jews  also  had 
their  national  anthem — their  Aijeleth  hashshahar — literally 
the  hind  of  the  dawn.”  This  is  at  once  delicate,  poetic,  pa¬ 
triotic,  and  full  of  glowing  promise.  It  is  a  figure  of  speech 
expressing  the  feelings  of  the  heart’s  desire  when  gratified  by 
the  passing  of  the  darkness  and  the  coming  of  the  morning. 
It  pictures  the  gratification  of  the  long-deferred  desire  of 
David  for  sanctuary  privileges  and  for  national  peace  and 
prosperity.  “Thou  hast  given  the  king  his  heart’s  desire,  and 
hast  not  withholden  the  request  of  his  lips.  Thou  settest  a 
crown  of  fine  gold  upon  his  head.”  But,  later  on,  there  is  a 
tinge  of  the  “  politics  ”  and  “  knavish  tricks  ”  in  the  psalm 
when  it  turns  toward  the  enemies  of  the  nation :  “  Thine  hand 
shall  find  out  all  thine  enemies,  the  Lord  shall  swallow  them 
up  in  his  wrath.  They  imagined  a  device  which  they  were 
not  able  to  perform.”  All  this  is  concerning  David,  who  was 
the  swift-footed  child  of  the  nation’s  morning.  He  always  was 
the  nation’s  hero,  towering  above  Abraham  or  Moses  in  Jew¬ 
ish  pride.  He  captivated  their  vision  like  the  dawn  of  an 
oriental  morning. 

4.  Some  apparent  contradictions,  as  w^ell  as  much  confu- 
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sion,  will  be  removed  from  the  psalms.  As  it  now  stands. 
Psalms  Ixxxviii.  is  a  song  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  a 
Maschil  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite — two  different  statements  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  one  psalm.  Hereafter  we  will  not  be 
obliged  to  ask,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Delitzsch,  “Which 
notice  is  the  most  trustworthy?”  They  are  both  trustworthy 
and  true,  like  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  when  freed  from 
the  marring  of  man’s  hand.  Each  heading  has  a  psalm  of 
its  own. 

In  Psalm  Ivii.  the  most  beautiful  adjustment  of  title  to  con¬ 
tents  is  made,  and  a  puzzling  problem  is  removed.  At  the 
head  of  Psalm  Ivi.  stands  the  title  J onath-elem-rehokim, 
“the  dove  of  the  distant  terebinths,”  but  there  is  no  allus¬ 
ion  to  either  dove  or  terebinth  in  that  psalm.  Drs.  Green, 
Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  and  others,  however,  have  observed 
the  connection  between  this  title  and  the  preceding  psalm, 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
misplacement  of  the  titles  of  this,  and  the  rest  of  the  psalms. 
With  this  discovery,  however,  it  is  most  touching  to  read: 
“  Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove ;  then  would  I  fly  away, 
and  be  at  rest.  I  would  lodge  in  the  wilderness.”  It  was 
written  by  David  at  the  time  when  Absalom  was  a  traitor  at 
heart,  plotting  to  usurp  the  throne  of  his  father,  even  at  the 
expense  of  becoming  a  regicide  and  patricide.  Ahitophel, 
smarting  under  the  wrong  done  to  one  of  his  “  kith  and  kin,” 
in  the  house  of  Uriah,  had  ceased  to  be  Premier  in  the  king’s 
cabinet.  He  had  been  David’s  familiar  friend,  with  whom  he  had 
taken  sweet  counsel,  but  now  he  was  his  deadly  enemy — a 
political  trickster  behind  the  scenes  pulling  the  wires  that 
moved  the  puppets  in  the  front.  David,  seeing  the  coming 
storm,  and  dreading  the  dangerous  treachery,  longed  to  hide 
himself  in  the  distant  forests,  where  he  might  brood  over  his 
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sorrow  like  the  moaning  dove.  How  beautifully  the  psalm 
responds  to  its  old  title  restored  to  its  true  home  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years ! 

5.  This  discovery  opens  the  way  for  consideration  of  the 
Psalms  as  a  whole.  No  reverent  scholar  has  ever  doubted 
that  he  had  reached  the  throbbing  heart  of  a  living  book  when 
he  came  to  the  lyric  cadences,  the  poetic  conceptions,  the  plain¬ 
tive  pleadings,  and  the  jubilant  praises  of  the  Psalms.  But  the 
key  to  their  unity  was  lost,  and  the  clear  light  of  the  Psalms, 
as  focused  through  the  Christian  lens,  has  never  yet  been  ob¬ 
tained.  We  shall  now  see  that  the  whole  book,  beginning 
with  “  the  blessed  man,”  and  ending  with  “  everything  that 
hath  breath  ”  blessing  Jehovah,  has  a  sympathetic  response  to 
the  experience  of  Christ,  first  of  all  and  most  of  all;  then 
with  the  elect  race  of  Israel  and  with  the  church,  during  all  the 
ages  of  the  past,  since  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  under 
David,  and  down  through  the  ages  to  come,  until  David’s 
Son  and  Lord  shall  possess  the  kingdom  that  he  may  deliver 
it  back  into  the  hands  of  God  the  Father.  The  Psalms  record 
the  exercises  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  whether  in  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  person,  or  in  the  Jews  of  the  past,  or  in  the  church  of 
the  present,  or  in  the  hearts  of  the  restored  and  regenerated 
Jews  of  the  millennial  age.  When  this  vital  chord  of  the 
Psalms  is  recognized,  and  when  their  prophetic,  as  well  as 
historic,  setting  is  restored,  then,  the  imprecatory  psalms, 
which  have  been  such  a  stumbling-block  to  the  ill-taught  child 
with  narrow  outlook  and  limited  horizon,  will  tower  up  with 
a  grandeur  and  a  glory  worthy  of  a  God  of  love,  whose  sense 
of  righteousness  is  as  the  whiteness  of  light  and  whose  majes¬ 
ty  is  above  the  heavens — preceding,  marching  through,  and 
surviving  the  succession  of  the  ages.  The  God  of  the  Psalms 
is  “  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders.” 
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If  there  was  a  fitness  during  the  past  in  the  direct  destruction 
of  Israel’s  foes  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  because  the  whole  of 
his  purposes  of  grace  towards  the  race  of  men  were  linked 
with  that  chosen  people,  will  it  be  less  fitting,  less  worthy,  of 
God  to  repeat,  under  similar  conditions,  these  acts  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  ?  What  about  that  coming  day,  when  the  “  man  of  law¬ 
lessness  ”  becomes  “  the  beast  ”  of  prophecy,  and  when  the 
world  wonders  and  follows  in  his  train?  Will  it  not  be  w^or- 
thy  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  it  will  then  be  embodied  in  the 
martyr  saints,  to  sing :  “Arise,  O  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies 
be  scattered.  Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  stand  up 
for  my  help.  Let  them  be  put  to  shame  that  seek  after  my 
soul.  Let  them  suddenly  go  down  to  the  pit.” 

6.  This  discovery  throws  great  light  upon  the  antiquity 
of  the  Psalms  as  a  finished  collection  of  lyric  poetry.  It  will 
go  far  to  settle,  if  indeed  it  does  not  completely  settle,  many 
questions  raised  by  modern  men  of  reputed  scholarship. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  are  no  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  extant  where  this  confusion  of  titles  does  not  exist. 
The  earliest  versions  into  Greek  and  Syriac  show  their  exist¬ 
ence  by  variant  translations,  in  a  vain  effort  to  conform  title 
to  psalm.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  confusion 
existed  between  200  and  300  b.  c,,  when  the  LXX.  completed 
their  most  important  work.  “  To  the  Chief  Musician  ”  was 
translated,  eis  to  telos,  “  for  the  end,”  and  these  words  occu¬ 
py  the  same  line  as  psalmos  tou  David,  and  similar  literary 
headings,  showing  that  the  key  was  gone.  They  were  utterly 
at  sea  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  titles,  and  hence  they  brack¬ 
eted  the  title  belonging  to  the  foot  of  one  psalm  with  that 
which  rightly  belonged  to  the  head  of  another.  Indeed,  the 
LXX.  had  no  thought  of  a  director,  or  chief  musician,  in  the 
temple  service,  and  they  transferred  into  their  text  Alamoth 
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and  Sheminith  in  Greek  letters,  thus  confessing  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  female  and  male  choirs.  The  same  confusion  is 
seen  in  all  ancient  Hebrew  texts,  and  it  appears  in  the  Vatican 
and  Alexandrine  codices.  Now,  with  these  facts  before  us 
it  logically  follows  that  the  Psalter  is  much  older  than  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  made  not  later  than  two  hundred  years  b^ 
fore  Christ.  How  much  older  we  may  not  definitely  deter¬ 
mine  just  yet.  As  the  College  of  the  Great  Synagogue  at  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  was  succeeded  by  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  days 
of  the  LXX.,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  psalms  could 
have  been  compiled  and  their  titles  attached  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity.  Religious  customs  amongst  a  people  cher¬ 
ishing  such  a  veneration  for  the  past  do  not  go  out  of  fashiai 
and  out  of  mind  even  in  centuries,  unless  there  is  some  break 
or  revolution  in  organic  existence.  The  knowledge  of  tem¬ 
ple  psalmody,  the  existence  of  the  precentor,  the  terms  desig¬ 
nating  psalms  to  feasts,  the  existence  of  the  male  and  female 
choirs,  indeed  every  liturgical  note,  was  absolutely  out  of  mind 
long  before  the  days  of  the  Maccabees.  With  Keil  we  may  say: 
“  The  singing  was  lost  with  the  extinction  of  Solomon’s  Tem¬ 
ple,  so  that,  in  the  post-exilic  Temple-worship,  only  feeble 
remnants  survived.”  Accordingly,  we  are  compelled  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  music  of  the  psalms  and  the  meaning  of  the 
rubrics  passed  away  with  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple. 
If  one  post-exilic  psalm  (137)  has  been  added,  this  would  not 
affect  the  fact  that  the  collection  was  already  in  existence. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Robertson :  “  Here  at  least  we  have  a 

psalmist  who  looked  back  fondly  to  the  old  songs — songs  of 
Zion,  songs  of  the  Lord  of  pre-exilic  times.”  The  fifty-one 
psalms  which  bear  the  mark  of  the  chief  musician  are  scattered 
through  every  book  of  the  Psalter,  except  the  fourth.  But 
the  fourth  book  contains  the  psalm  which  celebrates  the  trans- 
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fer  of  the  ark  from  Gathrimmon  to  Mount  Zion,  pushing  it 
back  to  the  days  of  King  David.  Moreover,  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  division  of  the  Psalms  into  books  took  place  after  the 
unfortunate  confusion  of  the  titles,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  Book  II.,  where  the  title  “  For  the  Chief  Musician  ”  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  first  psalm,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  last  psalm  in  Book  I.  Had  the  division  into  books 
been  made  before  the  key  was  lost,  this  title  would  have  been 
put  in  its  right  place.  The  fact  is,  the  Psalter  is  the  same  in 
number  and  in  order  as  it  was  at  a  very  remote  period — long 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  It  has  been  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  verbal  chords  which  have  preserved  its  contents  and 
order,  although  their  meaning  w^as  misunderstood  by  the 
post-exilic  men  to  whose  keeping  these  oracles  of  God  were 
entrusted.  With  the  exception  of  our  present  break  into 
verses,  psalms  and  books,  their  number  and  order,  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  they  were  in  days  of  the  Second  Temple. 

I  do  not  press  this  matter  further  than  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  rubric  of  the  chief  musician  was  attached 
after  the  psalm  came  into  existence.  Indeed,  the  psalm  may 
have  been  in  existence  centuries  before  the  director  did  his 
work  under  the  instruction  of  Solomon  and  the  Levites,  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  command  of  David  the  king.” 

These  musical  titles,  under  this  new  light,  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  all  future  discussion.  They  push  the  date  of  the 
Psalter  far  back  beyond  pre-exilian  times — in  fact,  back  to 
a  date  that  corresponds  with  what  had  been  called,  in  deris¬ 
ion,  “  the  traditional  belief  ”  of  the  origin  of  these  religious 
poems.  The  psalms  must  antedate  the  musical  notes,  and  the 
musical  notes  had  been  made,  used,  lapsed  out  of  mind,  and 
utterly  forgotten,  at  the  return  from  captivity.  Prior  to  that 
event,  the  very  latest  date  to  which  these  psalms  could  be  as- 
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signed  is  the  period  of  revival  under  King  Josiah.  This  will 
compel  us  to  the  belief  that  the  psalms  must  have  come  upon 
the  scene  at  the  exact  time  when  they  profess  to  have  lifted 
their  honest  heads  above  the  horizon. 

7.  Lastly,  this  discovery  will  help  to  restore  David  to  his 
rightful  distinction  in  the  authorship  of  the  psalms,  and  our 
Lord  to  his  rightful  supremacy  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  who  are  posing  as  scholars.  If  the  present  collection  of 
Psalms  existed,  just  as  we  have  them  now,  at  the  time  of  the 
LXX.,  then  there  is  no  room  for  a  single  contribution  to  the 
collection  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  Psalter  must  have  been  complete  when  the  prophets  of 
the  Restoration  laid  down  their  labor  with  their  lives.  But 
at  that  time  seventy-three  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms 
were  ascribed  to  David,  and  thirteen  more  of  them  have  his¬ 
torical  inscriptions  fitting  into  events  in  the  life  of  the  king. 
Besides  this,  the  name  of  the  king  is  found  in  twelve  other 
psalms.  David  has  the  preeminence  in  the  praises  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  as  well  as  in  the  government  of  the  throne.  Hence,  while 
the  name  of  Moses  occurs  six  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that  of  David  appears  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
times.  He  stands  preeminent  amongst  the  obedient  servants 
of  Jehovah — a  man  after  Clod’s  own  heart — and  also  preemi¬ 
nent  amongst  the  poets,  the  heroes,  and  the  kings  of  Israel. 
He  is  both  the  hero  of  the  Old  Testament  and  also  of  the 
book  of  Psalms. 

If  the  modern  fad  to  find  editors,  instead  of  authors,  must 
continue  to  obtain  in  the  imaginations  of  the  critics,  and  to 
obtrude  itself  into  biblical  research,  still  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  'that  these  imaginary  editors,  at  a  very  ancient  date, 
made  the  name  of  the  poet-king  second  to  no  other  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  psalms.  Discuss  or  discard  the  titles,  their  very 
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existence  at  that  remote  period  has  to  be  accounted  for,  as  well 
as  the  oblivion  into  which  they  fell.  And  there  can  be  no  ex¬ 
planation  so  satisfactory  as  the  one  that  is  obvious,  natural, 
and  historic.  David  was  the  greatest  king  of  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  the  very  man, — emotional,  sensitive.  God¬ 
fearing,  strong  in  his  keen  sense  of  righteousness,  and  brave 
in  his  intense  hatred  of  sin — the  very  man  from  whom  these 
pious  poems  could  come.  Further,  this  discovery  of  the  prop¬ 
er  place  and  meaning  of  the  musical  titles  shows  that  com¬ 
memorative  and  national  services  were  held  in  the  temple  in 
honor  of  David,  in  the  days  of  the  chief  musician.  Psalm 
viii.  shows  that  David  is  the  champion  who  went  out  between 
the  camps  in  the  time  of  a  nation’s  crisis ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
no  people  celebrate  fireside  fame  or  private  heroism  in  public 
song. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  was  right  when  he 
spoke  of  what  David  said  in  the  psalms.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
supreme  deity  of  Christ  have  been  either  bleeding  with  pious 
sorrow,  or  boiling  with  righteous  indignation,  at  the  flippant 
way  in  which  professed  scholars  and  (God  save  the  mark) 
professed  Christians  have  said  that  “  Jesus  did  not  know,”  that 
he  was  “  limited  in  his  knowledge  by  his  environments  and 
his  opportunities,”  that  he  “  may  have  accommodated  his  teach¬ 
ing  to  the  ignorance  ”  of  the  people  of  his  day,  when  he 
spoke  of  Moses  as  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  David 
as  the  composer  of  the  psalms.  Let  us  hope — although  one 
cannot  but  confess  that  it  is  hoping  against  hope — that  this 
new  light  on  the  old  psalms  may  suggest  to  modern  students 
the  fitness  of  having  more  modesty  and  less  assumption ;  more 
seemly  reverence  and  less  unseemly  pride;  more  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  conceptions  of  the  “  Roundhead  ”  and  less  of  the  shal- 
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low  pomposity  of  the  “  Cavalier,”  in  their  future  speculations 
and  published  findings.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  this  old 
light  of  bygone  days,  dropped  out  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
successors  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  buried  beneath 
the  learned  labors  of  the  lexicographers  and  expositors,  but 
now  recovered  and  placed  upon  its  divinely  appointed  lamp- 
stand,  and  shedding  its  lustre  upon  the  meaning,  the  past  use, 
and  the  prospective  outlook  of  the  Psalms,  and  revealing  the 
national  experience  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  personal  struggles 
and  hopes  of  God’s  saints  in  ages  gone  by,  may  lead  men  to 
recognize  that  there  are  some  things  which  they  do  not  know, 
and  some  things  which  our  Lord  did  know.  May  we  all  leam 
that  it  is  better  to  let  the  Scriptures  judge  the  man  than  for  the 
man  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  Scriptures.  May  these 
leaders  of  modern  thought  learn  that  the  best  of  all  is  to  give 
to  Christ  the  same  preeminence  in  judging  of  the  authorship, 
the  truthfulness,  and  the  abiding  character  of  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  they  affect  to  give  him  in  the  peerless  per¬ 
fection  of  his  personal  life,  and  the  elevated  character  of  his 
matchless  teachings. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

the  DIACONATE:  A  NEW  TESTAMENT  STUDY. 
by  the  reverend  ROBERT  E.  NEIGHBOR. 

The  evangelical  denominations  are  not  in  agreement  as  to 
the  office  and  functions  of  the  deacon.  This,  however,  does 
not  indicate  the  perversity  of  the  theologic  mind,  but  rather 
the  meagerness  of  the  New  Testament  records  in  regard  to 
the  diaconate  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  determining  the 
matters  variously  pertaining  to  it.  In  the  Episcopal  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches  it  constitutes  the  lower  of  two 
“  orders  ”  in  the  ministry ;  and  accordingly  the  deacon,  though 
not  ranking  as  a  full  “  priest,”  is,  nevertheless,  a  minister  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  authorized  to  preach  and  is  placed  in 
charge  of  congregations.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches 
he  is  required  to  prepare  for  it  by  taking  a  prescribed  course 
of  study,  and  then,  after  having  passed  a  successful  examina¬ 
tion,  and  being  also  of  approved  character,  he  may  be  formal¬ 
ly  “  ordained  ”  a  deacon.  In  due  time  he  is  advanced  to  the 
full  priesthood  by  passing  an  examination  in  a  second  course 
of  study,  provided  there  be  no  bar  to  his  advancement  on 
moral  grounds. 

In  non-episcopal  churches,  on  the  other  hand  (with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Lutheran),  there  is  but 
one  “  order  ”  in  the  ministry,  and  the  deacon’s  functions  are 
therefore  non-ministerial.  He  does  not  preach, — of,  at  least, 
preaching  functions  are  not  regarded  as  included  in  his  office. 
Among  Presbyterians  he  has  charge  of  only  the  temporal  and 
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secular  affairs  of  the  congregation,  while  in  Baptist  and  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  he  is  not  restricted  to  this,  but  assists 
the  pastor  as  a  sort  of  qualified  adviser  in  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  church’s  spiritual  interests.  He  is  not,  however 
a  preacher ;  if  at  any  time  he  preach,  having  ability  to  do  so  to 
the  edification  of  the  congregation,  he  is  not  considered  as 
doing  it  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  deacon.  In  Baptist  and 
Congregational  churches,  therefore,  the  deacons  collectively 
constitute  a  kind  of  pastor’s  cabinet,  and  divide  with  him 
theoretically,  at  least,  the  responsibility  of  the  church’s  wel¬ 
fare.  In  practice,  however,  they  sometimes,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  add  to  his  responsibility ;  and  since  they  stand  to  him 
in  the  relation  of  the  many  to  the  one,  they  not  infrequently 
overrule  his  larger  knowledge  and  experience  by  their  preju¬ 
dices  and  unwisdom,  limit  his  efficiency,  and  hasten  his  resig¬ 
nation. 

It  is  sometimes  offered  as  a  criticism  that  the  deacons  con¬ 
tent  themselves,  as  a  rule,  with  officiating  at  the  Lord’s  Supper 
in  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  membership; 
but  there  are  pastors  who  would  consider  themselves  fortun¬ 
ate  if  their  deacons  could  be  persuaded  to  limit  their  official 
activities  to  that  simple  and  innocent  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  body  of  deacons  composed  of  wise  and  experienced 
and  godly  men,  thoroughly  loyal  to  both  the  pastor  and  the 
church,  and  cordially  recognizing  their  true  relation  to  him 
and  to  it,  knowing  the  duties  of  their  office  and  being  qualified 
for  them,  is  an  undoubted  tower  of  strength  to  the  pastor  and 
also  to  the  church.  Such  deacons  there  are,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  being  held  in  very  high  esteem  for  their  work’s 
sake.  Happy  the  pastor  who,  instead  of  having  to  manage 
his  deacons  as  well  as  his  church,  can  rely  upon  their  co¬ 
operation,  is  strengthened  by  their  wise  suggestions,  and  re¬ 
joices  in  the  assurance  of  their  personal  sympathy. 
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As  this  article  is  a  New  Testament  study,  and  as  also  the 
various  opinions  held  and  carried  into  practice  in  regard  to  the 
functions  and  qualifications  of  the  deacon  by  different  denom¬ 
inations  are  supposed  to  rest  upon  the  New  Testament  teach¬ 
ing,  we  may  enter  at  once  upon  our  investigation  of  what  the 
New  Testament  actually  does  and  does  not  say  on  the  subject. 
We  begin  by  examining  the  three  words  which  we  find  it 
using,  namely,  the  verb  diakdned,  and  the  nouns  diakdnia  and 
diakdnds. 

The  verb  diakdned  is  used  twenty-seven  times,  and  is  vari¬ 
ously  applied  as  follows :  to  the  service  rendered  by  angels, 
by  the  Son  of  man,  by  men  and  women ;  by  Martha  busied 
with  the  preparation,  necessary,  as  she  thought,  for  the  suit¬ 
able  entertainment  of  her  Lord ;  by  the  king  who  himself  wait¬ 
ed  upon  his  servants  at  the  banquet ;  by  the  seven  brethren  of 
the  church  in  Jerusalem  who  superintended  the  distribution 
of  relief  to  the  dependent  Hellenist  widows  in  its  membership ; 
to  the  service  rendered  by  Timothy  and  Erastus  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  by  Onesiphorus  when  the  apostle  was  in  Ephesus ; 
to  that  rendered  by  Paul  himself  to  the  church  in  Corinth 
considered  as  an  “epistle  of  Christ,”  the  epistle  having,  as  he 
says,  been  “deaconed”  (translated  “ministered”)  by  him; 
and  to  that  which  he  rendered  to  the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem 
by  means  of  the  collections  made  for  them  among  the  Gentile 
churches.  The  man  who  serves  and  follows  Christ  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Christ’s  own  declaration  in  John  xii.  26,  the  “  deacon  ” 
of  Christ.  The  leading  idea  in  the  word  is  thus  very  plainly 
that  of  service  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  one  of  higher  rank. 
It  is  translated  variously  by  such  words  as  “  minister,” 
“  serve,”  “  administer,”  and  by  the  circumlocution  “  use  the 
office  of  a  deacon  ”  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  noun  diakdnds  as  a  church  officer. 
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The  noun  diakdnia,  which  corresponds  to  the  verb  just  no¬ 
ticed,  indicates  the  thing  diakonized,  if  we  may  so  say,  and  it 
occurs  thirty  times.  It  also  is  variously  rendered  in  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version  by  the  words  “  serving,”  “  ministering,”  “  min¬ 
istration,”  “ministry,”  “charge,”  “relief,”  “office,”  “ser¬ 
vice,”  and  “  administration.”  The  apostolic  function  enjoyed 
for  a  time  by  Judas  Iscariot  is  spoken  of  by  Peter  as  his  diakd¬ 
nia;  the  diakdnia  and  the  apostleship  are  classed  together  and 
united  in  the  same  person,  as  in  the  case  of  Judas  just  now 
mentioned,  and  in  that  of  Paul  by  himself  in  his  Epistles. 
Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  hav¬ 
ing  fulfilled  their  diakdnia;  Paul,  addressing  the  Ephesian 
elders  who  met  with  him  at  Miletus,  desires  “to  finish  his 
course  with  joy,  and  the  diakdnia  which  he  had  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,”  and 
later,  when  he  had  reached  Jerusalem,  he  recounted  “what 
things  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  diakdnia/* 
and  in  writing  to  the  brethren  at  Rome  he  “  magnifies  his  dior 
kdnia”  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  writes: 
“  Now  there  are  diversities  of  g^fts,  but  the  same  Spirit,  and 
there  are  differences  of  diakdnia  [A.  V.  “administrations”], 
but  the  same  Lord.”  The  household  of  Stephanas  was  worthy 
of  special  honor,  not  only  because  it  was  “  the  first-fruits  of 
Achaia,”  but  because  its  members  had  “  addicted  themselves  to 
the  diakdnia  of  the  saints.” 

Contrasting  the  dispensation  of  the  law  with  the  more  glor¬ 
ious  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  he  speaks  of  the  diakdnia  of 
death  and  of  the  diakdnia  of  condemnation,  setting  over 
against  these  the  diakdnia  of  the  Spirit  and  the  diakdnia  of 
righteousness.  He  says,  also,  that  there  had  been  committed  to 
him  “  the  diakdnia  of  reconciliation,”  and  that,  having  “  re¬ 
ceived  this  diakdnia,  we  faint  not.”  He  is  solicitous  that,  be- 
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cause  of  the  factions  which  had  broken  up  the  harmony  of  the 
church  at  Corinth,  the  diakdnia  of  himself,  Apollos,  and  Ce¬ 
phas  “  be  not  blamed.”  He  alludes  to  “  the  fellowship  of  the 
diakdnia  of  the  saints.”  Again,  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  12,  he  says 
that  the  officers  provided  by  Christ  for  his  church — 
apostles,  evangelists,  prophets,  pastors,  and  teachers — are 
“  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  diakdnia, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.”  He  is  glad  and  grate¬ 
ful  that  the  Lord  had  “  counted  him  faithful,  putting  him  into 
this  diakdnia*’;  that  is,  this  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles.  He 
bids  Archippus  of  Colosse  “take  heed  to  the  diakdnia  which 
he  had  received  in  the  Lord,  that  he  fulfill  it,”  and  he  coun¬ 
sels  Timothy  to  “  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  make 
full  proof  of  his  diakdnia.”  Finally,  we  have  the  question  asked 
in  regard  to  the  ministry  of  angels  in  the  present  gospel  dis¬ 
pensation:  “Are  they  not  all  ministering  (leitdurgika)  spirits, 
sent  forth  for  diakdnia  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  about 
to  be  the  heirs  of  salvation?” 

Evidently  the  predominant  conception  in  all  these  passages 
is  that  of  service  rendered  in  the  discharge  of  obligations  im¬ 
posed,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
special  order  in  the  church  known  as  a  diaconate;  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  it  is  in  the  case  of  Archippus.  But  here  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  his  diakdnia  is  said  to  be  en  kurid,  and 
not  en  ekklesia.  Timothy,  also,  who  is  encouraged  “  to  make 
full  proof  of  his  diakdnia,  was  not  a  “  deacon  ”  in  the  sense 
of  filling  an  office  so  known  in  the  church;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  exhorted  in  the  very  same  sentence  to  “  do  the  work  of 
an  evangelist,”  and  we  know,  from  the  entire  tenor  of  the 
Epistles  addressed  to  him,  that  he  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  church  or  churches,  and  was  rather  therefore  an  dpiscd- 
pds;  that  is,  a  bishop  or  pastor.  He  was  not  a  deacon.  The 
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fact  is,  that,  as  the  verb  diakoneo  means  “  to  serve,”  so  also  the 
noun  diakdnia  means  “  service,”  and  that — as  all  these  and 
other  passages,  that  might  have  been  quoted,  show — in  the 
widest  sense. 

The  other  noun  is  diakonds,  and  means  the  individual  who 
discharges  the  duties  involved  in  the  diakdnia.  It  occurs  in 
twenty-eight  passages  of  the  New  Testament — eight  times 
in  the  Gospels,  not  so  much  as  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  twenty  times  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Peter,  James, 
John,  Jude,  and  the  book  of  Revelation  furnish  no  example 
of  its  use,  nor  of  either  the  cognate  noun  or  verb.  It  is 
translated  in  the  Gospels  twice  by  the  word  “  minister,”  and 
six  times  by  the  word  ”  servant.”  In  the  Epistles,  “  minister  ” 
renders  it  sixteen  times,  “  servant  ”  once,  and  “  deacon  ”  three 
times.  That  is  to  say :  Out  of  eighty-five  passages  in  which 
either  the  verb,  or  the  noun  for  the  person  or  the  thing,  occurs, 
it  is  translated  only  five  times  as  applying  to  an  ecclesiastical 
office  known  as  the  diaconate.  And  these  five  instances  are 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  superscription  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  found  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8-12,  where  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  deacon  are  set  forth. 

The  following  examples  of  the  application  of  the  word  are 
both  interesting  and  suggestive :  The  servants  at  the  mar¬ 
riage-feast  at  Cana  are  the  deacons  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
fifth  verse  in  the  story  may  be  read  thus:  “And  his  mother 
saith  unto  the  deacons.  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it” 
And  also  the  additional  statement  in  verse  9 :  “  But  the  dea¬ 
cons  which  drew  the  water  knew.”  In  Matt.  xxii.  13  we  read 
(translating  literally):  “Then  the  king  said  unto  his  dea¬ 
cons,  Binding  his  feet  and  hands,  cast  him  into  the  darkness 
which  is  outer.”  Jesus  says,  as  reported  both  by  Matthew 
and  Mark :  “  Whoever  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
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be  your  deacon”  (Matt.  xx.  26;  xxiii.  11;  Mark  ix.  35;  x. 
43).  He  applies  it  also  to  his  disciple  in  John  xii.  26,  saying: 
“  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me ;  and  where  I  am, 
there  shall  my  deacon  be.”  Paul  says  (Rom.  xiii.  4)  of  the 
civil  magistrate :  “  He  is  the  deacon  of  God  to  thee  for  good.” 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Christ  “  a  deacon  of  the  circum¬ 
cision  for  the  truth  of  God.”  He  and  Apollos  are  each  of 
them  “  deacons  ”  by  whom  the  brethren  of  the  church  of  Cor¬ 
inth  believed  (1  Cor.  iii.  5).  In  the  second  epistle  to  the  same 
church  he  declares,  that  God  had  made  him  and  his  fellow- 
workers  in  the  sphere  of  Gentile  Christianity  “  able  deacons 
of  the  new  covenant”  (2  Cor.  iii.  6),  and  later  on  he  speaks 
of  “in  all  things  approving  themselves  as  the  deacons  of 
God,”  and  he  asks  concerning  those  who  had  been  seeking  to 
undermine  his  authority  within  his  own  special  sphere  of 
work:  “Are  they  deacons  of  Christ?  ....  I  more.”  He 
speaks  of  false  apostles  who  transform  themselves  into  apos¬ 
tles  of  Christ,  and  then  of  Satan  who  sometimes  appears  as 
an  “  angel  of  light,”  arguing  that,  if  this  be  so,  “  it  is  no  gp’eat 
thing  if  his  deacons  also  be  transformed  as  the  deacons  of 
righteousness”  (2  Cor.  xi.  13-15).  To  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  he  writes  that  he  has  been  made  a  deacon  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  latter  he  also  says  that  he  has  been  made  a 
deacon  of  the  church.  Timothy,  he  says,  is  “  our  brother  and 
a  deacon  of  God  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,”  and  he  exhorts  him : 
“If  thou  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these  things, 
thou  shalt  be  a  good  deacon  of  Jesus  Christ,  nourished  up  in 
the  words  of  faith  and  good  doctrine,  whereunto  thou  hast 
attained.”  In  Gal.  ii.  17  he  will  not  permit  a  gospel  of  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith  to  be  charged  with  the  unholy  living  of  pro¬ 
fessed  disciples,  and  indignantly  asks,  if  Christ  can  be  hamar- 
tias  d{akdnds=oi  sin  a  deacon,  or  a  deacon  of  sin. 
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Of  course,  in  none  of  these  passages  from  Paul’s  Epistles, 
nor  yet  in  the  words  of  Christ  quoted  from  the  Gospels,  is 
there  any  reference  to  an  ecclesiastical  officer  known  as  a 
diakdnds.  In  all  of  them  the  word  is  used  in  its  general  sense 
of  one  who  renders  service  and  ministry.  Neither  Paul  nor 
Apollos,  neither  Timothy  nor  Christ,  were  deacons  of  any 
church.  Neither  was  this  office  in  contemplation  when  the 
Lord,  rebuking  the  unholy  ambition  of  the  Twelve,  said  that 
whoever  would  be  greatest  among  them  should  be  their  dea¬ 
con.  This  is  evident  and  no  one  thinks  of  affirming  other¬ 
wise. 

But  how  about  Tychicus  and  Epaphras  of  Colosse?  Have 
we  any  ground  for  supposing  that  they  held  this  office?  Of 
the  former,  Paul  writes :  “  Tychicus,  the  beloved  brother  and 
faithful  deacon  in  the  Lord  ” ;  and  of  the  latter :  “  Epaphras, 
the  beloved  fellow-bondservant  of  us,  who  is  a  faithful  dea¬ 
con  of  Christ  for  you.”  Neither  the  King  James’s  transla¬ 
tors  nor  the  Revisers  thought  so,  for  they  both  translate  the 
word  by  “  minister  ”  as  the  general  term  expressing  service 
rather  than  official  position.  And  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  not 
claimed  by  any  that  these  two  brethren  were  deacons  in  the 
official  sense.  In  the  case  of  Phoebe,  however, — possibly  to 
afford  some  sort  of  support,  which,  though  slender  enough,  is 
as  good  as  there  is  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  office  of 
deaconesses, — it  is  claimed  by  some  that  she  was  an  official 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Cenchreae.  The  Revisers  seem  to  fa¬ 
vor  this  notion ;  for,  while  retaining  the  word  “  servant  ”  in 
the  text,  in  agreement  with  the  Authorized  Version,  they  in¬ 
sert  “  deaconess  ”  in  the  margin.  But  this,  in  view  of  the 
general  use  of  the  word  in  the  Epistles,  is  wholly  without  au¬ 
thority,  and  is  no  more  justified  in  her  case  than  in  those  of 
Tychicus  and  Epaphras. 
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The  investigation  thus  far  may  be  summarized,  then,  as  fol¬ 
lows 

1.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles — the  book  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  founding  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem  and  of 
churches  throughout  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece — is  ab¬ 
solutely  silent  with  reference  to  an  ecclesiastical  diaconate.  It 
does  not  even  contain  the  word  “  deacon.”  This  is  certainly 
somewhat  remarkable. 

2.  The  apostle  Paul  makes  no  mention  of  deacons  in  his 
lists  of  church  officers  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28  and  Eph.  iv.  11. 

3.  The  only  passages  in  the  New  Testament  to  which  we 
must  look  for  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  office  in  the 
early  church  are  Phil.  i.  1,  where  deacons  are  named  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bishops  in  the  superscription  of  the  Epistle,  and 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  8-13,  where  the  deacon’s  necessary  qualifications 
are  described.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  Scripture  of  unquestioned  import  is  as  decisive  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  settling  a  matter  of  this  kind.  These  two  Scriptures 
are  sufficient  so  far  as  they  go. 

4.  Neither  of  them,  however,  says  anything  about  the 
functions  of  these  officers.  What  these  were  must  be  gathered 
largely  from  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  word,  and  (since 
the  functions  of  an  officer  and  his  qualifications  are  necessari¬ 
ly  correlative)  from  what  is  laid  down  as  to  these  latter. 

We  will  proceed  therefore  to  consider  the  deacon’s  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  set  forth  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8-13,  after  which  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  determine  perhaps  what  the  nature  of  his  service 
was. 

1.  The  deacons  were  to  be  “  grave  ”  men.  The  Greek 
word  is  shnnos,  and  of  its  signification  Trench  says :  “  The 
shnnos  has  a  grace  and  dignity  not  lent  him  from  earth,  but 
which  he  owes  to  the  higher  citizenship  which  is  also  his ;  being 
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one  who  inspires,  not  respect  only,  but  reverence  and  worship 
In  profane  Greek,  semnds  is  a  constant  epithet  of  the  gods— 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  setnnai  theai,  above  all.  It  is  used  also 
constantly  to  qualify  such  things  as  pertain  to,  or  otherwise 
stand  in  very  near  relation  with,  the  heavenly  world. 

How  to  render  it  in  English  is  not  very  easy  to  determine. 

.  .  .  Grave  and  gravity  are  renderings  which  fail  to  cover  the 
full  meaning  of  their  original.  .  .  .The  word  we  want  is  one 
in  which  the  sense  of  gravity  and  dignity,  and  of  these  as  in¬ 
viting  reverence,  is  combined;  a  word  which  I  fear  we  may 
look  for  without  finding.”  The  deacon,  therefore,  was  a  sa¬ 
cred  person,  and  his  demeanor  and  character  were  to  be  such 
as  to  inspire,  not  only  respect  for  himself,  but  reverence  for 
his  office — an  office  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
church  and  its  Lord  were  to  be  honored  among  men  by 
the  dignified  and  honorable  bearing  of  the  deacon,  and  the 
electing  authority  must  take  care  for  this  in  his  choosing. 

2.  Deacons  were  not  to  be  “  double-tongued  ” — a  very 
good  rendering  of  the  word  dildgds.  Dr.  Boise  explains  it 
as  “  not  ambiguous  or  doubtful  in  what  they  say.”  The  word 
is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  so  the  trans¬ 
lation  here  cannot  be  compared  with  that  in  other  passages. 
Dr.  Boise’s  gloss  may  be  accepted  as  correct.  Etymologic¬ 
ally  it  means  saying  the  same  thing  twice,  and  of  course  differ¬ 
ently  each  time,  and  thus  saying  one  thing  while  meaning  an¬ 
other — in  other  words,  unreliable  in  speech. 

3.  They  were  not  to  be  “  given  to  much  wine  ” — in  other 
words,  temperate  men  in  an  age  when  wine-drinking  was  com¬ 
mon  and  often  indulged  to  excess.  Cf.  Eph.  v.  18 :  “And 
be  not  drunk  with  wine  wherein  is  excess  [dissoluteness],  but 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit.”  If  this  was  the  rule  for  the  church 
as  a  whole,  how  much  more  must  it  not  be  regarded  as  such 
by  the  deacons? 
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4.  "  Not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre  ”  is  the  next  qualification 
laid  down.  The  deacon  must  not  be  an  avaricious  man;  lit- 

.  grally  the  words  mean  “  greedy  of  base  gain,”  as  Dr.  Boise 
explains  them  in  Titus  i.  7,  where  they  occur  in  respect  of  the 
bishop.  In  the  present  passage  he  says,  “  not  sordidly  greedy 
of  gain.” 

5.  The  deacons  were  to  be  men  who  “  hold  the  mystery 
of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.”  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
to  be  men  having  faith,  and  having  likewise  a  good  conscience 
as  the  sphere  in  which  faith  and  all  the  g^eat  truths  of  the 
gospel  are  held;  for,  as  another  has  well  said:  “Without  a 
good  conscience  there  can  be  no  clear  view,  no  just  compre¬ 
hension  of  spiritual  truths.”  The  deacons  must  be  men  who 
illustrate  their  faith  by  their  conduct,  and  also  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  proving  thus  that  “  the  faith  ”  is  with  them 
something  more  than  a  creed  confession,  even  a  practical 
power  in  life. 

6.  The  deacons  before  being  inducted  into  office  were  to 

be  “  proved  ” — tested,  examined ;  and  then,  if  found  blameless 
(anegklctoi)  to  “use  the  office  of  a  deacon.”  But  this  word 
translated  “  blameless  ”  really  means  “  unaccused,”  and  is 
used  by  only  Paul  among  the  New  Testament  writers.  In  his 
Epistles  it  occurs  five  times,  being  rendered  once  by  the  word 
“ unreprovable  ”  (Col.  i.  22),  but  elsewhere  by  “blameless.” 
Says  Archbishop  Trench :  “  It  is  justly  explained  by  Chry¬ 

sostom  as  implying  not  acquittal  merely,  but  absence  of  so 
much  as  a  charge  or  accusation  brought  against  him  of  whom 
it  is  affirmed.  It  moves,  like  amomos,  not  in  the  subjective 
thoughts  and  estimates  of  men,  but  in  the  objective  world  of 
facts.  It  is  an  epithet  by  Plutarch  accurately  joined  with 
aWiddretos  ”  (unreproached,  and  therefore  akin  to  the  “  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  report  of  those  that  are  without,”  which  is  among 
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the  qualifications  of  the  bishop).  Trench  continues  with  a 
reference  to  the  ritual  of  his  own  church:  “In  a  passage 
cited  above,  namely  1  Tim.  iii.  10,  there  is  a  manifest  allus¬ 
ion  to  a  custom  which  survives  in  our  ordinations,  at  the 
opening  of  which  the  ordaining  bishop  demands  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  present  whether  they  know  any  notable  crime  or  charge 
for  the  which  those  who  have  been  presented  to  him  for  Holy 
Orders,  ought  not  to  be  ordained ;  he  demands,  in  other  words, 
whether  they  be  anegkletoi,  i.  e.,  not  merely  unaccusable  but 
unaccused;  not  merely  free  from  any  just  charge,  ...  but  free 
from  any  charge  at  all — the  intention  of  this  citation  being, 
that  if  any  present  has  such  a  charge  to  bring,  the  ordination 
should  not  go  forward  until  this  has  been  duly  sifted.”  The 
word  used  by  the  apostle  means,  according  to  this,  that  the 
deacon  is  not  only  to  be  blameless,  but  unblamed.  He  is  to 
be  not  only  a  good  man,  but  also  a  man  of  good  report. 

7.  The  remaining  qualifications  refer  to  the  deacon’s  fam¬ 
ily  relations.  “  Even  so  must  their  wives  be  grave  (semnai), 
not  slanderers,  sober,  faithful  in  all  things.  Let  the  deacons 
be  the  husbands  of  one  wife,  ruling  their  children  and  their 
own  houses  well,” — or,  as  Dr.  Boise  translates,  “standing 
honorably  at  the  head  of  his  own  household  or  family.”  The 
reference  to  “  wives  ”  is  thought  by  some,  for  various  reasons, 
to  be  to  women  acting  as  deacons,  i.  e.,  to  deaconesses.  But 
whether  it  be  or  not  needs  not  be  discussed  here.  The  chief 
matter  is  clear  enough,  namely,  that  the  family  relations  of 
those  who  bear  this  office  must  be  commendable — such  as  do 
not  bring  reproach  upon  themselves  or  the  church. 

To  sum  up:  The  deacon  must  be  a  man  of  high  personal 
character,  adorning  the  Christian  profession ;  a  man  of  un¬ 
worldly  spirit,  not  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  nor  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  mania  for  money-getting;  one  who  has  the  re- 
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5pect  of  the  community,  and  against  whom  there  is  no  re¬ 
proach  or  slander  astir,  for,  if  so,  it  must  be  investigated  and  re¬ 
moved  before  he  can  be  regarded  as  qualified  to  serve  in  this 
office;  he  is  also  to  be  the  wise,  patient,  kind,  approved  head 
of  his  own  family  circle.  The  deacon  contemplated  by  the 
apostle  was  certainly  not  a  man  chosen  because  of  his  availa¬ 
bility,  his  ambition,  or  his  popularity,  but  was  a  man  carefully 
sought  out  among  the  brethren  of  the  church  for  his  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  office  he  was 
to  fill. 

By  whom  w’as  he  selected?  As  this  article  is  wholly  a 
Scripture  study,  a  passing  word  as  to  what  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  indicates  in  regard  to  this  may  be  expected.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  several  instructions  we  have  been  reviewing 
were  given  to  Timothy,  and  not  to  the  church  as  a  body.  If 
it  be  said  that  they  were  given  to  the  church  through  Timothy, 
still  it  is  true  that  the  apostle  expected  him  to  see  that  the 
church  complied  with  them.  The  word  “  must”  is  also  em¬ 
ployed,  and  this  certainly  suggests  that  the  apostle  expected 
his  requirements  in  the  appointment  of  deacons  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  and  obeyed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  even  though 
the  suffrages  of  the  church  were  given,  Timothy  himself  w^as 
to  carefully  supervise  the  election,  and  to  see  that  the  apos¬ 
tolic  conditions  were  complied  wdth.  In  the  selection  of  the 
seven  brethren  on  the  occasion  narrated  in  Acts  vi.,  the  apos¬ 
tles  kept  the  matter  in  their  own  hands  for  final  approval, 
sanng  to  the  church :  “  Look  you  out  among  you  seven  men 
of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wdsdom,  whom 
ar  may  appoint  over  this  business.”  The  church  was  merely 
to  nominate  (as  we  should  now  say),  after  which  the  apostles 
would  “  appoint,”  if,  upon  canvass  of  the  appointees,  they 
were  found  to  measure  up  to  the  full  standard  of  the  require- 
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merits  laid  down  beforehand,  namely,  that  they  should  be  men 
of  “  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom.”  The 
matter  was  by  no  means  thrown  absolutely  into  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  the  church. 

If  our  Congregational  polity  had  been  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  the  New  Testament  models,  and  the  bishops  of  the 
churches  had  always  been  such  men  as  were  contemplated  by 
Paul,  appointments  to  the  diaconate  w^ould  be  made  now  also 
with  the  approval,  and  in  view  of  the  approval,  of  the  pastor, 
rather  than  with  his  tacit  consent.  Too  frequently  he  finds  it 
prudent  to  accept  in  silence  what  he  is  powerless  to  change. 
If  any  one  is  constrained,  in  defense  of  the  modern  practice 
of  a  popular  election  to  a  sacred  office,  to  take  issue  with  what 
has  just  been  said,  we  would  remind  him  that  the  only  passage 
in  the  entire  New  Testament  which  touches,  even  remotely, 
upon  the  method  of  choosing  deacons  is  this  incident  in  Acts 
vi.,  and  that  neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  is  there  a  hint 
that  these  important  concerns  were  left  absolutely  and  without 
corrective  to  the  whims,  prejudices,  or  caprice  of  a  popular  as¬ 
sembly. 

It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  there  is  no  hint  anywhere  in  the 
New  Testament  (except  in  Acts  vi.  G)  of  the  ordination  of 
deacons  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  or  any  formal  ceremony.* 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  deacon’s  functions, 

*  A  scholarly  friend,  who  has  given  special  study  to  the  subject,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  word  “elder”  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  in¬ 
cludes  all  ecclesiastical  offices — pastors,  bishops,  and  deacons  alike.  If 
this  can  be  made  out,  it  will  follow  that,  in  such  passages  as  Acts  xiv. 
23, — “  And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church,” 
etc., — the  ordination  included  deacons  as  well  as  those  to  whom  the 
term  is  commonly  understood  to  apply.  But  this  has  not  yet  been 
made  out  fully,  and  it  is  certainly  a  theory  which  would  not  readily  sug¬ 
gest  itself  to  even  a  studious  and  careful  reader  of  the  New  Testament. 
With  all  respect  to  my  friend,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  “  if  ”  in  this  case 
is  a  tolerably  large  one. 
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we  are  again  embarrassed  by  the  silence  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  gives  us  no  definite  information,  and  we  have  no 
warrant  to  import  anything  into  it.  We  can  only  rest  what¬ 
ever  opinions  we  may  hold  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
upon  the  common  New  Testament  use  of  it,  and  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  deacon’s  qualifications  as  laid  down  by  the  apostle 
Paul. 

As  to  the  etymologj'  of  the  word  itself,  I  find  this  in  Dr. 
Marvin  Vincent’s  “  Word  Studies  ” :  “Ddulds,  perhaps  from 
deo,  to  ‘  bind,’  is  the  bondman,  representing  the  permanent 
relation  of  servitude.  Diakdnos,  probably  from  the  same  root 
as  didko,  ‘to  pursue,’  represents  a  servant,  not  in  his  rela¬ 
tion,  but  in  his  activities.  The  term  covers  both  slaves  and 
hired  servants.”  He  also  has  this :  “  to  be  a  follower  of  a  per¬ 
son;  to  attach  one’s  self  to  him.”  Archbishop  Trench,  in  his 
“Synonyms,”  agrees  with  this,  but  is  more  explicit.  He  says: 
“The  difference  between  diakdnds,  on  the  one  side,  and  ddu¬ 
lds  and  therapon  on  the  other,  is  this — that  diakdnds  represents 
the  servant  more  in  his  activity  for  the  work;  rather  in  his 
relation,  either  servile,  as  that  of  the  ddulds,  or  more  volun¬ 
tary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  therapon,  to  a  person."*  He  then 
points  out  that,  in  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  Supper,  those 
who  go  out  to  bring  in  the  guests  are  the  king’s  dduldi;  those 
who  execute  his  sentence  against  the  man  who  had  not  on  the 
wedding  garment  are  his  diakdndi.  The  idea  in  the  word,  as 
distinguished  from  ddulds  and  therapon,  is  therefore  that  of 
personal  attendance,  and,  as  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  office, 
it  suggests  that  the  deacon  is  the  personal  attendant  of  the 
bishop  or  pastor  within  the  sphere  of  the  church’s  service. 
The  passages  already  abundantly  quoted  from  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  uniformly  show  that  the  service  rendered  by  diakdndi, 
whatever  kind  of  service  it  might  be,  was  such  as  is  rendered 
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by  those  who  stand  in  a  subordinate  and  also  personal  rela¬ 
tion.  Within  the  sphere  of  the  church,  however,  the  duties 
and  office  of  the  deacon  are  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  the  sa¬ 
cred  character  of  the  church,  whose  servant  he  is.  His  per¬ 
sonal  character  is  to  accord  with,  and  sustain,  the  dignity  of 
the  office.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  subordinate  office  to  that  of 
the  bishop,  whose  personal  assistant  he  is  to  be. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  New  Testament  deacons  were 
men  who  performed  any  of  the  various  subordinate  services 
of  the  church,  and  that  they  were  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  episcopds,  or  bishop.  He,  as  the  word  epis~ 
copds  shows,  was  the  church’s  overseer,  who  had  the  gen¬ 
eral  charge  of  all  its  interests,  and  these  brethren,  chosen  from 
the  very  best  of  the  membership,  were  his  personal  assistants. 
To  illustrate :  The  pastor  is  responsible  for  the  order  and  be¬ 
coming  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  he  needs 
in  the  service  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  brethren  of  the 
church.  These  are,  for  this  service,  its  deacons.  Similarly 
the  pastor  has,  or  he  ought  to  have,  the  oversight  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  the  Young  People’s  Society,  two  most  import¬ 
ant  departments  of  the  church  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work 
along  special  lines.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  he  should  be 
the  “  superintendent  ”  of  the  one,  or  the  “  president  ”  of  the 
other.  Both  superintendent  and  president  are,  for  these  ser¬ 
vices,  the  pastor’s  assistants,  i.  e.,  his  “  deacons.”  They  do 
not,  as  such,  “  run  ”  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society  as  independent  organizations  with  which  the  pas¬ 
tor  has  nothing  to  do,  or,  if  he  have,  only  on  sufferance. 

Even  what  we  call  the  secularities  of  the  church,  such  as  we 
commit  to  boards  of  trustees,  finance  committees,  etc.,  were 
considered  in  these  churches,  which  were  the  models  for  all 
time  (  in  at  least  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  organiza- 
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tion),  of  such  importance  in  their  relation  to  its  general  wel¬ 
fare,  that  the  apostles  required  the  seven  brethren,  nominated 
by  the  church  in  Jerusalem  for  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  relief,  to  be  “  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis¬ 
dom.”  And  there  can  be  no  question  that  our  church  finances, 
benevolences,  and  general  business  matters,  would  be,  as  a 
rule,  in  vastly  better  condition  than  they  are  now,  if  we  were 
more  careful  to  entrust  their  management  to  men  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  church  for  similar  practical  wisdom  and  piety. 
But  all  such  service  as  this  comes  within  the  range  of  the  dia¬ 
conate.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  deacons — within  the  New 
Testament  meaning  of  the  word.  The  apostolic  churches 
knew  only  one  “  Board,”  and  that  was  the  Board  of  Deacons. 
The  purpose  in  view  in  the  creation  of  the  office  was  to  en¬ 
able  the  pastor,  or  bishop,  to  devote  himself,  with  less  inter¬ 
ruption  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible,  to  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  word  and  to  prayer.  This  is  the  legitimate  infer¬ 
ence,  albeit  only  an  inference,  from  the  statement  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Acts. 

I  do  not  mean  that,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  the 
various  affairs  of  the  church  now  entrusted  by  us  to  various 
boards  and  comrriittees,  would  be  administered  by  the  few 
brethren  whom  we  are  at  present  recognizing  as  deacons. 
This  would  be  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  all  kinds 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men — which  would  be  undesirable. 
What  is  meant  is  that  the  word  “  deacon  ”  carries  in  the  New 
Testament  a  wider  scope  of  application  than  we  now  allow  it. 
It  extends  to  a  much  larger  range  of  service  than  now,  so 
that  the  men  (or  women)  who  compose  these  several  boards 
and  committees  would  all  be  included  in  the  church’s  diaco¬ 
nate.  The  fact  is,  there  are  no  secularities  in  the  church, 
strictly  speaking.  We  call  them  such  only  for  convenience’ 
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sake.  The  care  of  the  church’s  finances,  the  oversight  of  its 
property,  etc.,  are  as  much  spiritual  duties  as  the  service  of 
the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  for  example;  and  the 
men  and  women  to  whom  such  matters  are  committed  need  to 
be — even  as  those  were  in  Jerusalem,  who  were  chosen  to  dis¬ 
tribute  relief  to  the  Grecian  widows — “  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom.” 

The  results,  then,  of  this  investigation  are  as  follows:— 

1.  The  early  churches  were  under  the  supervision  of  a 
person  known  as  bishop,  pastor,  or  elder,  according  as  one  as¬ 
pect  or  another  of  his  work  or  character  was  in  contemplation, 
and  it  was  only  he  who — except  for  the  single  instance  given 
in  Acts  vi.  6 — was  solemnly  set  apart  to  his  office  by  the  form¬ 
al  ceremony  of  ordination  or  the  imposition  of  hands.  That 
is  to  say,  there  is  no  rule  laid  down  anywhere  for  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  deacons ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  rule  it  is  as 
invalid  to  insist  on  the  ordination  of  deacons  as  to  insist  on 
the  imposition  of  hands  as  a  method  of  imparting  the  Holy 
Spirit  immediately  after  the  administration  of  baptism. 

2.  As  it  soon  became  necessary,  under  the  multiplication 
of  the  bishop’s  duties,  to  relieve  him  of  a  part  of  them,  the 
nomination  of  personal  assistants  was  asked  for,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  side  of 
his  work. 

3.  Such,  however,  was  the  conception  of  the  dignity  and 
sacredncss  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  of  the  vital 
relation  of  all  its  interests,  secular  and  sacred,  to  each  other, 
that  only  men  of  the  highest  Christian  character,  as  indicated 
by  the  words  “  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,”  and  by 
the  qualifications  laid  down  by  the  apostle  Paul,  were  deemed 
worthy  of  having  entrusted  to  them  even  its  temporal  affairs. 

4.  All  these  assistants  and  coadjutants  of  the  pastor,  what- 
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ever  the  particular  duty  of  each,  or  of  groups  of  them,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  church’s  diaconate.  In  relation  to  the  church  they 
were  the  pastor’s  fellow-workers;  in  relation  to  him  they 
were  not  independent  of  him,  but  officially  subordinate  to  him. 
Nevertheless  their  office  was  one  of  g^eat  dignity.  It  was  a 
dignity  derived  from  that  of  the  church  itself,  for  which  no 
service  necessary  to  her  prosperity  could  be  considered  menial ; 
and  they  were  also  themselves  to  dignify  their  office  by  their 
lofty  and  irreproachable  Christian  character  as  exhibited  both 
in  their  business  life  and  their  home  relations. 

In  conclusion,  the  only  divergence  of  the  present  practice 
in  churches  of  the  Congregational  polity  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  models,  as  herein  set  forth,  seems  to  be  that  they  have 
limited  the  sphere  of  the  diaconate,  and  then — notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  theory  that  there  are  only  two  offices  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  church,  namely,  those  of  the  pastor  and  deacons — they 
have  been  obliged  to  supply  the  vacancies  thus  made,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  boards  and  committees,  which,  too,  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  composed  of  men  of  lower  grade.  Furthermore,  they 
have  not  been  as  careful  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  with  the 
apostolic  teaching  before  them,  in  the  selection  of  men  for  a 
diaconate  of  even  this  limited  range  of  service,  and  thus  they 
have  lowered  the  moral  standard  of  the  office,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  church  and  the  efficiency  of  the  pastor.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  proper  relation  of  the  deacons  to  the  pastor  has  not 
been  properly  maintained.  Too  frequently  they  have  been  the 
pastor’s  critics  instead  of  his  assistants  and  fellow-helpers. 
Cheerfully  acknowledging  the  many  exceptions,  which  there 
are  among  our  churches,  of  boards  of  deacons  composed 
of  brethren  who  exalt  the  dignity  of  their  office,  adorn 
the  gospel  they  profess,  serve  the  church  with  utmost 
fidelity,  and  by  their  wise  counsels  and  timely  sugges- 
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tions  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  pastorate,  we  are 
constrained  to  admit  that  in  the  most  of  them,  and  these  per¬ 
haps  the  weaker  churches,  which  can  the  less  afford  to  be  care¬ 
less  in  this  matter  than  the  stronger  ones,  such  departures 
from  the  New  Testament  standard  for  the  diaconate  as  we 
have  noted  may  be  found,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  are 
lowered  church  efficiency,  more  or  less  friction  in  the  member¬ 
ship,  and  shortened  pastorates. 

The  case  in  Acts  vi.  6  cannot  be  quoted  in  support  of  the 
ordination  of  deacons  in  our  churches  now,  because  those  seven 
brethren  were  not  deacons  at  all  as  we  have  now  limited  the 
functions  of  the  office,  although  they  were  such  (as  we  have 
shown)  in  the  New  Testament  meaning  of  the  word  and  the 
scope  of  duties  covered  by  it.  That  is,  we  must  readjust  our 
notions  of  the  office,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  apostolic  or  scrip¬ 
tural  standard,  making  it  inclusive  of  all  service  rendered  the 
church  other  than  that  of  the  pastor,  before  we  can  quote  the 
ordination  of  the  Seven  as  a  precedent  for  the  ordination  of 
those  whom  we  call  deacons. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

an  appeal  to  the  new  school  of 

THEOLOGY." 

BY  MR.  PHILIP  HUDSON  CHURCHMAN. 

When  we  turn  to  discuss  the  great  question  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  we  find  almost  the  same  thoughts  awaiting  expres¬ 
sion  in  different  form.  First  comes  approval  of  the  principle. 
I  have  seen  conservative  lips  curl  in  scorn  at  the  mere  men- 
rion  of  “  the  accursed  thing  ” :  I  have  heard  talk  about  “  lay¬ 
ing  foul  hands  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant.”  Shall  we  need 
to  repudiate  such  nonsense?  My  conservative  brother,  what 
were  the  Reformers  but  higher  critics  of  things  that  all  men 
then  held  to  be  divine  ?  Did  not  Jesus  Christ  apply  the  prun- 
ing-knife  of  criticism  to  many  things  thought  sacred  by  good 
men  of  his  day  ?  Do  not  you  yourself  apply  the  principles  of 
literary  criticism  to  the  Bible  when  you  explain  that  much  of 
the  pious  talk  in  the  book  of  Job  comes  not  from  God,  but 
from  Job’s  worldly  friends ;  or  are  you  not  using  historical  crit¬ 
icism  when  you  admit  it  to  be  possible  in  antediluvian  chron¬ 
ology  that  “  the  names  denote  an  individual  and  his  family 
spoken  of  collectively,”  and  that  “  the  longevity  is  the  period 
during  which  the  family  had  prominence  or  leadership  ”  ?  * 
Are  you  not  doing  something  that  your  forefathers  would 
have  condemned?  Are  you  not  indulging  in  the  pernicious 
right  to  probe  and  to  change  one’s  mind? 

’Continued  from  p.  529. 

*  These  sentences  are  quoted  from  a  Bible  dictionary  of  a  most  con¬ 
servative  type. 
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No  sane  man  will  imagine  that  this  discussion  is  aimed  at 
the  Higher  Criticism  as  such;  the  indictment  is  against  its 
contempt  for  scholarship  that  has  not  reached  its  own  radical 
conclusions,  and  against  its  preponderatingly  negative  attitude 
We  should  remember  that  the  New  School  has  no  patent  rights 
on  these  tardy  epithets,  these  remarks  that  “  no  intelligent  man 
accepts  that  notion  nowadays  ”  or  that  “  scholars  and  scien¬ 
tists  rejected  this  idea  long  ago.”  These  weapons  which  the 
ordinary  liberal  uses  so  generously  against  his  conservative 
brother  are  just  as  handy  for  the  Unitarian  against  the  liberal 
who  still  accepts  miracles ;  for  the  ethical  culturist  against  the 
Unitarian  if  he  believes  in  prayer  and  responsibility;  for  the 
agnostic  against  the  ethical  culturist  if  he  insists  on  the  ethi¬ 
cal  significance  of  life;  and  perhaps,  even,  for  the  materialist 
against  the  agnostic.  I  do  not  think  that  conservatives  get 
full  credit  for  their  profound  scholarship  in  this  flippant  age, 
nor  that  calling  “  tardy  names  ”  will  mend  matters  much. 
What  better  illustration  of  this  spirit  could  be  found  than  a 
recently  published  remark  made  by  a  foreign  critic  about  an 
American  preacher  whom  he  was  eulogizing  ?  “  Of  course,” 

said  he,  “  thinking  men  disagreed  with  him  on  many  points.” 
'"Thinking  men,”  forsooth!  Is  not  that  intolerable?  Grant¬ 
ing  that  much,  if  not  most,  scholarly  opinion  is  with  the  critic 
in  many  of  his  views,  what  right  has  he  thus  dogmatically  to 
ignore  the  ripe  scholarship  on  the  other  side,  and  to  award  to 
his  own  school  the  modest  title  of  “  thinking  men  ”  ?  Take 
another  case.  A  certain  higher  critic  has  been  much  attacked 
(unwisely  and  sometimes  not  too  kindly,  it  seems  to  me),  and 
behold  an  apostle  of  liberalism  asserts  that  all  this  opposition 
is  due  to  “  invincible  ignorance  or  unchristian  malice.”  This 
is  being  “  broad  ”  and  “  liberal  ” ! 

The  advanced  school’s  contempt  for  hostile  scholarship. 
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and  its  calm  assertion  that  it  has  the  support  of  all  really  intel¬ 
ligent  people,  is  aggravated  by  its  desire  to  pose  as  a  school 
of  purely  scientific  investigation  without  prejudice  leading  in 
either  direction.  One  of  the  articles  we  shall  discuss  present¬ 
ly,  contains  the  statement  that  the  higher  critics  have  “no  the¬ 
ories”;  “they  simply  investigate  and  report  what  they  find.” 
Well  and  good ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  reach  the  truth  in  any 
sphere.  The  candid  physicist  or  philosopher  should  proceed 
on  no  theistic  assumptions ;  and  the  candid  critic,  on  no  Chris¬ 
tian  presuppositions  regarding  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  the  Bible.  But  to  begin  with  no  assumptions,  and  to  reach 
no  conclusions,  are  somewhat  different.  The  first  is  agnosti¬ 
cism  of  the  proper  sort,  permitting  the  most  dogmatic  con¬ 
clusions;  the  second  precludes  religion.  Somehow  we  can¬ 
not  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as  saying :  “  I  am  an  investigating 

scholar  without  convictions.  I  do  not  know  whether  God  is 
your  Father,  nor  whether  my  word  is  authoritative  in  relig¬ 
ion;  I  am  simply  examining  and  reporting  what  I  find.  I 
have  no  positive  message.”  And  then  we  are  not  apt  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  apostles  as  men  of  “no  theory,”  after  their  contact 
with  Jesus,  their  exi>erience  of  his  life  and  teaching,  and  es¬ 
pecially  after  a  certain  rather  famous  Easter  morning.  Some 
of  them,  at  least,  probably  had  “  no  theories  ”  at  first ;  but  they 
have  left  upon  the  world  the  impression  that  of  all  men’s  theirs 
were  the  most  positive  theories,  the  most  fervent  opinions,  the 
deepest  convictions  man  has  known.  If  higher  critics  pretend 
to  have  reached  conclusions  that  may  be  called  Christian  in 
any  real  sense,  then  there  are  some  things  about  which  they 
have  no  business  to  have  “  no  theories.” 

Worst  of  all,  most  disheartening,  most  perilous,  is  the  in¬ 
discriminate  insistence  on  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Higher 
Criticism  in  traditional  beliefs.  Frankly,  one  might  get  the 
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idea  that  all  is  over.  Perhaps  we  can  find  God  in  nature ;  pos- 
sibly  philosophy  may  guess  at*  immortality ;  the  conscience  is 
fairly  sure  (at  least  so  long  as  our  heredity  and  environment 
are  religious)  to  suggest  duty ;  “  but,”  thinks  many  a  man, 
“as  for  certainty  in  Christ,  it  is  gone;  Genesis  is  primitive 
tradition,  Jonah  a  foolish  tale,  and  modern  scholarship  is  sure 
to  destroy  the  other  marvelous  features  as  it  has  these ;  sooner 
or  later  miracles,  and  with  them  revelation,  must  go.”  Now 
this  is  not  advanced  as  the  true  conception  of  modem  critical 
work.  Many  of  us  would  accept  The  Outlook's  dictum  that, 
while  the  result  of  the  Higher  Criticism  has  been  to  remove 
the  Old  Testament  records  so  far  from  the  events  that  thev 
are  supposed  to  record  as  to  make  them  historically  dubious, 
yet  it  has  pushed  the  New  Testament  documents  back  to  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  so  that  their  testimony  is  reliable.  We 
need  not  worry  about  Genesis  and  Jonah ;  but  it  is  our  great 
comfort  to  know  that  men  of  skeptical  and  radical  tendencies, 
after  rejecting  so  much  of  the  old  beliefs,  have,  through  purely 
intellectual  processes,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  kernel 
at  least  is  credible.  But  the  common  idea  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  is  far  different.  It  is  regarded  as  the  death-blow  to 
Christianity ;  and  I  maintain  that  this  view  is  eminently  justi¬ 
fiable  when  we  consider  the  attitude  of  these  critics  them¬ 
selves.  In  fact,  those  of  us  who  think  otherwise  have  proba¬ 
bly  had- to  fight  our  way  through  the  slough  of  despond  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  their  almost  concealed  positive  teach¬ 
ings.  Teachers,  preachers,  and  writers  of  this  school  are 
known  to  the  public,  not  as  defenders,  but  as  destroyers  of  the 
faith.  One  is  famous  for  his  ridicule  of  “the  Jonah  myth”; 
another  is  known  for  his  attack  on  the  Pentateuch;  a  third 
thinks  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Acts  are  not  reliable; 
and  where  will  you  find  one  who  will  come  out -boldly,  and 
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in  ringing  tones  proclaim  his  belief  in  the  Christianity  that 
sent  Paul  and  Peter  out  on  their  fight  against  sin  and  doubt, 
—the  supernatural  religion,  based  on  the  conviction  of  Christ’s 
resurrection  and  authority,  the  only  kind  that  will  convince, 
convert,  and  regenerate  this  unbelieving  age  ?  No  doubt  these 
men  believe  all  this,  but  why  do  they  not  talk  more  about  it? 

The  public  opinion  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  justifiable.  The 
reason  men  misunderstand  the  higher  critics  is  that  the  critics 
themselves  spend,  in  preaching  negatives,  and  in  telling  us 
what  fools  conservatives  are,  time  that  they  ought  to  use  in 
giving  the  world  something  positive.  I  turned  the  other  day 
with  a  keen  sense  of  expectancy  to  an  article  of  this  sort  that 
appeared  recently  in  a  leading  religious  journal.  Its  reas¬ 
suring  title  ‘  and  its  opening  words  justified  the  hope  that 
here  at  last  was  one  who  would  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  who  would  talk  of  positive  results,  and  stop  harping  on 
“  what  we  have  outgrown.”  I  confess  that  I  laid  down  the  ar¬ 
ticle  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  With  the  writer’s 
clear  and  convincing  statement  of  the  rights  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  I  have  a  hearty  sympathy.  Besides,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  record  that  he  makes  several  assertions  of  a  strongly  posi¬ 
tive  nature.  “  Higher  critics,”  he  says,  “  have  not  lost  their 
faith  in  Christianity,  their  love  for  the  church,  nor  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  Bible,”  of  which  they  “  are  the  true  defenders.” 
They  have  “  killed  Ingersollism  ”  and  “  redeemed  the  Bible 
from  infidelity.”  There  need  be  “  no  fear  for  the  future.” 
The  evolutionary  view  helps  us  to  believe  that  “  God  has  been 
inwardly  speaking  to  ”  man,  and  at  the  same  time  it  “  confirms 
what  is  highest  and  truest  ”  in  the  Bible.  “  If  at  times  its 
[the  critical  school’s]  studies  seem  to  make  it  a  critic  of  the 
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church  and  its  creeds  and  institutions,  it  as  often  explains  and 
vindicates  them.”  Now  for  all  these  thoughts  of  an  enlight- 
ening  and  positive  sort,  I  am  deeply  grateful ;  but  it  seems  a 
thousand  pities  that  such  a  convincing,  calm,  generous,  and 
moderate  article  as  this  should  so  brilliantly  illustrate  those 
failings  of  the  New-school  theologians  upon  which  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  centered.  So,  while  we  cheerfully  admit— nay 
maintain — its  positive  value,  we  are  inclined  to  use  it  as  a 
striking  concrete  example  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  school; 
but  be  it  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  it  as  a  type, 
and  not  stirring  up  personal  controversy.  It  is  to  be  noted 
then,  first,  that  the  writer’s  attention  is  centered  solely  on  the 
Old  Testament,  and  here  upon  negative  results  as  far  as  his¬ 
toricity  is  concerned.  (To  be  sure  he  carefully  informs  us 
that  the  Revised  Version  “  removes  the  only  textual  basis  ior 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,” — but  that  is  only  in  passing,  nor 
is  it  altogether  constructive,  either.)  Now  I  am  not  here  to 
fight  for  Genesis  and  Jonah  as  if  Christianity  rested  on  their 
being  verbally  historical.  Most  of  us  know  better — or  think 
we  do.  But  when  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  telling  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public  “  where  we  are  ”  in  this  criticism  fight,  is  it  right  or 
wise  in  him  wholly  to  ignore  the  New  Testament?  Do  Luke’s 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  contain  something  more 
than  “  poetry,  myth,  and  legend  ”  ?  If  they  do,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  say  so?  Or  is  this  question  of  no  moment? 

Furthermore  it  may  be  well  to  “  draw  the  line  at  the  spirit 
instead  of  the  letter,”  in  studying  the  ancient  stories  of  crea¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  you  do  so,  you  must  be  ready  for  two  search¬ 
ing  questions :  ( 1 )  your  skeptic  is  going  to  ask  you  why  you 

accept  so  readily  the  spiritual  teaching  of  these  stories;  have 
they  any  more  claim  than  Browning  or  Mother  Goose?  (2) 
he  will  want  to  know  about  the  “  spirit  ”  and  the  “  letter  ”  in 
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the  New  Testament;  and  if  you  here  cling  to  historicity,  he 
will  perhaps  wonder  why  higher  critics  as  a  class  are  so  timid 
about  making  this  assertion;  or  if  you  admit  that  here,  too, 
only  the  spirit  is  important,  he  may  say  something  disagree¬ 
able  about  the  honesty  that  allows  you  to  dodge  this  issue,  or 
s(Mnething  contemptuous  about  the  power  of  such  a  “  poetry- 
and-myth  ”  religion  to  attract  rational  men. 

So  much  for  the  negative  spirit.  Turn  next— and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  this  article  chiefly  as 
a  type — turn  next  to  the  writer’s  cheerful  acceptance  of  the 
charge  of  naturalism.  I  shall  plunge  into  no  scholastic  quib¬ 
bling  about  the  supernatual  and  the  natural;  but  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  the  reason  for  believing  that  “  God  is  inwardly 
speaking”  to  man  in  the  Bible  more  than  in  other  books  that 
flatly  contradict  it.  If  it  be  true  that  “  it  is  easier  to  explain 
this  patriarch  [Abraham]  than  to  do  away  with  eternal  law  ” 
(evolution),  then  I  want  to  know  if  you  apply  the  same  can¬ 
ons  to  Jesus  Christ  ( frankly  I  don’t  worry  much  about  Abra¬ 
ham)  ;  and  if  here  you  cannot  “  do  away  with  eternal  law  ” 
that  forged  Mahomet  and  Brigham  Young — if  you  have  no 
Girist  with  peculiar  claims,  no  authoritative  revelation,  and 
no  visible  victory  over  death, — then  do  not  ask  me  to  accept 
him  as  my  moral  leader,  or  at  any  rate  to  take  my  ideas  of 
God  from  him.  And  then  if  you  will  tell  me  that  I  am  making 
absurd  statements  about  the  Higher  Criticism,  I  sincerely 
hope  you  are  right ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
you  cannot  prove  your  statement  by  reference  to  this  article 
that  purports  to  tell  us  “  where  we  are.” 

Of  course  critics  and  scholars  must  be  honest,  and  should 
not  preach  what  they  do  not  believe ;  but,  if  they  have  reached 
that  misty  region  where  all  is  doubted  except  a  hazy  idea  that 
there  is  a  God  somewhere  and  that  “  Jesus  ”  taught  a  pretty 
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good  philosophy  of  life,  is  there  not  a  g^ave  question  whether 
they  have  a  right  to  label  themselves  the  successors  of  Paul 
and  John  in  teaching  “  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints”? 

T  have  several  friends  in  a  theological  seminary  famous  for 
fts  modern  views,  and  one  of  them  in  a  conversation  on  tins 
very  subject  frankly  admitted  that  the  atmosphere  of  his  sem¬ 
inary  is  coldly  negative  and  destructive,  and  that  such  teach¬ 
ing  is  no  preparation  for  men  from  whom  the  world  expects  a 
positive  message.  “  This,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “  is  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  school  of  thought,  and  I  have  often  remonstrated 
with  my  companions  on  this  point.”  Some  graduates  of  this 
same  institution  were  recently  pursuing  their  studies  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  they  there  were  much  thrown  with  an  American 
woman  of  an  avowedly  pessimistic,  cynical,  anti-Christian  type 
of  mind,  who  always  had  a  sneer  ready  for  religious  people, 
and  for  whom  the  phrase  “  any  power  there  may  be  above  ” 
would  seem  to  be  the  clearest  idea  of  God  possible.  Now  be¬ 
yond  question  these  young  theologians  had  a  right  to  “exer¬ 
cise  their  intellectual  freedom  ”  and  “  leave  the  beaten  track 
of  conservatism  ” ;  but  may  one  not  question  the  value  of  theo¬ 
logical  teaching,  or  ask  what,  forsooth,  is  this  sort  of  “  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  which  left  on  the  mind  of  this  poor  melancholy  wo- 
man  the  impression  that  (to  use  her  own  words)  “the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  of  this  seminary  did  not  believe  the  Bible 
any  more  than  anybody  else,  and  had  given  up  the  idea  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ”  ?  Such  expressions,  to  be  sure, 
may  mean  a  great  variety  of  things,  but  the  evident  induence 
of  these  graduates  of  a  theological  seminary  was  to  hasten  the 
extinction  of  the  last  sparks  of  faith  this  woman  had.  Such 
is  the  result  of  much  of  the  higher  criticism  of  our  times. 

I  refer  to  men  who  sedulously,  if  not  gleefully,  record 
the  progress  of  the  most  extreme  types  of  higher  criticism  in 
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Christian  circles,  or  the  defeat  of  the  orthodoxists  in  some 
professional  appointment;  who  are  always  ready  almost  to 
extol  “educated  men  who  are  turning  from  the  church,”  as 
if  this  were  primarily  the  fault  of  the  church,  and  as  if  ex¬ 
cuses  for  inexcusable  irreligpon  were  not  just  as  welcome 
among  the  educated  as  among  others;  or  who  promptly  take 
up  the  cudgels  to  defend  no  matter  whom — even  to  agnostics 
—against  conservatives  honestly  endeavoring  to  serve  Christ 
by  their  criticisms — eager,  I  say,  in  such  service,  but  with 
never  rebuke  for  the  most  radical  teachings,  never  a  demur¬ 
rer,  though  all  that  is  best  in  Christianity  be  at  stake  in  the 
appointment  to  some  chair  of  theology — this  I  say  is  a  peculiar 
business  for  teachers  of  religion.  In  doubt-ridden  Germany, 
do  you  think  that  Adolf  Harnack’s  chiefest  influence  is  to 
attract  agnostics  to  a  Christianity  of  any  sort,  or  to  weaken 
the  faith  of  the  more  orthodox?  If  it  is  the  latter,  is  he  a  use¬ 
ful  Christian  teacher?  Or  Dr.  Martineau,  why  is  he  busied — 
in  spite  of  his  splendid  philosophy  and  his  firm  spiritual  con¬ 
victions, — just  as  much,  if  not  more,  with  antagonizing  the 
scholarly  Liddon,  as  with  combating  Huxley  and  Hjeckel, 
men  consistently  hostile  to  the  most  elementary  sort  of  relig¬ 
ion?'  Against  what  is  it  wise,  in  an  age  of  doubt,  to  direct 
our  most  emphatic  antagonism, — against  what  we  consider 
conservative  stupidity,  or  against  agnosticism?  I  can  think 
of  our  religion  as  a  great  fort  to  be  held  against  a  vast  horde, 
most  of  whom  hate  our  purpose,  but  some  of  whom  doubt  the 
strength  of  our  cause.  In  this  fort  there  is  dissension.  There 
are  those  who  cling  to  “  the  good  old  ways.”  Swords  and 
battle-axes  were  used  by  the  fathers;  they  want  no  powder 
nor  Gatling  guns.  Every  petty  redoubt  and  trench  must,  at 

'To be  sure,  Harnack  and  Martineau  represent  a  more  rationalistic 
type  of  thought  than  the  theologians  under  discussion,  but  they  ser^e 
well  to  illustrate  our  point. 
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any  cost,  be  as  stubbornly  fought  for  as  the  citadel  itself 
Change  our  policy  ?  why  that  is  ruin !  Compromise  with  our 
comrades  in  arms  who  do  not  agree  with  us?  Give  up  the 
traditional  ideas  ?  Death  first !  But  another  school  of  war¬ 
riors  is  gaining  power  in  this  fort.  They  believe  in  all  that 
is  new  and  modern — sometimes  simply  because  it  is  new 
Many  a  redoubt  and  bastion  they  would  surrender  because 
they  believe  it  untenable.  The  old  weapons,  too,  are  behind 
the  times.  Now  what  is  their  attitude  toward  friend  and  foe? 
Conciliation  of  one  and  defiance  of  the  other?  Far  from  it. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  vituperation  for  the  stupidity  of 
the  “  moss-backs  ”  who  do  not  share  their  high  intelligence 
and  their  new  views.  On  the  other,  in  the  face  of  friend,  foe, 
and  neutral,  there  is  enthusiastic  advertising  of  changes  and 
losses,  of  worn-out  weapons  to  be  rejected,  of  position  after 
position  to  be  abandoned.  Seldom  a  word  about  the  new  and 
better  weapons  that  replace  the  old,  nor  of  the  splendid  cita¬ 
del  that  their  very  critical  examination  has  shown  to  be  more 
impregnable  than  ever.  Why  not  ?  God  knows.  Is  that  the 
way  to  defend  a  cause  ?  Let  the  prevalent  opinion  about  these 
warriors  be  an  answer. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  whole  religious  world  is  harmed  by 
this  fatuous  misplacement  of  emphasis  on  negative  results. 
But  there  are  certain  classes  of  people  who  would  seem  to  be 
doomed  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  from  it  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Just  now  its  influence  appears  to  be  more  or  less  limited 
to  the  educated,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  all  intellectual 
movements.  The  harm  already  done  here  needs  no  further  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  I  ask  you  to  contemplate  the  diffusion  of  this 
spirit  among  the  uneducated,  men  who  love  God  with  all 
their  heart  rather  than  with  all  their  mind;  whose  faith  is 
sturdy  and  sincere,  but  v/hose  thinking  is  apt  to  be  merely  a  re- 
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flection  of  what  is  going  on  about  them.  Is  it  comforting  to 
contemplate  the  effect  of  all  this  destructive  teaching — unac¬ 
companied  by  a  something  of  a  positive  nature — on  the  great 
mass  of  simple,  pious  Christians  ?  A  certain  professor  of  the- 
oi(^  has  asserted  that  the  new  view  of  the  Bible  (his  own 
yiew)  is  bound  to  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  popular 
attitude  toward  the  book.  Exactly;  and  the  trouble  is  that 
professors  of  that  ilk  have  been  clamorously  telling  us  how 
to  reject  our  old  notions  without  suggesting  a  new  theory 
that  shall  be  equally  positive  and  equally  Christian. 

Think  too  for  a  minute  of  the  young  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  A  certain  clergyman  of  the  most  radical  school 
maintains  that  the  present  dearth  of  students  of  theology  is 
to  be  blamed  on  “  the  creeds.”  Conservative  bodies,  it  would 
seem,  are  cramming  a  lot  of  unessential  dogmas  down  the  un¬ 
willing  throats  of  young  men  who  lean  toward  the  ministry, 
but  who  have  accepted  certain  modern  notions  in  science,  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  criticism.  Obviously  this  is  partly  true.  Much 
of  the  blame  can  be  placed  right  here.  But  just  as  much,  if 
not  considerably  more,  of  the  responsibility  is  to  be  accepted 
by  the  radicals  themselves.  Imagine  a  cautious,  thoughtful, 
half-skeptical  young  man  in  his  last  year  of  college  life.  He 
has  always  expected  to  be  a  clergyman,  but  his  ardor  has  re¬ 
cently  become  cooled.  Why  ?  He  has  been  gradually  learning 
of  a  powerful  school  of  theology,  claiming  all  the  real  scholar¬ 
ship  on  its  side,  which  apparently  foretokens  the  collapse  of 
Giristianity.  Things  he  has  firmly  believed  from  his  youth 
up  are  unhesitatingly-  ridiculed.  Thought  is  said  to  be  con¬ 
tinuing  its  steady  rejection  of  all  this  traditional  nonsense. 
Is  anything  now  left?  Will  anything  be  left  in  another  gen¬ 
eration?  Ominous  silence  on  the  part  of  the  critics.  You  say 
that  this  young  man  has  grossly  misunderstood  the  results  of 
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Higher  Criticism,  and  of  course  you  are  right ;  but  is  it  an 
wonder  that  he  has  done  so,  m  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
critics  themselves  ?  or  that  his  final  decision  is  to  renounce  a 
career  in  which  he  could  have  but  a  wavering,  half-negative 
faith?  This  is  the  case  of  an  honest  man.  The  hypocrite  (I 
have  known  not  a  few  of  this  sort)  who  first  loses  his  interest 
in  religion,  or  who  ceases  to  be  even  decently  moral,  and  who 
then  attributes  his  desertion  of  the  ministry  to  the  loss  of  faith 
due  to  the  trend  of  modern  scholarship,  is  sure  to  seek  sup¬ 
port  in  the  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism;  and  where  will 
you  find  a  public  expression  of  theirs  to  condemn  him? 

Think  further  of  the  missionary.  He  naturally  is  a  little 
behind  the  times.  He  leaves  home  young  and  perhaps  has  no 
time  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  of  thought.  He  has  been 
spending  his  life  preaching  what  he  has  firmly  believed  to  be 
the  gospel  as  taught  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Now  imag¬ 
ine  some  keen  Brahmin,  or  wide-awake  Buddhist,  or  perhaps 
some  oriental  disciple  of  Spencer, — think,  I  say,  of  such  a 
man  who  may  have  discovered  some  of  the  recent  “scWar- 
ly  ”  publications  of  certain  radicals.  How  long  do  you  think 
it  would  take  him  to  find  your  missionary,  and  chaff  him  about 
the  approaching  collapse  of  his  religion  as  evidenced  by  the 
purely  destructive  nature  of  these  books?  Suppose  the  mis¬ 
sionary  have  a  sufficiently  clear  grasp  of  the  situation  to  reply: 
“  Yes,  many  of  our  theologians  and  critics  have  changed  their 
views  of  certain  less  important  things,  but  they  are  stronger 
than  ever  on  the  underlying  principles.”  Would  he  be  be¬ 
lieved?  Would  he  not  at  once  be  m^  by  an  embarrassing, 
“  Prove  your  statement”?  and  could  he  do  so  without  great 
difficulty  ?  Is  it  not  a  crying  shame  that  these  heroes  who  fol¬ 
low  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  first  missionaries  should  be 
subjected  to  embarrassment  and  ridicule  because  certain 
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jjujjjptious  and  one-sided  critics  spend  their  energies  parading 
native  results?  Tell  me,  is  the  Higher  Criticism  as  now 
understood  (incorrectly  to  be  sure,  but  most  justifiably)  likely 
to  help  or  mar  the  work  of  the  missionary  ? 

V. 

Our  argument  is  ended.  We  have  first  admitted  our  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  New  School  of  Theology,  and  then  emphatic¬ 
ally  urged  its  weakness.  These,  in  our  opinion,  are  its  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  piety  and  scholarship  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question;  and  the  impression  it  generally  makes  of  being  real¬ 
ly  antagonistic  to  any  Christianity  worthy  of  the  name,  be- 
ause  it  is  continually  and  vigorously  proclaiming  negative 
views.  These  great  faults,  together  with  a  glance  at  the  con¬ 
stituency,  and  at  certain  other  fallacies  of  the  school,  we  have 
discussed.  The  insufficiency  of  the  arguments  is  painfully  ap¬ 
parent  to  their  expounder.  In  addition  to  incapacity  for  sound 
logic,  from  which  the  keenest  of  us  suffer  now  and  then,  a 
debate  of  this  kind  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  criterion  is  human  experience;  and,  even  if  the 
limits  of  space  and  patience  did  not  prevent  an  exhaustive 
scientific  marshaling  of  evidence,  this  same  varied  human  ex¬ 
perience  might  give  a  far  from  unanimous  answer  to  our  ques¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  hope  that  some  candid  minds 
have  only  been  needing  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  case  to 
admit  the  facts,  and  that  the  evidence  derived  from  quotation 
and  instance  may  convince  others.  Of  one  thing  there  is  no 
question.  This  is  not  a  cold,  unfeeling  disquisition  of  no 
more  than  academic  interest  to  its  writer.  It  comes  from  deep 
conviction,  and  is  the  result  of  intellectual  struggle  extending 
over  a  long  period.  No  wonder  then  that  the  writer  feels 
anxious  about  these  critical  times,  and  longs  to  accomplish 
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something  by  this  discussion.  It  is  his  honest  opinion  that 
the  essence  of  his  contention  will  be  admitted.  The  New 
School  has  been  making  mistakes,  and  most  thoughtful  people 
know  it.  What  then  is  needed  ?  A  radical  change  of  method 
An  attempt  should  be  made  to  conciliate  conservatives ;  but 
even  if  this  fails,  we  must  have  a  strong  stand  for  positive 
convictions — a  clear,  ringing  declaration  from  pulpit,  maga¬ 
zine,  and  professional  chair  that  we  still  believe  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  and  evangelic  Christianity,  in  spite  of  our  newer  and 
larger  views.  Such  is  the  tone  of  Professor  Clarke’s  winsome 
book  “An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,”  because,  as  The 
Outlook  says,  it  is  a  help  to  those  “  who  have  accepted  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  new  philosophy,  and  would  like  to  see  it 
reconciled  with  the  old  faith.”  Such  I  should  think  would  be 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Gladden’s  “  What  is  left  of  the  Old  Doc¬ 
trines  ”  if  he  has  attained  the  object  announced  in  his  preface 
to  “  show  that  the  Christian  may  cling  to  his  historic  faith  in 
the  face  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science  and  in  crit¬ 
icism.”  Even  when  judged  through  the  perhaps  distorting 
medium  of  an  unfriendly  review,  the  recently  published  book 
on  “  The  Christian  Point  of  View  ”  by  Professors  Knox,  Mc- 
Giffert,  and  Francis  Brown,  of  Union  Seminary,  cannot  fail 
to  impress  one  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Most  conser¬ 
vatives  and  not  a  few  moderates  would,  I  am  sure,  consider  its 
position  as  near  the  danger  line  of  radicalism  as  a  Christian 
should  go ;  and  in  its  teaching  many  might  miss  some  of  the 
robust  beliefs  that  they  think  they  find  near  the  heart  of  gos¬ 
pel  and  apostolic  teaching.  Some  might  even  be  so  bold  as 
to  suggest  that  subjective  religion-building  has  played  too 
large  a  part,  and  objective  study  of  our  only  sources  too  small 
a  part.  These  questions  we  waive.  The  refreshing  thiilg  that 
even  our  hostile  reviewer  lets  us  see,  is  the  unequivocally  posi- 
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tive  nature  of  the  teachings  contained.  There  is  little  or  none 
—speaking  loosely — of  your  gloomy  destruction  and  misty 
negation;  but  there  is,  instead,  an  outspoken  virile  profession 
of  a  real  Giristian  faith.  The  dominant  note  is  its  loyalty  to 
Christ  as  the  center  and  authority  of  our  religious  beliefs. 

We  cannot  say  how  this  position  was  reached — whether 
by  the  logic  of  the  older  apologetics  of  the  apostles  or  by  some 
new  road, — but  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  such' teaching  is  a 
long,  long  way  from  rationalism  or  naturalism — yes,  even  so 
far  that  some  who  scorn  an  external  seat  of  authority  might 
dub  it  credulity  and  superstition.  Right  in  the  very  preface 
we  find  the  authors  saying  of  their  articles  that,  “  with  varie¬ 
ty  and  even  divergence  as  to  matters  of  detail,  they  agree  in 
laying  supreme  emphasis  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  source,  stand¬ 
ard,  guide  and  authority  in  Christian  life.*’ '  Is  there  any 
doubt  about  the  positive  content  of  such  a  declaration  of  faith 
as  that  ?  Professor  Knox,  in  discussing  the  “  Problem  of  the 
Church,”  first  laments  the  “  painfully  slow  ”  “  prog^ress  in 
winning  the  world  to  Christ,”  and  then  maintains  that,  dis¬ 
carding  natural  theology  and  church  symbols,  we  must  go  to 
God  “directly  and  only  through  Christ.”  This  view  of  re¬ 
ligion,  he  thinks,  if  “  adopted  with  full  consciousness  of  its 
meaning  in  our  systems,  will  revolutionize  theology,  and  more, 
adopted  with  full  power  in  our  lives,  it  will  revolutionize  the 
world”;  and,  we  are  tempted  to  add,  if  believed,  preached, 
and  emphasized,  in  contrast  to  the  misty  nothings  some  liber¬ 
als  are  preaching,  it  will  gpve  a  virile  rationality  to  our  relig¬ 
ious  thought  that  will  make  us  feel  we  are  dealing  in  certain¬ 
ties,  in  spite  of  the  recent  negative  trend.  Professor  McGif- 
fert  speaks  of  “  Theological  Reconstruction.”  In  spite  of  his 
ultra-ethical  point  of  view,  who  but  the  most  bigoted  conserva- 

^  Italics  are  ours. 
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tive  could  object  to  his  plea  for  a  reconstruction  accomplished 
on  the  basis  of  “  the  historic  figure  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
revelation  which  he  has  brought,”  “  the  real  starting-point  in 
the  Christian  theology  ”  ?  All  the  Christian  world  can  indorse 
clear,  ringing  declarations  of  this  sort,  and  join  their  writer’s 
hope  that  there  would  “  ultimately  be  a  greater  transformation 
than  any  church  has  witnessed  since  the  Reformation.” 

Dr.  Brown’s  message  is  similar.  He  deals  with  “The 
Religious  Value  of  the  Old  Testament,”  and  his  criterion  is 
“  the  Christian  test,”  “  the  teachings,  life,  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  “  Whatever  does  not  accord  with  these  lacks  religious 
value  for  us,  whether  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in 
day-before-yesterday’s  sermon.”  Men  who  talk  like  that  un¬ 
derstand  our  age  and  our  world.  I  dare  say  they  are  radicals. 
No  doubt  they  have  discarded  many  of  the  older  beliefs ;  but 
here  is  vigorous,  loyal  Christianity  proclaimed  in  no  halting 
accents.  When  men  talk  that  way,  we  cease  feeling  that  we  have 
outgfrown  the  sturdy  faith  of  Paul  and  Pet«r,  we  still  realize  that 
we  have  something — yes  everything — left.  Mr.  R.  F.  Horton's 
“  Revelation  and  the  Bible  ”  is  a  work  of  similar  import.  For 
a  sane  combination  of  distinctly  modem  views  and  of  sturdy 
Christian  faith  it  has  few  sui)eriors.  We  need  more  such 
books  and  more  such  teaching  from  professors  and  editors  and 
preachers.  In  no  sense  is  this  a  plea  for  a  stifled  intellect. 
Let  examination  and  the  weighing  of  evidence  go  on,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  they  may  lead  us.  If  the  result  of  these  be  the  loss 
of  faith  by  some  honest  and  good  men,  we  can  but  wonder 
and  grieve;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  New  School. 
These  men  are  said  to  be  (and  I  believe  that  it  is  true)  as 
firm  of  faith  as  any.  Then  let  them  speak  out.  This  school 
stands  high  in  popular  favor ;  it  could  turn  the  tide  of  specula¬ 
tion  into  Christian  channels  if  it  would  but  carry  on  a  vigor- 
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ous  campaign  against  unbelief.  To  many  observing  minds 
the  reaction  against  skepticism  has  already  set  in.  But  many 
a  battle  remains  to  be  fought.  Can  any  one  doubt  the  glor¬ 
ious  result  if  that  school  of  men  who  have  stripped  Christian¬ 
ity  of  much  that  was  not  essential  and  have  been  mistakenly 
thought  hostile  to  the  faith, — if  these  same  critics — should 
make  it  their  practice  from  now  on  to  minimize  negative  re¬ 
sults,  and  should  bring  comfort  to  friend,  coristernation  to 
foe,  and  conviction  to  the  hesitating,  by  systematically  pro¬ 
claiming  the  positive  elements  of  the  real  faith  that  they  have 
always  held? 

Just  how  should  this  be  done?  Well,  let  us  not  be  dog¬ 
matic  about  the  method.  Perhaps  a  series  of  articles  in  our 
public  press  by  eminent  “  heretics  ”  on  the  positive  element 
in  modern  religious  thinking,  would  be  a  good  tonic  for  the 
average  man.  The  pulpit,  too,  and  perhaps  courses  of  lectures 
in  our  large  cities,  would  be  proper  channels  for  such  teach¬ 
ings.  I  can  think  of  intellectual  communities,  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  that  would  be  fine  missionary  fields  for  radi¬ 
cals  who  would  be  willing  to  stop  berating  conservatives,  and 
who  would  like  to  preach  a  little  positive  religion  to  the  in¬ 
different, — places  where  ethical  regeneration  is  as  sadly  need¬ 
ed  as  a  religious  revival ;  where  you  will  not  only  find  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  confusion  of  prohibition  with  temperance,  but 
where  indifferentism  has  spread  the  teaching  that  a  “good 
fellow”  is  perfectly  justified  in  “celebrating”  now  and  then; 
where  men  are  not  simply  decrying  Puritanical  restraints  in 
literature  and  on  the  stage,  but  where  they  are  fiercely  chafing 
under  “artificial,  conventional  repression  of  normal,  natural 
instincts  ” ;  where  you  will  meet  not  simply  the  hatred  of  or¬ 
thodox  religion  and  morals,  but  a  passionate  or  a  sullen  mur¬ 
mur  against  the  creed  that  life  means  effort,  struggle,  battle — 
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not  for  ourselves,  but  for  God  and  the  race ;  where  not  only 
is  orthodoxy  scorned,  but  where  “  liberal  ”  ideas  both  moral 
and  religious  prevail,  where  God  himself  and  belief  in  the 
soul’s  existence  have  no  place,  and  where,  furthermore,  the  eth¬ 
ical  significance  of  life  has  no  strong  foothold,  where  virtue  and 

vice  are — with  Taine — regarded  as  predetermined  products  like 

sugar  and  vitriol,  where  purity  is  a  fanatical  struggle  against 
legitimate  impulses,  where  charity  itself  is  useless  sentimental¬ 
ity,  life  a  delusion,  temporary  pleasure  the  only  good,  death 
a  sad  end  to  a  meaningless  existence.  Or  perhaps  irreligion 
may  take  the  “  devil-may-care  ”  form.  Men  of  this  creed  are 
no  sombre  pessimists.  “  Life  is  sweet,”  you  hear  them  say; 
“  the  end  is  certain ;  the  hereafter  is  improbable ;  let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  If  these  are 
not  literally  and  universally  true  pictures,  they  have  at  least 
many  individual  examples  and  are  tendencies  we  may  well 
fear.  For  release  from  this  despondency  and  moral  impotency 
or  this  optimistic  indifference  I  look  to  but  one  source,  and 
that  the  pure,  vitalizing  impulse  of  a  real  belief  in  Jesus  Christ 
“  as  he  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospels.” 

As  to  the  content  of  the  teaching  to  be  expected  of  our  r^ 
formed  radical,  a  similar  reticence  must  be  observed.  All 
we  shall  venture,  is  to  generalize  a  bit.  In  the  first  place,  it 
should  obviously  be  catholic,  that  is  to  say,  just  as  inclusive 
and  tolerant  as  one  can  be  and  avoid  inconsistency,  and  this 
means  toleration  for  old  views  as  well  as  for  new  ones.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  must  be  outspokenly  Christian.  We  shall  not  make 
a  sharp  definition  of  what  this  means,  but  shall  venture  to 
mention  a  few  things  it  obviously  does  not  mean.  It  hardly 
seems  to  be  enough  to  be  an  honest  seeker  after  truth:  Nietz¬ 
sche’s  philosophy  and  Zola’s  views  on  marriage  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  thought  to  be  Christian,  though  Nietzsche  and  Zola 
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may  have  been  sincere  men.  Nor  is  mere  virtue  all  of  the 
Christian  religion.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  John  Morley  may 
be  noble  types  of  manhood,  and  more  acceptable  to  God  than  ' 
many  a  “believer,”  but  I  hardly  think  we  should  dare  refer 
their  teachings  to  Jesus  or  to  Paul  as  samples  of  the  religion 
that  the  founders  of  Christianity  thought  the  world  needed. 
Furthermore  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  whose  belief  ends  with 
God  can  think  that  he  is  teaching  the  full  spiritual  content  of 
our  religion.  Lastly,  even  Dr.  Harnack  maintains,  if  one  may 
rely  on  a  newspaper  report,  that  “any  judgment  confusing 
Christ  with  the  other  masters  must  be  rejected  ” ;  and  with 
this  backing  I  should  like  to  enter  a  demurrer  against  the 
“Confucius-Buddha-Jesus-Goethe  ”  brand  of  Christianity. 

The  common  liberal  tendency  to  pat  the  ethnic  religions 
on  the  back  is  just  a  bit  exaggerated.  It  is  well  for  us,  no 
doubt,  that  we  have  begun  to  recognize  the  divine  hand  in  all 
religions;  but  it  is  time  that  some  New-school  theologians 
reached  and  preached  definite  convictions  on  certain  points 
about  which  Christianity  and  other  religions  differ  as  day 
from  night:  whether,  for  instance,  we  are  to  believe  in  the 
vague  and  doubtful  God  of  Buddha,  the  tyrant  God  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  or  the  personal,  loving  God  of  Christ;  whether  we 
shall  look  forward  to  absorption  into  the  infinite,  to  an  eterni¬ 
ty  of  lust,  or  to  a  Christian  heaven.  Perhaps,  too,  your  boast¬ 
ed  spiritual  consciousness  will  not  settle  these  questions.  It 
may  be  better  for  us  if  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  derided 
principle  of  authority — not  of  church,  nor  even  of  book,  but 
of  the  Son  of  God ;  possibly  even  the  twentieth  century  is  not 
too  intellectual  to  learn  of  him.  Argue  as  we  may,  there  are 
generic  differences  between  Christianity  and  most  heathen  re¬ 
ligions,  and  if  we  have  any  beliefs  at  all  we  must  have  a  ration¬ 
al  basis  for  our  choice  of  them.  The  writer  of  this  discussion 
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has  frankly  and  emphatically  taken  his  stand  for  a  supemat 
ural  religion  that  finds  its  center  in  a  supernatural  person  and 
part  of  its  evidence  in  supernatural  events.  He  has  done  so 
because  he  can  put  no  other  interpretation  on  the  words  of 
those  who  knew  what  Christianity  was  in  the  beginning,  i{ 
any  one  ever  knew ;  because  he  believes  such  a  view  to  be 
philosophically  admissible;  and,  more  than  that,  because  he 
feels  that  this  sort  of  religion  is  rationally  demanded  by  a 
world  like  ours.  But  some  think  otherwise.  They  consider 
Christ  the  world’s  Redeemer,  and  its  Guide  in  things  spiritual 
and  moral,  without  our  belief  in  the  so-called  supernatural. 
Let  us  have  no  quarrel  with  them.  Let  us  all  only  preach 
Christ.  I  cannot  comprehend  the  log^c  of  such  people,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  I  am  hedging  a  little  in  thus  corapronris- 
ing  with  them;  but  I  am  glad  of  their  conclusions,  meager 
though  they  seem  to  be.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impose  my  con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity  upon  them.  All  I  say  is:  “Friends, 
speak  out  your  message;  preach  God,  life  everlasting,  Christ, 
duty,  destiny,  hope,  to  an  ignorant  and  sinful  world ;  but  have 
a  little  toleration,  too,  for  your  brother  whose  old-fashioned  , 
views  you  may  not  admire,  for  he  is  a  soldier  in  the  same  army 
with  you.” 

Finally,  there  are  two  cogent  reasons  why  a  New-school  at¬ 
tack  would  lead  to  victory  over  the  irreligious  forces  of  our 
day.  1.  Conservative  apologists  are  regarded  with  no  little 
suspicion  of  bias,  whether  because  they  really  are  not  open- 
minded,  or  because  their  opponents — Christian  or  non-Chris¬ 
tian — have  forced  this  reputation  upon  them  by  continuous 
insinuation — whether,  I  say,  it  be  from  one  cause  or  the  other, 
or  from  both.  Old-school  apologists  for  Christianity  are  not 
generally  thought  to  be  as  free  from  prejudice  as  are  the  rad¬ 
icals;  and  so,  persuasive  and  defensive  statements  of  religion 
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made  by  the  latter  class  would  appeal  with  double  force  to  the 
doubting.  2.  A  great  deal  of  our  present-day  doubt  is  ob¬ 
viously  emotional  rather  than  intellectual,  it  is  a  feeling  of 
hesitation  rather  than  a  conviction  of  erroneous  conclusions — 
due,  I  suppose,  to  the  absurdly  extreme  and  even  false  con¬ 
clusions  it  was  fashionable  not  a  great  while  ago  to  draw  from 
recent  discoveries  in  science  and  in  criticism.  Now,  I  say, 
that  it  would  be  a  downright  surprise  to  many  people,  if  cer¬ 
tain  scholars  and  preachers  whose  negative  work  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  should  consistently  and  enthusiastically,  from  now  on, 
lay  emphasis  on  the  positive  side  of  their  belief.  Quite  aside 
from  any  specific  arguments  these  men  could  urge — and  I 
doubt  not  that  their  way  of  looking  at  things  would  persuade 
some  never  reached  along  older  lines  of  thought, — their  very 
presence  among  the  outspoken  champions  of  a  real,  virile 
Christianity  would  have  against  emotional  doubt  a  counteract¬ 
ing  influence  whose  power  I  should  not  care  to  limit. 

The  strategic  moment  to  strike  has  come.  What  looked 
like  defeat  proves  to  be  only  retiring  to  more  tenable  ground. 
This  retreat  has  drawn  on  the  enemy,  discouraged  our  sol¬ 
diers,  and  turned  neutrals  against  us ;  but  it  can  be  used  as  a 
feint ;  a  firm  stand,  a  defiant  display  of  colors,  and  a  swift  re¬ 
turn  to  the  charge  would  have  a  tremendous  moral  and  prac¬ 
tical  effect.  A  crying  need  has  been  pointed  out.  Does  any 
one  doubt  its  existence?  Various  remedies  have  been  broad¬ 
ly  outlined  and  the  call  to  arms  is  sounding.  Will  the  New 
School  heed  the  appeal?  Who  will  take  the  lead? 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  MALADY  OF  SAUL,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS,  M.D. 

“Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul . How  are 

the  mighty  fallen!”  This  text  has  furnished  the  theme  for 
many  noble  and  eloquent  sermons;  and  not  great  preachers 
only,  but  great  artists,  poets,  and  musicians  have  also  felt  the 
singular  fascination  of  the  tragic  career  of  the  first  king  of 
Israel, — “  the  half-shrouded  figure  that  stands  erect  and  state¬ 
ly,  but  touched  with  such  unutterable  sadness,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  Jewish  kingly  history;  that  still  attracts,  and 
touches,  and  interests,  and  still  appeals  across  the  ages  to  hu¬ 
man  sympathy,  in  spite  of  crime,  and  error,  and  madness,  and 
defeat.”  In  the  crucible  of  modern  historical  criticism,  how¬ 
ever,  the  facts  of  Saul’s  life  seem  to  be  melting  away  into 
myths  and  unwarranted  redactions,  and  it  is  a  very  shrouded, 
ghostly  creature  that  is  now  left  to  us.  We  are  told  that  neither 
the  outer  nor  the  inner  life  of  the  heroic  king  is  intelligible. 
It  is  hinted  that  his  malady  may  have  been  nothing  more  se¬ 
rious  than  “  that  heightening  of  the  physical  powers  under  the 
influence  of  rage  against  Yahweh’s  enemies,  which  character¬ 
ized  the  successful  great  warriors  and  athletes.”  But  as  such 
wild  moods  are  found  in  substantial  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood,  there  is  a  series  of  questions  which  dissipate  the  malady 
entirely.  “  Was  it  a  melancholy  produced  by  a  wild  longing 
for  battle?  Was  it  but  the  morbid  reflex  of  the  prophetic  in¬ 
spiration  of  Saul’s  heroic  period?  Does  the  story  of  the  witch 
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of  Endor  suggest  it  was  a  frenzied  anticipation  of  evil  for 
Saul  and  his  people  ?  Is  it  historical  at  all  ?”  ^  And  so  these 
our  actors  were  all  spirits,  and  are  melted  into  air,  into  thin 
air,  and  the  unsubstantial  pageant  fades,  and  leaves  not  a  rack 
behind.  Perhaps  a  reconsideration  of  the  narrative,  accept¬ 
ing  the  facts  practically  as  they  are  stated  in  the  sacred  rec¬ 
ords,  will  enable  us  to  identify  the  disease  from  which  Saul 
suffered,  and  to  that  extent  at  least  will  help  to  preserve  his 
history  as  that  of  a  real  though  sorely  tried  human  being. 
That  he  should  be  classed  among  “  the  shipwrecks  of  faith  ” 
may  be  unavoidable,  yet  the  sympathy  which  can  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  human  infirmity,  physical  as  well  as  mor¬ 
al,  may  extenuate  the  misdemeanors  for  which  the  unfortunate 
king  has  been  severely  judged,  and  induce  pity  rather  than 
condemnation,  when  his  affliction  is  more  clearly  understood. 

The  relation  of  moral  evil  to  physical  infirmity  is  often  very 
close,  and  in  few  diseases  are  the  two  more  inextricably  tangled 
than  in  epilepsy.  As  we  believe  this  was  the  malady  of  Saul, 
a  brief  description  of  it  must  be  given  to  furnish  the  matrix 
into  which  the  various  scattered  allusions  to  Saul’s  disorder 
may  be  fitted.^ 

Epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  characterized 
by  sudden  attacks  of  unconsciousness,  which  may,  or  may  not, 
be  accompanied  by  convulsions.  Abstaining  from  fine  dis¬ 
tinctions,  it  may  be  said  there  are  the  following  ways  in  which 
the  disease  is  manifested:  (1)  le  grand  vial,  in  which  un¬ 
consciousness  is  profound  and  prolonged,  and  the  convul¬ 
sions  are  general  and  violent;  (2)  le  petit  mal,  in  which  un¬ 
consciousness  may  be  momentary,  and  convulsive  movements 
very  slight  or  absent;  (3)  psychical  epilepsy,  in  which  mental 
•Encyclopedia  Bibl lea,  art.  “Saul.” 

*  See  Allbutt,  System  of  Medicine,  vii.  and  viii. ;  Osier,  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  other  medical  works. 
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and  emotional  disturbances  may  appear  in  the  intervallary 
periods,  entirely  independent  of  the  convulsions.  There  « 

still  another  form, — cortical  or  Jacksonian  epilepsy, _ b  which 

the  convulsions  are  confined  to  a  single  limb  or  set  of  muscles 
and  consciousness  is  retained ;  but,  as  it  is  due  to  an  irritative 
lesion  of  the  brain  such  as  may  be  caused  by  injury  or  some 
abnormal  growth,  no  further  reference  will  be  made  to  it 
Le  grand  mal. — In  a  typical  attack  of  grand  mol,  the  usher- 
ing-in  symptom  is  generally  a  peculiar,  momentary  sensation, 
either  physical  or  psychical,  known  as  an  “  aura,”  from  the 
old  idea  that  the  arteries  contained  air,  and  that  the  risbg  of 
this  air  produced  the  sensation.  The  patient  then  utters  a 
strange,  unearthly  cry,  becomes  unconscious,  falls  headlong 
to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  body  is  thrown  into  convulsions. 
The  fall  is  often  sudden  and  violent,  as  if  the  epileptic  were 
hurled  down  by  some  invisible,  external  force,  and  may  be 
such  as  to  occasion  serious  injury,  or  involve  him  in  mortal 
danger  from  burning,  drowning,  or  other  accident.  During 
the  convulsions  the  patient  seems  to  choke,  foam  issues  from 
the  mouth,  the  teeth  are  fixed,  the  hands  contracted,  the  eyes 
distorted.  After  a  variable  time  the  convulsions  cease,  the 
patient  lies  in  a  state  of  exhausted  relaxation,  often  sleeping 
for  some  hours,  and  then  awakes  mentally  clear,  but  feeling 
sore  and  bruised.  A  vivid  and  accurate  description  of  such 
an  attack  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  distressed  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  boy  brought  to  the  Lord :  “  Master,  I  beseech 

thee  to  look  upon  my  son ;  for  he  is  mine  only  child :  and  be¬ 
hold,  a  spirit  taketh  him,  and  he  suddenly  crieth  out;  and  it 
convulseth  him  that  he  foameth,  and  it  hardly  departeth  from 
him,  bruising  him  sorely,”  and  “  ofttimes  he  falleth  into  the 
fire,  and  ofttimes  into  the  water.”  ^ 


1  Luke  ix.  37-43 ;  Matt.  xvii.  15. 
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Attacks  usually  occur  without  any  obvious  exciting  cause; 
hut  annoyance,  fright,  or  any  sudden  mental  emotion  may  in¬ 
duce  them.  In  some  cases  they  occur  only  in  the  night,  so  it 
is  possible  for  a  person  to  be  epileptic  for  years  without  him¬ 
self  or  any  one  else  being  aware  of  it. 

pre-paroxysmal  stage. — It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  all  seizures  commence  in  this  very  sudden  manner,  like 
a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  Those  living  with  epileptics  can  often 
predict  a  seizure  days  beforehand,  by  observing  some  mental 
or  physical  change  in  them.  They  are  nervous,  restless,  sleep¬ 
less,  and  cannot  properly  perform  their  usual  duties ;  or  sul¬ 
len,  moody,  lethargic ;  some  show  impairment  of  memory,  oth¬ 
ers  are  troubled  with  hallucinations,  or  with  delusions  of  per¬ 
secution;  many  are  irascible,  quarrelsome,  inclined  to  commit 
personal  assaults  on  the  slightest  provocation;  and  there  are 
those  in  whom  the  nervous  excitability  increases  as  the  attack 
draws  near,  who  g^ve  way  to  uncontrollable  outbursts  of  furi¬ 
ous  violence,  during  which  murderous  assaults  are  committed, 
often  on  relatives  and  friends,  but  sometimes  on  persons 
against  whom  the  epileptic  has  a  grievance  real  or  imaginary, 
so  that  the  assault  in  such  cases  seems  to  be  the  result  of  pre¬ 
meditation.  Actions  performed  in  this  condition  may  not 
afterwards  be  remembered. 

Some  patients  are  aware  themselves  an  hour  or  two  before¬ 
hand  when  an  attack  is  impending  by  their  depression,  dis¬ 
quietude,  or  apprehension,  or  by  such  physical  symptoms  as  a 
slight  trembling,  or  a  sensation  as  if  the  limbs  were  heavily 
weighted,  and  so  have  time  to  prepare  for  the  seizure.' 

*  For  a  curious  illustration  of  this  preparation,  see  the  New  York  pa¬ 
pers  for  May  1 6,  1904.  Passengers  on  a  trolley  car  “were  surprised 
when  the  car  reached  Lexington  Avenue,  to  see  the  motorman  shut  oflF 
the  power,  apply  the  brakes,  step  down  into  the  street  and  begin  to  go 
through  contortions.”  Later,  “  the  motorman  said  he  was  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  and  knew  when  they  were  coming  on.” 
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Aurce. — The  immediate  warnings,  or  aurae,  are  manifested 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Among  them  are  the  emotions  of  fear 
terror,  the  fixed  idea  of  some  impending  calamity,  the  sense 
that  whatever  is  being  done  is  morally  wrong,  a  dreamy  con¬ 
dition,  giddiness  very  often,  and  peculiar  sensations  Yeferred 
to  some  part  of  the  body,  or  connected  with  the  special  senses 
of  hearing,  sight,  smell,  or  taste.  The  auditory  warning  may 
be  the  sound  of  a  bell,  whistle,  music,  or  distinct  voices.  The 
visual  warning  may  be  a  flash  of  light,  stars,  objects  of  various 
kinds,  persons,  scenes.  Occasionally  the  warnings  of  the 
special  senses  are  associated,  especially  the  auditory  and  the 
visual.  A  very  important  characteristic  of  sense  deceptions, 
is  the  powerful  and  irresistible  influence  which  they  may  exert 
over  the  entire  thought  and  activity  of  the  patient. 

Le  petit  mal. — In  le  petit  mal,  the  disease  usually  manifests 
itself  by  momentary  unconsciousness  and  giddiness.  “Sud¬ 
denly,  for  example,  at  the  dinner-table,  the  subject  stops  talk¬ 
ing  and  eating,  the  eyes  become  fixed,  and  the  face  slightly 
pale.  Anything  which  may  have  been  in  the  hand  is  usually 
dropped.  In  a  moment  or  two  consciousness  is  regained,  and 
the  patient  resumes  conversation  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 
There  is  therefore  nothing  appalling  to  the  onlookers,  as  in 
grand  mal,  but  in  many  of  these  cases  the  effect  upon  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patient  is  far  more  disastrous  than  in 
the  convulsive  form. 

Post-paroxysmal  stage. — After  the  attack,  some  epileptics 
may  remain  in  a  most  dangerous  mental  condition  perhaps 
for  days,  especially  after  petit  mal  Certain  of  them  are 
troubled  with  hallucinations  which  are  systematized  into  delus¬ 
ions  ;  others  are  noisy,  violent,  perverse.  There  are  those 
who  pass  into  a  state  of  automatism  resembling  somnambu¬ 
lism,  unconsciously  performing  acts  with  so  much  apparent 
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intelligence  that  to  others  they  appear  to  be  volitional.  These 
acts  may  be  relatively  harmless,  as  when  a  patient  undresses 
himself  wherever  he  happens  to  be,  probably  under  the  vague 
sense  that  something  is  wrong  and  he  ought  to  go  to  bed ;  or 
they  may  be  very  serious  indeed,  as  the  committal  of  homicidal 
acts  of  violence.  Thus  one  patient  whose  automatic  condi¬ 
tion  following  the  seizure  generally  lasted  for  ten  days,  quar¬ 
reled  with  his  wife  while  in  this  state  and  shot, her  dead.  As 
his  murderous  act  appeared  to  the  juridical  mind  to  have  been 
the  result  of  sane  premeditation,  he  was  convicted  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Afterward,  on  account  of  some 
legal  technicality,  he  was  released.  Six  months  later,  while 
again  in  this  abnormal  state,  he  committed  suicide.  Anger, 
violence,  retaliation  for  imaginary  wrong,  purposeless  acts, 
assaults,  murder,  have  all  been  recorded  as  occurring  during 
this  post-epileptic  state.  On  emerging  from  it,  all  remem¬ 
brance  of  acts  performed  during  its  continuance  may  have 
disappeared. 

Intervallary  period. — Between  the  attacks,  some  patients  are 
in  quite  their  normal  condition,  but  sooner  or  later  there  gen¬ 
erally  take  place  a  blunting  of  the  higher  mental  qualities,  and 
impairment  of  memory,  especially  for  recent  events.'  In  oth¬ 
ers  there  appears  the  condition  known  as  “  psychic  ”  epilepsy. 
“  The  essential  feature  of  psychical  epilepsy  is  the  disturbance 
of  consciousness.  Patients  are  confused,  move  and  act  in  a 
mechanical  or  automatic  manner,  and  often  present  evidences 
of  illusions,  hallucinations,  and  delusions.  They  wander  aim- 

*  As  total  loss  of  memory  may  occur  for  a  variable  period  in  all  cases 
of  epilepsy,  Saul’s  failure  to  recognize  David  when  the  latter  was  about 
to  encounter  Goliath,  may  perhaps  be  t'uus  accounted  for ;  but  Abner’s 
lapse  of  memory  cannot  be  so  easily  explained,  except,  perhaps,  on 
the  ground  that  he  assumed  it  was  the  whim  of  the  irascible  and  capri- 
dons  king  not  to  recognize  David,  and,  courtier -like,  fell  in  with  it. 
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lessly  about,  and  do  not  appear  to  recognize  any  one,  but  will 
sometimes  reply  incoherently  to  questions.  Occasionally  they 
assume  fixed  or  peculiar  positions,'  or  g^ze  steadily  at  one 
point.  In  some  instances  they  display  a  heightened  exdte- 
ment,  and  again  a  gloomy  stupor.”  \  Numerous  criminal  acts 
have  been  committed  while  in  this  state. 

Effect  of  epilepsy  on  mind  and  character. — Epilepsy  may 
coexist  with  a  healthy  growth  and  development  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  and  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence  and 
even  genius  may  be  associated  with  it.  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus 
Napoleon,  Peter  the  Great,  Pascal,  Petrarch,  Mahomet,  Moliere, 
Handel,  and  many  other  g^eat  men  were  epileptics;  indeed, 
Lombroso  somewhat  pessimistically  defines  genius  itself  as  a 
symptom  of  hereditary  degeneration  of  the  epileptoid  variety. 
It  is  not  until  the  fits  become  frequent, — those  of  the  petit  mol 
being  the  worse, — that  the  mental  faculties  become  seriously 
impaired.  Nevertheless,  even  when  no  definite,  observable 
mental  weakness  is  present,  certain  peculiarities  are  common 
to  the  whole  class  of  epileptics,  and  dominate  their  character, 
such  as  an  explosive  irritability  of  temper,  and  a  state  of 


1  Compare  the  remarkable  lines  of  Browning,  descriptive  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  in  which  David  found  Saul,  when  the  latter  '  was  in  one  of  his  ab¬ 
normal  periods ; — 

**At  the  first  I  saw  naught  but  the  blackness :  But  soon  I  descried 
A  something  more  black  than  the  blackness— the  vast,  the  upright 
Main  prop  which  sustains  the  pavilion  :  and  slow  into  sight 
Grew  a  figure  against  it,  gigantic  and  blackest  of  all. 

Then  a  sunbeam,  that  burst  through  the  tent-roof,  showed  Saul. 

He  stood  erect  as  that  tent  prop,  both  arms  stretched  out  wide 
On  the  great  cross-support  in  the  center,  that  goes  to  each  side ; 

He  relaxed  not  a  muscle,  but  hung  there  as,  caught  in  his  pangs 
And  waiting  his  change,  the  king-serpent  all  heavily  hangs. 

Far  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pine,  till  deliverance  come 
With  the  spring-time,— so  agonized  Saul,  drear  and  stark,  blind 
and  dumb.” 

*  Defendorf,  Clinical  Psychiatry,  p.  340. 
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prind  which  makes  them  more  than  ordinarily  susceptible  to 
religious  impressions.  They  are  apt  to  be  influenced  greatly 
by  the  mystical  and  awe-inspiring,  and  may  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  inspired ;  they  are  scrupulous  about  the  forms  of 
religion,  but  there  is  not  always  a  corresponding  moral  ele¬ 
vation.  This  aspect  of  religion  need  not  occasion  any  dis¬ 
quieting  reflections,  for,  as  Professor  James  well  says,  “  In 
the  psychopathic  temperament  we  have  the  emotionality  which 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  moral  perception ;  we  have  the  intensity 
and  tendency  to  emphasis  which  are  the  essence  of  moral  vig¬ 
or,  and  we  have  the  mysticism  which  carries  one’s  interests 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  sensible  world.”  ^ 

We  are  now  ready  to  see  whether  the  study  of  Saul’s  life 
and  the  various  allusions  to  his  disorder,  justify  the  conclus¬ 
ion  that  he  was  an  epileptic.  Of  the  preceding  conditions  and 
history  which  form  the  background,  as  it  were,  of  every  case 
of  chronic  disease, — the  parental  diseases  and  weaknesses,  the 
hereditary  tendencies,  the  childish  ailments  of  the  patient, 
his  mental  and  physical  peculiarities, — ^we  are  quite  ignorant. 
AH  we  know  is  that  Kish,  his  father,  was  a  man  of  substance 
or  honor,  and  that  Saul’s  early  years  were  spent  on  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  farm.  Granted  that  he  was  an  epileptic,  a  peaceful  ag¬ 
ricultural  life,  with  little  or  no  mental  perturbation,  would 
have  been  most  favorable  to  his  healthy  development.  But  the 
times  were  dark  and  stormy;  the  people  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  turmoil  by  their  disastrous  wars.  Every  time  the 
youthful  Saul  was  compelled  to  go  to  a  Philistian  smithy  to 
sharpen  “  his  ploughshare,  and  his  coulter,  and  his  axe,  and 
his  mattock,”  his  soul  must  have  burned  with  indignation  at 
the  humiliation  imposed  upon  him  and  his  people,  and  the 
longing  to  be  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the  helot  must  have 
*  James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  25. 
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been  intense.  Many  fierce  questions  arose  in  his  heart  which 
remained  unsolved  until  Samuel  answered  them.  first 

Saul  app>ears  on  the  scene,  he  is  a  handsome  youth  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  stature :  “  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  was  higher 
than  any  of  the  people.”  In  this  excess  of  bodily  development 
may  there  not  lie  the  physical  basis  of  his  later  abnormal  men¬ 
tal  condition  ?  Some  of  the  cases  of  gigantism,  if  not  all,  are 
pathological,  being  closely  related  to  a  disease  called  acrome¬ 
galy,  in  which  the  morbid  growth  of  the  bones  is  accompanied 
by  symptoms  of  mental  disorder.^ 

The  nation,  weary  of  the  rule  of  the  incapable  and  morally 
worthless  sons  of  Samuel,  had  requested  the  aged  prophet  to 
find  for  them  a  king.  On  a  certain  day  it  was  divinely  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  that  on  the  morrow  a  visitor  would  call  upon 
him  who  was  to  be  anointed  for  the  office.  Saul  duly  appeared, 
and  immediately  won  Samuel’s  heart  by  his  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  and  engaging  qualities,  and  by  his  unaffected  modesty 
when  it  was  made  known  to  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  be 
king  of  Israel.  He  spent  the  day  and  night  at  Samuel’s  house, 
and  during  that  time  high  converse  passes  between  the  two, 
the  prophet  answering  all  the  questions  in  the  youth’s  heart 
Saul’s  religious  fervor  and  zeal,  and  his  openness  to  instruc¬ 
tion,  made  a  deeply  favorable  impression  on  Samuel,  and  it 
was  not  an  official  kiss,  but  one  of  personal  affection,  that  he 
gave  him  as  a  farewell  salute.  Whether  at  that  time  there 
had  been  previous  attacks  of  the  malady  we  cannot  tell,  but 
Saul  was  presumably  at  that  age  of  early  adolescence  when 
they  very  commonly  begin.  It  must  have  been  in  a  strange 
state  of  emotional  excitement  when  he  left  the  prophet’s  house 
early  the  follow  ing  morning,  and  was  told  that,  among  other 

*Lannoy  and  Roy,  Rev.  Neurolog.,  January  31,  1903  ;  Lancet,  March 
14,  1903;  art.  “Giants  and  Dwarfs,”  Lancet,  August  6,  1904,  pp.  4^6 
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wonderful  events  to  happen  before  the  day  was  over,  he  would 
find  himself  prophesying  among  a  band  of  prophets,  and  his 
whole  nature  would  be  changed.  The  prophets  of  those  times 
were  not  of  the  highest  order.  It  may  even  be  they  were  men 
after  the  fashion  of  Mahometan  fakirs,  or  dancing  and 
howling  dervishes,  who  express  their  religious  exaltation  in 
niost  eccentric  ways.'  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  epi¬ 
leptics.  An  eye-witness,  in  describing  the  Doseh  or  Tramp¬ 
ling  of  the  Egyptian  dervishes,  says  of  the  devotees  that 
“some  writhe  in  agony,  some  swoon,  some  are  in  fits,  while 
still  with  foaming  lips  they  strive  to  murmur  the  praise  of 
Allah.”  *  At  the  present  day  the  Siberian  Shamans,  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  intercourse  with  spirits  and  operate  in  a  state  of 
convulsive  exaltation,  choose  their  pupils  by  preference  from 
among  epileptic  children.®  “  But  that  good  Spirit  who  seeks 
men  more  than  they  seek  him,  in  condescending  to  use  poor 
human  language  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  must  also  have 
stooped  to  the  picture  language,  to  the  rude  instruments,  sym¬ 
bols,  and  sacraments  of  an  early  or  undeveloped  faith.”  *  So  it 
was  with  Saul.  “  The  Spirit  of  God  came  mightily  upon  him, 
and  he  prophesied  among  them.”  In  such  company  and  in  a 
state  of  religious  ecstacy,  the  overpowering  excitement  may 
easily  have  culminated  in  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  Certainly  on  a 
later  occasion  when  we  find  him  again  among  the  prophets,  and 
he  undresses  himself, — a  frequent  occurrence  during  the  epi¬ 
leptic  state, — “  and  fell  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that 
night,”  disordered  in  mind  and  under  the  vehement  agitation 
of  a  spirit,  as  Josephus  records,  the  details  point  strongly  to  an 

*  Cornill,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  13. 

'Gordon  Cuniming,  art.  “Egyptian  Dervishes,”  Gent.  Mag.,  N.  S., 
xiix,545. 

•  Lombroso,  The  Man  of  Genius,  p.  40. 

*G.  A.  Smith,  The  Twelve  Prophets,  i.  16. 
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epileptic  condition.^  May  not  also  the  strange  hiding  of  Koj 
self  when  the  lots  were  being  drawn  as  to  who  should  be  king 
be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  the  excitement,  as  the  lots 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  bringing  on  the  attack?  Further 
would  not  this  explain  why  the  sons  of  Belial  despised  him 
and  brought  him  no  present,  and  conteniptuously  asked,  “  How 
shall  this  man  save  us  ?  ”  in  spite  of  his  physical  stature  and 
strength  being  such  as  to  immediately  commend  him  to  those 
who  desired  a  warlike  king?  To  their  disparaging  remarks 
Saul  made  no  reply :  “  he  was  as  though  he  were  deaf.”  This 
may  mean  that  he  was  only  dissembling  his  resentment,  a  sv^ 
position  which  his  subsequent  conduct  does  not  warrant;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  mean  that  he  was  in  the  dazed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  post-epileptic  state. 

The  sacred  historian  states  it  was  an  evil  spirit  that  troubled* 
Saul.  That  epilepsy  was  due  to  supernatural  agency  we  know 
to  have  been  the  universal  belief  in  former  times.  As  far  back 
as  the  Stone  Age,  holes  were  bored  in  the  skulls  of  epileptics 
to  afford  a  means  of  escape  to  the  spirits  supposed  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  within  them.  In  fact,  the  name  epilepsia,  “a  falling 
upon  ”  as  by  a  spiritual  agent,  was  gpven  to  the  disease  by  the 
Greeks,  in  the  belief  that  its  startling  manifestations  must  be 
the  work  of  some  unseen  agent  of  demoniacal  ferocity  and 
strength.  Similar  views  were  held  by  the  Romans,  who  called 
it  the  “  comitial  sickness,”  because  the  polling  for  the  comitia 
centuriata  was  null  and  void  if  any  voter  was  seized  with  epi¬ 
lepsy  while  the  votes  were  being  taken.  The  Arabs  also 
looked  upon  the  subjects  of  epilepsy  as  being  under  supernat¬ 
ural  influence ;  Mahomet’s  fits,  for  example,  being  regarded 
by  his  followers,  and  probably  also  by  himself,  as  evidence 


^  I  Sam.  xix.  24  ;  cf.  also,  xviii.  10. 

*  The  verb  translated  “  troubled,”  means  to  “  fall  suddenly  upon,  or 
startle.” 
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of  his  inspiration.^  This  evil  spirit  is  said  to  have  “  terrified  ” 
Saul.  We  have  already  seen  that  among  the  psychical  aurae 
is  the  sensation  of  fear,  of  terror,  or  a  fixed  idea  that  some 
frightful  calamity  is  impending.  Another  little  detail  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  Josephus,  who  says :  “  Some  strange  and  demoni¬ 
acal  disorders  came  upon  him,  and  brought  upon  him  such 
suffocations  as  were  ready  to  choke  him.”  *  Hippocrates,  also, 
in  his  description  of  an  epileptic  seizure,  says,  “  The  patient 
seems  to  choke,”  the  breathing  often  being  interfered  with 
during  the  whole  attack.  Moreover,  David’s  music  is  said 
to  have  made  Saul  breathe  more  freely.®  Other  symptoms 
pointing  to  epilepsy  are  the  instability  of  mood  and  conduct, 
and  the  wild,  uncontrollable  outbursts  of  furious  violence. 

Saul  furnishes  many  illustrations  of  the  strange  instability 
of  character  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  mental  features 
of  the  epileptic.  At  times  he  is  brilliant,  daring,  confident  of 
success,  as  in  his  early  conflict  with  Nahash,  and  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  when  “  he  fought  against  all  his  enemies  on  every  side, 
against  Moab,  and  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  against 
Edom,  and  against  the  kings  of  Zobah,  and  against  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  and  whithersoever  he  turned  himself  he  was  victorious.” 
At  other  times,  as  when  the  hulking  brute  Goliath  defied  him 
and  his  army,  he  is  apathetic,  despondent,  afraid.  When  the 
people  wished  to  put  to  death  the  sons  of  Belial  who  despised 
him,  he  is  magnanimous,  and  declares,  “  There  shall  not  a 
man  be  put  to  death  this  day  ” ;  yet  he  can  mercilessly  slaugh¬ 
ter  helpless  priests,  with  their  wives  and  children,  for  showing 
hospitality  to  a  man  he  thinks  is  his  foe.  He  persistently  pur¬ 
sues  David  with  murderous  intent,  and  then,  overcome  by  Da¬ 
vid’s  generous  forbearance  to  raise  his  hand  against  the  Lord’s 


*  Muir’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  7. 

*  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  vi.  8.  *1  Sam.  xvi.  23. 
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anointed,  he  cries  out:  “Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David’ 
And  Saul  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept.  And  he  said  to  Da¬ 
vid,  Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I ;  for  thou  hast  rendered 
unto  me  good,  whereas  I  have  rendered  unto  thee  evil.”  In 
such  moods  Saul  is  lovely  and  pleasant,  “  for  these  patients 
will  sometimes  be  found  marvelously  sweet  in  disposition,  be¬ 
nevolent,  affectionate,  and  considerate  ” ;  yet  quickly  his  mood 
changes,  and  he  pursues  David  with  the  same  bitter  hatred 
as  before.  He  is  so  morbidly  pious  as  to  be  willing  to  kill 
his  son  in  order  scrupulously  to  fulfill  a  rash  religious  vow; 
but  over  and  over  again,  when  plain  commands  are  laid  upon 
him,  he  displeases  Samuel  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  disobedi¬ 
ence,  so  that  he  has  to  be  told  that  obedience  is  better  than  sac¬ 
rifice.  In  his  desire  for  the  purity  of  religion  he  puts  out  of 
the  land  all  those  with  familiar  spirits,  wizards,  and  other 
traffickers  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  yet  in  a  crisis  of  his 
life  he  seeks  the  services  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  give  further  illustrations  of  this  changeableness. 

Of  the  sudden  outbursts  of  fury  and  acts  of  homicidal  vio¬ 
lence  characteristic  of  the  epileptic,  which  may  occur  imme¬ 
diately  before  or  after  a  fit,  there  are  several  examples.  More 
than  once  while  David  is  trying  to  soothe  him  with  music, 
Saul  hurls  his  spear  at  him.  His  anger  is  kindled  because 
David  is  absent  from  a  feast,  and  during  the  course  of  his 
inquiries  he  gives  his  son  Jonathan  the  deadliest  insult  one 
Oriental  can  give  to  another  by  reviling  his  mother,  accuses 
him  of  being  in  collusion  with  David,  and  then  casts  his  ever- 
ready  spear  at  him  to  smite  him.^  Similarly,  the  epileptic  Na- 

*  According  to  a  venerable  supersition,  epileptics  were  always  worse  at 
the  new  moon.  Says  an  old  English  writer :  “And  this  is  proved 
in  menne  that  be  lunatike  or  madde,  and  also  in  menne  that  be 
epulentike  [epileptic],  or  having  the  falling  sickness,  that  be  moste 
greeved  in  the  begiauiug  of  the  new  mooue.”  By  a  coincidence. 
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poleon,  at  a  time  when  Prince  Metternich  was  most  necessary 
to  him,  insultingly  asks  him,  liow  much  money  he  receives 
from  England  for  defending  her  interests;  on  another  occa¬ 
sion  he  throws  Prince  Louis  violently  out  of  the  room;  on 
yet  another,  he  kicks  Senator  Volney  in  the  stomach.  Saul 
can  also  be  more  deliberate  in  his  cruelty.  He  tries  to  kill 
David  by  sending  him  on  a  military  expedition  against  the 
Philistines.  When  that  scheme  fails,  he  tries  to  murder  him 
at  night,  and  David  is  only  saved  by  the  ready  wit  of  his  wife. 
Saul’s  massacre  of  the  priests  and  of  the  Gibeonites  shows 
the  same  merciless,  fanatical  spirit  as  the  inhuman  execution 
of  the  eight  hundred  captives  of  the  defeated  clan  Bani  Ko- 
reitza  by  Mahomet, — another  epileptic.^ 

The  treatment  of  Saul’s  malady  by  music  is  quite  consistent 
with  its  being  epilepsy,  as  music  from  the  earliest  times  has 
been  employed  as  a  healing  agent,  and  more  especially  has  it 
ever  been  held  that  it  has  power  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 
Pythagoras  and  Xenocrates  recommended  it  in  the  treatment 
of  mental  disorders,  and  many  centuries  later,  Ferinelli,  the 
eminent  singer,  is  said  to  have  cured  Philip  of  Spain  of  homi¬ 
cidal  mania  by  singing  ballads  to  him  daily.  In  various  an¬ 
cient  Eg>’ptian  papyri,  incantations  are  prescribed  for  simi¬ 
lar  conditions.  It  was  believed  that  words  and  sounds  emit¬ 
ted  at  the  favorable  moment  with  the  “  correct  voice,”  had 
power  over  the  gods  to  make  them  do  the  will  of  the  perform¬ 
ers.*  As  epilepsy  was  held  to  be  an  obsession,  music  would 

this  outbreak  of  Saul  occurred  at  this  precise  period  ( i  Satn.  xx.  24). 
One  is  inclined  to  reckon  as  good  fish  everything  that  comes  into 
the  net,  but  without  ludor.sing  this  superstition,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  an  age  when  persons  so  afflicted  Ijelieved  in  the  baleful  influences  of 
the  moon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  belief  and  the  consequent  antici¬ 
pations,  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  recrudescence  of  their  men¬ 
tal  disorder  coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the  “  new  moon.” 

*  Muir,  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  330.  *  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization. 
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naturally  be  used  to  restore  the  patient  to  his  normal  condition 
It  was  not  simply  when  Saul  was  overcome  by  mental  depres¬ 
sion  between  attacks,  that  David  played  and  sang  before  him- 
he  played  during  the  actual  seizure  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit 
“And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon 
Saul,  that  David  took  the  harp  and  played  with  his  hand :  so 
Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed 
from  him.”  The  word  translated  “  refreshed,”  means  more 
exactly,  “  to  breathe  freely,”  which,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  is  in  favor  of  the  malady  being  epilepsy.  When  the 
violent  convulsions  ceased,  the  evil  spirit  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  its  departure ;  but  the  playing  may  have  continued 
during  the  dreamy  post-epileptic  state  to  keep  him  soothed. 
When  Othello  is  overcome  by  the  conviction  of  Desdemona's 
unfaithfulness,  and  falls  prostrate,  lago  tells  Cassio  that  Othel¬ 
lo  has  fallen  into  an  epilepsy.  Cassio  suggests  rubbing  the 
temples  by  way  of  immediate  treatment.  lago  replies: — 

“  No,  forbear ; 

The  letharg^y  must  have  its  quiet  course  ; 

If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 

Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.”  ^ 

David’s  musical  performances  were  not  always  successful 
in  preventing  these  subsequent  outbrea’.s  of  savage  madness. 
Several  times  with  the  lyre  still  in  his  hand  did  David  have 
to  run  for  his  life  from  the  murderous  spear  of  Saul. 

It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  Saul’s  malady  was  hypo- 
chrondriasis  or  melancholia.^  But  in  melancholia  the  social 
feeling  almost  invariably  tends  to  disappear.  The  patient  has  no 
pleasure  in  society,  and  avoids  it ;  he  is  solitary  and  egotistical. 
Saul  was  sociable ;  it  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  he  was  lovely 
and  pleasant.  Again,  in  melancholia,  the  feelings  which  have 
anger  as  their  fundamental  emotion  are  absent;  all  combative- 
^  Othello,  iv.  I.  51.  *  Bennett,  Diseases  of  the  Bible,  p.  83. 
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ness  is  lost;  the  patient  is  meek,  humble,  and  submissive. 
These  are  hardly  the  characteristics  of  Saul’s  malady  as  depict¬ 
ed  in  the  Bible.  In  chronic  dementia,  saliva  may  dribble  from 
the  mouth,  and  perhaps  it  was  close  observation  of  a  person  so 
afflicted  that  enabled  David  to  successfully  simulate  madness 
at  the  court  of  Achish,  the  king  of  Gath ;  but  this  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  common  to  the  later  stages  of  various  mental  diseases 
when  the  patients  have  become  complete  wrecks,  and  David 
may  often  have  come  across  such  cases.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  Saul  had  reached  this  terminal  condition. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  his  case  is  a  typical  one  of  recur¬ 
rent  paroxysmal  mania ;  ^  but,  as  an  attack  of  mania  rarely 
passes  off  under  three  or  four  months,  this  diagnosis  is  not 
congruous  with  the  narrative.  The  same  objection  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  diagnosis  of  folie  circulaire,  which  consists  of  peri¬ 
ods  of  exaltaticwi,  depression,  and  sanity,  following  each  other 
in  regular  succession. 

We  pass  now  to  the  closing  scenes  of  Saul’s  life,  and  the 
gloom  is  unrelieved  by  a  touch  of  hope  or  brightness.  The 
Philistines  had  again  declared  war,  and  Saul  feared  the  issue. 
Samuel,  his  early  friend  and  faithful  counsellor,  was  dead, 
and  there  was  no  one  else  to  whom  he  could  turn  for  help; 
the  priestly  caste  was  alienated  from  him,  and  their  interces¬ 
sions  on  his  behalf  were  inefficacious ;  he  prayed  himself,  but 
the  heavens  were  as  brass,  no  response  came,  and  this  deep¬ 
ened  his  consciousness  of  estrangement  from  the  Most  High. 
What  with  the  recurring  seizures  of  his  incurable  malady,  and 
intense  spiritual  depression,  he  felt  he  was  a  beaten  man  before 
the  battle  began :  “  When  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philis¬ 

tines,  he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart  trembled  greatly.”  His 

*  Hastings,  Bible  Dictionary,  art.  “  Saul.” 
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hopefulness  and  courage  were  clean  forspent.  In  desperation 
he  sought  intercourse  with  Samuel  through  necromancy 
Changing  his  kingly  raiment  for  ordinary  costume,  and  with 
a  headband  or  mask  over  the  upper  part  of  his  face  to  pre¬ 
vent  recognition,^  he  went  at  night  with  two  companions  to 
the  witch  of  Endor,  one  of  that  class  he  had  formerly  tried  to 
exterminate.  Whether  she  actually  had  the  power  of  holding 
intercourse  with  the  dead,  who  can  say?  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  if  modern  psychologists  who  hold  no  brief  for  the 
truth  of  the  biblical  narratives  are  inclined  to  think  that  in¬ 
cursions  into  the  subliminal  consciousness  of  man  may  be 
made  by  supernatural  powers,  it  is  not  for  us  to  contend  other¬ 
wise.  However  that  may  be,  the  interview  must  have  been 
a  striking  one.  The  woman  in  mortal  fear  of  being  entrapped 
by  her  unexpected  visitants  and  denounced  by  them  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  for  pursuing  an  unlawful  calling,  refusing  to  proceed 
until  assured  of  safety  by  solemn  oath ;  the  king  in  a  state  of 
nervous  tension,  full  of  gloomy’^  anticipations  of  coming  dis¬ 
aster,  his  fears  and  nervousness  made  more  profound  by  wear¬ 
iness  and  want  of  food  (for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all  day),  and 
by  the  solitude  of  the  place,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
feeling  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  unholy  enterprise, — all  the 
circumstances  being  such  as  to  put  him  exactly  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  when  a  return  of  his  malady  might  be  expected.  The 
woman  commences  her  incantations,  and  in  reply  to  her  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto  thee  ?  ”  the  king  names 
Samuel.  He  was  the  one  who  in  God’s  hand  had  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  and  had  held  the  kingdom  together  during  a 
dark  and  stormy  period.  Could  he  not  do  something,  or  sug¬ 
gest  some  course  of  action  now  ?  In  his  excitement,  as  the  in- 


*  Cf.  I  Kings  XX.  38. 
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cantations  proceed,  the  king  removes  his  headband,  so  uncov¬ 
ering  his  face,  and  the  woman  recognizes  him.  “And  when 
the  woman  saw  Saul,  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice:  and  the 
woman  spake  to  Saul,  saying,  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me, 
for  thou  art  Saul  ?’'  Again  the  king  assured  her  that  she  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  the  woman  continued  with  her  incanta¬ 
tions.  Trembling  with  excitement,  the  king  asked,  “What 
seest  thou?”  The  woman  said  she  saw  a  god  coming  out  of 
the  earth,  and  further  described  him  as  an  old  man  covered 
with  a  robe.  If  the  above  reading  of  verse  twelve  be  correct,^ 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  text  that  she  actually 
saw  Samuel.  Josephus  says  that  Saul  “  bade  her  bring  up  to 
him  the  soul  of  Samuel.”  In  any  event  her  task  was  very  easy. 
Her  vague  description  satisfied  the  vehement  anticipations  of 
the  king,  and  convinced  him  the  old  prophet  was  invisibly 
present.  If  he  had  seen  Samuel  himself,  his  questions  to  the 
woman  would  have  been  needless.  “And  Saul  i>erceived  that 
it  was  Samuel,  and  he  bowed  with  his  face  to  the  ground  and 
did  obeisance.”  The  nervous  strain  now  induced  the  prelim¬ 
inary  symptoms  of  an  epileptic  attack. 

The  warnings  which  precede  an  attack  of  epilepsy  often  take 
the  form  of  certain  ideas  which  are  generally  of  the  nature 
of  complex  sense-i>erceptions  related  to  vision.  Not  only  may 
a  sense  of  fear,  for  example,  be  accompanied  by  the  vision  of 
some  cause  for  it,  but  the  more  elaborate  visual  sensations  are 
such  as  to  involve  a  psychical  process  weaving  the  whole  into 
the  semblance  of  coherence.  A  remarkable  instance  is  that 

*  Ancient  scribes  were  liable  to  confound  the  two  names,  Saul  and 
Samuel,  for  evidence  of  wh’ch  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  i  Sam.  xi.  7, 
where  the  rival  readings,  “  after  Saul,”  “  after  Samuel,”  stand  side  by 
side;  and  i  Sam.  xxviii.  12,  where  the  cry  of  the  witch  of  Endor  is  said 
to  have  been  called  forth  by  the  sight  of  '*  Samuel,”  a  palpable  error  ( as 
Perles has  pointed  out )  for  “ Saul  ”  ( Encycl.  Biblica,  art.  ‘‘Saul  ”). 
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of  a  woman  who  saw  London  in  ruins,  the  Thames  emptied 
to  receive  them,  and  herself  the  lonely  survivor.^  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  visual  sensation  with  definite  thoughts  concerning 
it,  may  be  discerned  in  many  other  forms.  Now  the  one 
thought,  the  paramount  desire,  in  Saul’s  mind  at  that  time  was 
to  sec  or  to  hold  converse  with  Samuel.  Such  an  intense 
longing  would  be  extremely  likely  to  furnish  the  background, 
as  it  were,  for  the  psychical  aurae.  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates* 
that,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  he  was  one  day 
reading  with  great  interest  an  account  of  his  habits  and  opin¬ 
ions.  Having  finished  the  subject,  he  was  passing  from  his 
sitting-room  into  the  entrance-hall,  when  suddenly  he  saw, 
right  before  him  and  in  a  standing  posture,  the  exact  represen¬ 
tation  of  his  departed  friend,  whose  recollection  had  been  so 
strongly  brought  to  his  imagination.  He  stopped  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  notice  the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which  fancy 
had  impressed  upon  the  bodily  eye  the  peculiarities  of  dress 
and  posture  of  the  illustrious  poet,  and  the  vision  vanished. 
Sir  Walter  was  sensible  of  the  delusion,  and  dispelled  it.  But 
epileptics  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  vis¬ 
ionary  ;  with  them  the  delusion  is  very  real,  and  often  persists 
into  the  post-paroxysmal  stages  of  the  attack.  Thus  “  M.  W. 
has  visions  of  a  heavenly  visitant  appearing  to  her,  after  which 
she  has  a  fit.  When  recovering  she  continues  to  see  the  same 
figure  in  the  sky,  and  imagines  she  is  an  angel  called  to  heav¬ 
en  ;  she  answers  the  voice  and  makes  repeated  attempts  at 
flight.”  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  last  impression  in  conscious¬ 
ness  before  a  fit  may  be  revived  after  the  paroxysm  is  over 
and  held  in  the  consciousness  again.  This  has  been  called  the 
epileptic  echo,  and  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  directing  voice, 


*  Allbutt,  System  of  Medicine,  vii.  775. 

*  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  p.  45. 
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an  imperative  idea,  or  a  fixed  delusion.  With  Saul  it  was  the 
definite  impression  that  he  had  conversed  with  Samuel,  who 
had  foretold  that  on  the  morrow  he  and  his  people  were 
doomed  to  defeat,  and  death  awaited  him  and  his  sons. 

After  the  aurae,  “  Saul  fell  straightway  his  full  length  upon 
the  earth.”  The  attack  came  upon  him,  expended  its  force, 
and  left  him  exhausted :  “  there  was  no  strength  in  him,  for  he 
had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day  nor  all  the  night.”  In  spite  of 
her  unholy  calling,  the  witch  seems  to  have  been  a  kind-hearted 
woman,  and  deserving  of  the  praise  given  her  by  Josephus 
with  a  generous  hand.  Seeing  the  king  was  “  sore  troubled,” 
she  persuaded  him  to  take  some  refreshment.  Strengthened 
in  body  and  quieter  in  mind,  but  with  an  unshakable  presenti¬ 
ment  of  coming  disaster  that  tended  to  bring  about  its  own  ful¬ 
fillment,  the  king  and  his  companions  then  returned  to  the 
Israelite  camp. 

On  the  morrow,  “  the  Philistines  fought  against  Israel,  and 
the  men  of  Israel  fled  from  before  the  Philistines,  and  fell 
down  slain  in  mount  Gilboa.”  Saul  and  his  sons  were  very 
hard  pressed.  “And  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and 
the  archers  overtook  him,  and  he  was  greatly  distressed  by 
the  archers.”  It  is  confessedly  a  difficult  task  to  make  a  co¬ 
herent  narrative  of  what  follows,  but  in  the  light  of  this  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Saul’s  complaint  the  writer  thinks  it  can  be 
done.  Plutarch  states  it  was  reported  of  Julius  Ciesar, — who 
our  readers  will  remember  was  also  an  epileptic, — that  in  one 
of  his  campaigns,  as  he  was  drawing  up  his  army  and  giving 
his  orders,  he  had  an  attack  of  his  old  distemper;  and  that 
upon  its  approach,  before  it  had  overpowered  and  deprived 
him  of  his  senses,  as  he  felt  the  first  agitations,  he  directed  his 
people  to  carry  him  to  a  neighboring  tower,  where  he  lay  in 
quiet  till  the  fit  was  over.  Is  it  not  easily  conceivable  that 
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Saul,  weary,  wounded,  and  despondent,  was  overcome*  during 
the  battle  in  like  manner  ?  He  too  felt  the  approaches  of  his 
ailment ;  but  for  him  there  was  no  quiet  refuge  where  he  could 
stay  until  the  evil  was  overpast ;  and  he  knew  when  the  Philis¬ 
tines  found  him  in  that  helpless  condition,  that  whatever  malice 
could  suggest  w'ould  be  done  to  him.  He  therefore  wanted  to 
die  at  once,  it  w^as  foreordained  he  should,  so  he  appealed  to 
his  armor-bearer  to  thrust  him  through.  The  armor-bearer 
would  not,  “  for  he  w^as  sore  afraid.”  May  be,  from  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  Saul,  he  also  discerned  the  epileptic  state  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  perhaps  feared  the  consequences  that  would 
happen  to  him  if  he  killed  a  man  in  whom  an  evil  spirit  was 
already  beginning  to  exert  its  malign  influence.  Leaning  for 
support  upon  his  sword  from  sheer  weakness,  Saul  then  turned 
to  an  Amalekite  who  was  standing  near,  and  made  a  similar 
appeal  to  him.  But  his  physical  weakness  now  overcame  him, 
and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  wounding  himself  with  his 
sword  in  doing  so,  for  his  senses  were  confused.  Still  he 
struggled  to  make  himself  understood :  “  Stand,  I  pray  thee, 

over  me,”  he  said  to  the  Amalekite,  “  and  slay  me ;  for  anguish 
[giddiness,  cramps,  convulsions]  ^  hath  taken  hold  of  me;  be¬ 
cause  my  life  is  yet  w’hole  in  me.”  And  so  he  passed  into  a 
merciful  state  of  unconsciousness.  His  life  was  yet  whole  in 
him ;  it  was  not  a  mortal  wound  by  his  own  hand  that  stretched 
his  kingly  form  in  the  dust,  but  this  terrible  ailment,  which 
had  been  the  torment  of  his  life  and  the  ruin  of  a  noble  career. 


^  The  Hebrew  word  translated  “anguish”  occurs  nowhere  else, 
and  is  of  doubtful  meaning.  The  Rabbins  interpret  it,  some  “  cramp.’ 
others  “  giddiness.”  The  former  is  the  most  probable  (Speaker’s  Comm.). 
Why  not  “convulsion”  instead  of  “cramp”?  The  other  translation, 
“giddiness,”  fits  in  well,  however,  with  the  theory  of  epilepsy,  as 
this  is  the  most  common  symptom  of  all,  immediately  preceding  the 
convulsions. 
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The  Amalekite,  who  did  not  have  the  scruples  and  fears  of 
the  armor-bearer,  and  “  was  sure  that  [Saul]  could  not  live 
after  that  he  was  fallen,”  ‘  brought  the  troubled  life  to  its 
earthly  close. 

No  wonder  Saul  has  been  reckoned  among  the  shipwrecks 
of  faith.  Certainly  the  ending  of  his  life  could  hardly  have 
been  more  disastrous, — his  army  defeated,  his  sons  slain,  the 
succession  to  the  throne  passing  to  another  line,  the  personal 
sense  of  estrangement  from  God  and  man,  and  then  his  vio¬ 
lent  death  with  no  glimmering  of  hope  beyond,  nothing  but 
the  darkness  of  Sheol.  And  yet,  when  we  consider  how  great¬ 
ly  he  suffered  in  body  and  mind,  and  that  much  of  his  spiritual 
infirmity  was  almost  certainly  due  to  his  nervous  disease,  may 
not  the  glorious  prophecy  put  in  the  mouth  of  David  by  the 
modern  poet  after  all  be  true? 

“  O  Saul,  it  shall  be 

A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee  ;  a  Man  like  to  me, 

Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  forever  ;  a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee  ! 

See  the  Christ  stand  !  ” 


*  2  Sam.  i.  lo. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTES. 

WHAT  CAN  CHRISTIANS  OP  THE  WEST  DO  FOR  THE 
MUSLIM  RACES  OF  TURKEY? 

What  American  missionaries  are  doing  for  the  Christian 
races  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  well  known.  Their  evangel¬ 
istic  work  has  developed  into  churches  which  are  becoming  self- 
supporting  and  self-propagating,  a  sure  pledge  of  permanence. 
Their  work  of  education  through  schools,  once  wholly  elee¬ 
mosynary,  now  shows  a  total  under  instruction  of  twenty-four 
thousand,  while  their  higher  schools  and  colleges,  for  both 
sexes,  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  pay  pupils,  and  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  these  institutions  are  preachers,  teachers,  physicians, 
and  business  men,  leaders  in  society  and  in  affairs ;  and  that 
quite  as  much  in  the  Gregorian  Armenian,  and  “Orthodox” 
Greek  communities,  from  which  they  come  and  to  which  they 
return,  as  among  the  Protestants. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Bible,  which  the  great  Bible  So¬ 
cieties  send  forth,  in  many  languages,  in  numerous  editions, 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes  a  year,  the  Publication  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Constantinople  builds  up  a  Christian  literature,  peri¬ 
odical  and  permanent.  Theirs  is  the  only  fountain  of  whole¬ 
some  reading  of  more  than  ephemeral  value.  Their  average 
yearly  output  has  been  ten  million  pages. 

In  recent  years  hospital  and  disi>ensary  work  has  been  great¬ 
ly  and  most  successfully  extended,  while  the  emergency  work 
of  relief  in  times  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  other  calamities, 
sometimes  employs  well-nigh  the  whole  missionary  force,  and 
wonderfully  extends  the  normal  influence  of  the  Christianity 
represented  by  such  philanthropic  enterprise.  All  these  lines 
of  work  are  in  evidence  and  on  record,  known  to  observing 
Christians  everywhere. 
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At  present,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  populations  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Ottoman  Power  are  Muslim  in  relig¬ 
ion,— Turks,  Arabs,  Koords,  Circassians,  Albanians,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  What  can  Christians  of  the  West  do  for  these  races? 
This  is  no  new  question.  It  was  asked  two  generations  ago. 
It  is,'  it  has  always  been,  an  urgent  question.  We  must  confess 
that  there  has  been  much  groping  for  a  practical  answer. 

For  missionaries  working  among  the  adherents  of  another 
religion  than  their  own,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  religion,  but  also  to  come 
into  sympathy  with  that  religious  sentiment  which  is  every¬ 
where  found ;  and  this  sympathy  will  become  deeper  and  more 
yearning  where  the  religfious  spirit  has  become  stifled  or  atro¬ 
phied  by  the  blind  guides,  who  have  undertaken  to  direct,  and 
by  the  baleful  narcotics  which  have  attempted  to  satisfy,  re¬ 
ligious  aspiration. 

Whatever  may  be  true  concerning  other  Oriental  religions, 
no  charge  of  vagueness  can  be  made  against  the  religion  of 
Islam.  Here  we  find  a  clearly  defined  creed,  a  theology  largely 
Jewish,  a  theology  which  asserts  the  unity,  and  also  every  nat¬ 
ural  and  moral  attribute,  of  God.  The  name  of  the  religion, 
Islam,  is  exactly  translated  by  the  word  “  Surrender,”  which 
means  the  surrender  of  the  human  to  the  divine  will.  This 
is  a  doctrine  of  practical  significance  and  value  in  the  lives 
of  Mohammedans. 

Islam  has  also  a  sharply  defined  cultus  consisting  of  five 
required  duties ;  viz.  1st.  The  formula  “La  Utah  ilia  Al¬ 
lah,  well  M oltammed  ressul  Ullah,’*  which  every  faithful  Mus¬ 
lim  repeats  at  least  five  times  each  day.  2d.  Formal  worship, 
exactly  prescribed,  both  as  to  the  words  and  the  attitudes  to 
be  adopted.  This  is  not  prayer,  for  which  there  is  a  different 
word.  3d.  Fasting,  i.  e.,  a  month  of  fasting  by  day,  coupled 
with  unlimited  feasting  by  night.  The  4th  and  5th  duties  are 
Alms  and  the  Meccan  pilgrimage. 

Islam  has  also  an  ethical  code.  This  differs  from  the  ethical 
code  of  Christianity  in  three  respects.  1st.  It  does  not  require 
absolute  truthfulness,  but  permits,  rather  it  commends  and 
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commands  deception,  to  any  degree,  toward  those  of  other 
faiths.  2d.  It  requires  mercy  in  general,  but  excepts  aliens 
and  enemies,  as  its  whole  historic  record  abundantly  shows 
3d.  In  respect  of  social  purity  and  chastity,  while  the  require¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  is  the  domination  of  the  sense  by  the 
spirit,  Islam  concedes  large  license  to  the  demands  of  the 
sense. 

Have  we  of  the  West  a  benevolent  mission  to  devotees  of 
Islam  ? 

Let  us  recall,  and  in  deep  sorrow  take  note  of,  the  fact  that 
until,  in  recent  years,  they  have  come  in  contact  with  evangel¬ 
ical  Christianity,  what  Muslim  peoples,  from  the  beginning, 
could  know  of  Christians  and  Christianity  has  been  wholly 
lacking  in  winning  power.  Neither  the  Christianity  nor  the 
Christian  life  of  Arabia  or  of  Syria,  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Islam  appeared,  nor  that  of  the  Oriental  churches  in 
modern  times,  has  been  fitted,  either  to  convince  a  Muslim  of 
the  deeper  truth  and  more  commanding  spiritual  claim  of 
Christianity,  or  to  win  his  assent  to  the  Christianity  illustrated 
in  the  lives  of  the  Christians  among  whom  he  lives. 

Moreover,  intelligent  Muslims — and  there  are  many  of 
them — are  just  as  familiar  as  we  are  with  the  history  of  the 
Christianity  of  medieval  Europe, — its  devastating  wars,  its 
merciless  cruelties,  its  colossal  selfishness,  its  ecclesiastical  tri¬ 
bunal,  called  in  caustic  irony  the  Holy  Inquisition,  its  crusades 
into  Muslim  and  into  Christian  lands,  its  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  and  the  Jews,  its  stupendous  hierarchical  assumptions, 
its  simony,  its  hypocrisy,  its  deep  moral  corruption. 

Now  if  we  ask  the  Turk, — in  his  native  character  no  truc¬ 
ulent  barbarian,  but  a  very  human  man,  let  us  remember,— 
“  What  can  we  do  for  you  ?”  need  we  be  surprised  if  he  re¬ 
plies,  “We  want  nothing  to  do  with  your  religion  ”  ?  Let  us 
accept  it  in  all  humility,  but  with  more  enduring  courage,  that 
it  is  a  longer  and  more  difficult  road  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  along  which  we  must  lead  men  of  Oriental  races  and  of 
alien  creeds  to  Christ,  the  Living  Way. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  observing,  fair-minded  Turk  of 
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to-day,  when  free  to  speak  his  mind,  does  say  to  us.  Listen. 

“We  are  watching  your  work  among  us,  and  we  see,  first, 
vour  schools.  These,  in  the  ability,  the  noble  impartiality,  the 
pure  morality,  that  characterize  their  administration,  challenge 
our  admiration  and  our  imitation,  and  attract  our  youth. 

“Again,  we  recognize  the  purity  and  the  exceptional  value 
of  the  moral,  educational,  and  scientific  issues  of  your  press. 
You  care  nothing  for  rumors  or  sensation  in  your  news  col¬ 
umns,  but  tell  the  truth.  We  say  of  your  Messenger,  ‘  It  never 
laughs,  and  it  never  lies.’ 

“The  heart  of  our  people  has  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
treatment  some  of  us  have  received  in  your  hospitals,  kind  and 
self-forgetful  beyond  any  care  we  ever  received  elsewhere  or 
even  dreamed  of. 

“We  have  also  noted,  as  we  have  sometimes  shared  in,  the 
benefit  of  your  efforts  to  relieve  suffering  in  times  of  distress, 
efforts  limited  by  no  conditions  of  race  or  religion.  We  like 
this  evidence  of  philanthropic  enterprise,  with  no  ulterior  or 
selfish  designs  upon  our  country.” 

Turks  often  speak  to  us  in  just  this  way.  What  shall  be  our 
answer  to  such  a  welcome  as  this  ?  Shall  we  say,  “  We  are 
missionaries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  Protestant 
branch  of  the  Christian  church,  and  our  sole  errand  is  to  con¬ 
vince  you  of  the  falsity  of  your  ancestral  faith,  and  to  win 
you  to  faith  in  Christ  ”  ?  Shall  we  say  that  ?  For  one  I  hold 
that  Christianity,  and  Christianity  alone,  deserves  to  be  called 
a  missionary  religion,  because  it  alone  confers  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings  upon  men,  with  no  expectation  of  personal  or  national 
gain  to  those  who  are  its  heralds.  But  for  this  very  reason, 
viz,  because  it  is  purely  and  unqualifiedly  beneficent,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  as  soon  as  they  gain 
a  correct  conception  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  live 
and  work,  learn  that  the  way  to  reach  Muslim  peoples  is  not 
by  religious  discussion,  but  by  winning  them,  through  living 
a  Christlike  life  before  their  eyes,  and  by  bestowing  upon  them 
those  blessings  which  they  crave  at  our  hands. 

Christ  healed  the  sick.  We  can  do  that,  in  these  days,  with 
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unrivaled  success.  Christ  taught,  in  very  simple  language 
that  God  is  not  only  a  sovereign,  but  our  Father.  Islam  has 
not  this  doctrine  in  its  creed :  but  how  the  human  heart  every¬ 
where  responds  to  this  evangel.  The  response  may  be  in 
a  form  different  from  that  we  looked  for. 

I  once  asked  an  Arab  Koord,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
led  to  believe  in  Christ  by  careful  reading  of  the  Bible,  with 
the  guidance  of  a  deacon  of  the  evangelical  church  in  Mosul 
just  what  it  was  that  finally  led  him  to  accept  the  Christian 
faith,  expecting  him  to  point  to  some  of  those  words  of  the 
Gospels  which  I  knew  had  deeply  impressed  him.  He  replied, 
“  It  was  a  comparison  of  Islamic  tradition  concerning  Solo¬ 
mon  with  the  Old  Testament  narrative  ” ! 

Western  science  is  a  powerful  uplifting  lever  to  the  Oriental 
mind.  “  I  am  reading  your  book  on  Natural  Theology  for 
the  fifth  time,”  said  the  governor  of  an  interior  city  to  me  some 
time  ago.  “  You  have  done  our  people  a  most  valuable  serv¬ 
ice,”  said  a  high  officer  of  state  to  the  translator  of  a  standard 
book  of  Physical  Geography.  When  the  manuscript  of  my 
Natural  Theology  in  Osmanly  Turkish  was  before  the  board 
of  censors,  some  years  ago,  all  approved  except  one  white- 
turbaned  Turk.  “What  do  you  object  to  in  the  book?”  they 
asked  him.  “  To  nothing  in  the  book,”  he  replied,  “  but  one 
of  us  ought  to  have  written  it.”  And  several  years  later  a  little 
book  of  very  high  moral  tone  entitled  “  Christian  Manliness,” 
was  toned  down  as  to  distinctively  Christian  instruction,  and 
offered  for  publication  with  the  title  “  Manliness.”  Again  a 
member  of  the  Ulema  objected.  “  We  see  nothing  to  object 
to  in  this,”  his  colleagues  said.  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “it  smells 
of  Christianity  all  through.” 

To  the  insane  desire  of  many  to  thrust  the  Turk,  bag  and 
baggage,  not  only  out  of  Eurof)e,  but  off  the  surface  of  this 
planet,  let  our  answer  be,  “  We  will,  please  God,  win  the  Turk 
to  trust  us,  and,  in  all  friendliness,  invite  him  to  share  the 
blessings  Christian  civilization  has  conferred  upon  us.”  Sup¬ 
pose  the  Turk  were  every  whit  as  bad  as  some  represent;  is 
not  then  the  call  more  urgent  and  compelling,  for  us  to  go  to 
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him,  in  deeper  and  more  loving  sympathy,  with  our  hands 
full  of  our  choicest,  richest  gifts  ? 

We  do  open  our  schools  to  him.  We  receive  him,  when  sick, 
into  our  hospitals.  We  offer  him,  through  our  press,  the  ripest 
and  choicest  things  of  our  own  language.  Then  let  us  be  both 
patient  and  hopeful  while  we  wait  for  his  acceptance  of  what 
we  offer. 

Let  us  give  a  Muslim  what  he  feels  the  need  of  and  will  be 
grateful  for,  and  then  let  God,  by  his  providence  and  Spirit, 
and  through  the  winning  power  of  a  practical  Christianity, 
accomplish  all  that  for  which  we  pray.  Let  us  not  forget  our 
Lord’s  words,  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with  ob¬ 
servation,”  and  let  us  work  unanxious  about  any  public  her¬ 
alding  of  the  results  of  our  labor. 

For  my  own  part,  hoping  for  a  few  more  years  of  service 
in  the  land  where  the  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent, 
I  will  be  well  content  to  work  along  the  lines  of  my  department 
of  effort,  so  soon  as  the  needed  additional  funds  are  in  hand, 
to  prepare  and  issue  books  that  tell  of  God’s  heaven  and  of 
the  wonders  of  his  earth ;  books  that  inculcate  and  illustrate 
those  high  ideals  of  moral  teaching,  of  noble  living,  those 
sterling  elements  of  character  which  find  their  exemplification 
in  the  true  followers  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  and  of  Calvary. 
In  this  way  our  work  through  the  press  will  join  on  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  philanthropist,  the  teacher,  the  phy¬ 
sician.  So  doing,  we  shall  illustrate  Christlieb’s  words,  “  The 
Christian  is  the  world’s  Bible  ” ;  or  these  words  of  Whittier, 

“  Our  dear  Lord’s  best  interpreters 
Are  faithful  human  souls; 

The  gospel  of  a  life  like  theirs. 

Is  more  than  creeds  or  scrolls.” 

And  shall  we  not  assuredly  believe  that  all  we  hope  and  pray 
for  will  follow  in  God’s  good  time?  If  we  are  patient  enough, 
faithful  enough,  prayerful  enough ;  if  we  show  that  we  really 
care, — we  shall  prove,  in  our  relation  to  other  races  of  men, 
the  significance  of  our  Lord’s  words,  “  Ye  are  my  witnesses.” 
That  testimony,  in  its  purity  and  in  its  fullness,  is  the  one 
want  of  the  Oriental  world.  George  F.  Herrick. 
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BALFOUR  ON  DESIGN  IN  NATURE. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  put  into  more  permanent  form  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  remarkable  address  of  Right 
Honorable  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Prime  Minister  of  England 
given  in  Cambridge,  England,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which 
he  was  president.  After  giving  a  summary  of  the  new  theory 
of  matter,  which  seems  to  do  away  with  the  ultimate  atom,  and 
resolve  everything  into  diverse  manifestations  of  force,  of 
which  electricity  is  the  fullest  type,  so  that  matter  is  now  “  not 
merely  explained,  but  explained  away,”  he  closes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  most  powerful  and  convincing  statement  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  maintaining  scientific  conceptions  without  involving 
the  doctrine  of  design  and  of  an  intelligent  Creator: — 

“  Now  the  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  the  great  divergence  betw'een  matter  as  thus 
conceived  by  the  physicist  and  matter  as  the  ordinary  man 
supposes  himself  to  know  it,  between  matter  as  it  is  perceived 
and  matter  as  it  really  is,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  first  of  these 
two  quite  inconsistent  views  is  wholly  based  on  the  second. 

“  This  is  surely  something  of  a  paradox.  We  claim  to 
found  all  scientific  opinions  on  experience ;  and  the  experience 
on  w^hich  we  found  our  theories  of  the  physical  universe  is  our 
scnse-pcrccption  of  that  universe.  That  is  experience  and 
in  this  region  of  belief  there  is  no  other.  Yet  the  conclusions 
w^hich  thus  profess  to  be  entirely  founded  upon  experience 
are  to  all  appearance  fundamentally  opposed  to  it ;  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  reality  is  based  up>on  illusion,  and  the  very  concep¬ 
tions  we  use  in  describing  it  to  others,  or  in  thinking  of  it 
ourselves,  are  abstracted  from  anthropomorphic  fancies,  which 
science  forbids  us  to  believe  and  nature  compels  us  to  em- 
Ploy. 

“  We  here  touch  the  fringe  of  a  series  of  problems  with 
which  inductive  logic  ought  to  deal,  but  which  that  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  branch  of  philosophy  has  systematically  ignored. 
This  is  no  fault  of  men  of  science.  They  are  occupied  in  the 
task  of  making  discoveries,  not  in  that  of  analyzing  the  fun¬ 
damental  presuppositions  which  the  very  possibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  discoveries  implies.  Neither  is  it  the  fault  of  transcen- 
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dental  metaphysicians.  Their  speculations  flourish  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  level  of  thought;  their  interest  in  a  philosophy  of  na¬ 
ture  is  lukewarm ;  and  howsoever  the  questions  in  which  they 
are  chiefly  concerned  be  answered,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  answers  will  leave  the  humbler  difflculties  at  which 
I  have  hinted  either  nearer  to  or  further  from  solution.  But 
though  men  of  science  and  idealists  stand  acquitted,  the  same 
can  hardly  be  said  of  empirical  philosophers.  So  far  from 
solving  the  problem,  they  seem  scarcely  to  have  understood 
that  there  was  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Led  astray  by  a  mis¬ 
conception  to  which  I  have  already  referred;  believing  that 
science  was  concerned  only  with  (so-called)  ‘phenomena,’ 
that  it  had  done  all  that  it  could  be  asked  to  do  if  it  accounted 
for  the  sequence  of  our  individual  sensations,  that  it  was  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  not  with  the  inner 
character  of  physical  reality;  disbelieving,  indeed,  that  any 
such  physical  reality  does  in  truth  exist; — it  has  never  felt 
called  upon  seriously  to  consider  what  are  the  actual  methods 
by  which  science  attains  its  results,  and  how  those  methods 
are  to  be  justified.  If  anyone,  for- example,  will  take  up  Mill’s 
logic,  with  its  ‘  sequences  and  co-existences  between  phenom¬ 
ena,’  its  ‘  method  of  diflference,’  its  ‘  method  of  agreement,’ 
and  the  rest ;  if  he  will  then  compare  the  actual  doctrines  of 
science  with  this  version  of  the  mode  in  which  those  doctrines 
have  been  arrived  at. — he  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  thin  intellectual  fare  which  has  been  hitherto  served 
out  to  us  under  the  imposing  title  of  Inductive  Theory. 

“There  is  an  added  emphasis  given  to  these  reflections  by 
a  train  of  thought  which  has  long  interested  me,  though  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  never  seems  to  have  interested  anyone  else. 
Observe,  then,  that  in  order  of  logic  sense-perceptions  supply 
the  premises  from  which  we  draw  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world.  It  is  they  which  tell  us  there  is  a  physical 
world;  it  is  on  their  authority  that  we  learn  its  character. 
But  in  order  of  causation  they  are  effects  due  (in  part)  to  the 
constitution  of  our  organs  of  sense.  What  we  see  depends 
not  merely  on  what  there  is  to  be  seen,  but  on  our  eyes.  What 
we  hear  depends  not  merely  on  what  there  is  to  hear,  but  on 
our  ears.  Now,  eyes  and  ears,  and  all  the  mechanism  of  per¬ 
ception,  have,  as  we  know,  been  evolved  in  us  and  our  brute 
progenitors  by  the  slow  operation  of  natural  selection.  And 
what  is  true  of  sense-perception  is  of  course  also  true  of  the 
intellectual  powers  which  enable  us  to  erect  upon  the  frail 
and  narrow  platform  which  sense-perception  provides,  the 
proud  fabric  of  the  sciences. 
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“  Now  natural  selection  only  works  through  utility.  It  en¬ 
courages  aptitudes  useful  to  their  possessor  or  his  species  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  it  is  apt 
to  discourage  useless  aptitudes,  however  interesting  they  may 
be  from  other  points  of  view,  because,  being  useless,  they  arc 
probably  burdensome. 

“  But  it  is  certain  that  our  powers  of  sense-perception  and 
of  calculation  were  fully  developed  ages  before  they  were  ef¬ 
fectively  employed  in  searching  out  the  secrets  of  physical 
reality — for  our  discoveries  in  this  field  are  the  triumphs  but 
of  yesterday.  The  blind  forces  of  natural  selection,  which  so 
admirably  simulate  design  when  they  are  providing  for  a 
present  need,  possess  no  power  of  prevision,  and  could  never, 
except  by  accident,  have  endowed  mankind,  while  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  with  a  physiological  or  mental  outfit  adapted  to  the 
higher  physical  investigations.  So  far  as  natural  science  can 
tell  us,  every  quality  of  sense  or  intellect  which  does  not  help 
us  to  fight,  to  eat,  and  to  bring  up  children,  is  but  a  by-product 
of  the  qualities  which  do.  Our  organs  of  sense-perception 
were  not  given  us  for  purpdses  of  research ;  nor  was  it  to  aid 
us  in  meting  out  the  heavens  or  dividing  the  atom  that  our 
powers  of  calculation  and  analysis  were  evolved  from  the  ru¬ 
dimentary  instincts  of  the  animal. 

“  It  is  presumably  due  to  these  circumstances  that  the  be¬ 
liefs  of  all  mankind  about  the  material  surroundings  in  which 
it  dwells  are  not  only  imperfect  but  fundamentally  wrong. 
It  may  seem  singular  that  down  to,  say,  five  years  ago,  our 
race  has,  without  exception,  lived  and  died  in  a  world  of  il¬ 
lusions  ;  and  that  its  illusions,  or  those  with  which  we  are 
here  alone  concerned,  have  not  been  about  things  remote  or 
abstract,  things  transcendental  or  divine,  but  about  what  men 
see  and  handle,  alx)ut  those  ‘  plain  matters  of  fact  ’  among 
which  common  sense  daily  moves  with  its  most  confident  step 
and  most  self-satisfied  smile.  Presumably,  however,  this  is 
either  because  too  direct  a  vision  of  physical  reality  was  a 
hindrance,  not  a  help,  in  the  struggle  for  existence;  because 
falsehood  was  more  useful  than  truth ;  or  else  because  with 
so  imperfect  a  material  as  living  tissue  no  better  results  could 
be  attained.  But,  if  this  conclusion  be  accepted,  its  conse¬ 
quences  extend  to  other  organs  of  knowledge  besides  those 
of  perception.  Not  merely  the  senses,  but  the  intellect,  must 
be  judged  by  it ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  evolution,  which 
has  so  lamentably  failed  to  produce  trustworthy  instruments 
for  obtaining  the  raw  material  of  experience,  should  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  a  larger  measure  of  success  in  its  provision  of  the 
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phy-siological  arrangements  which  condition  reason  in  its 
endeavors  to  turn  experience  to  account. 

“Considerations  like  these,  unless  I  have  compressed  them 
beycHid  the  limits  of  intelligibility,  do  undoubtedly  suggest  a 
certain  inevitable  incoherence  in  any  general  scheme  of 
thought  which  is  built  out  of  materials  provided  by  natural 
science  alone.  Extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  as  you 
may;  draw  how  you  will  the  picture  of  the  universe;  reduce 
its  infinite  variety  to  the  modes  of  a  single  space-filling  ether ; 
retrace  its  history  to  the  birth  of  existing  atoms;  show  how 
under  the  pressure  of  gravitation  they  became  concentrated 
into  nebulae,  into  suns,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven;  how,  at 
least  in  one  small  planet,  they  combined  tp  form  organic  com¬ 
pounds  ;  how  organic  compounds  became  living  things ;  how 
living  things,  developing  along  many  different  lines,  gave 
tnrth  at  last  to  one  superior  race;  how  from  this  race  arose, 
after  many  ages,  a  learned  handful,  who  looked  round  on  the 
world  which  thus  blindly  brought  them  into  being,  and 
judged  it,  and  knew  it  for  what  it  was — ^perform,  I  say,  all 
this,  and,  though  you  may  indeed  have  attained  to  science,  in 
nowise  will  you  have  attained  to  a  self-sufficing  system  of  be¬ 
liefs.  One  thing  at  least  will  remain,  of  which  this  long- 
drawn  sequence  of  causes  and  effects  g^ves  no  satisfying  ex¬ 
planation;  and  that  is  knowledge  itself.  Natural  science  must 
ever  regard  knowledge  as  the  product  of  irrational  conditions, 
for  in  the  last  resort  it  knows  no  others.  It  must  always  re¬ 
gard  knowledge  as  rational,  or  else  science  itself  disappears. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  difficulty  of  extracting  from  ex¬ 
perience  beliefs  which  exi)erience  contradicts,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  pedigree  of  our 
beliefs  with  their  title  to  authority.  The  more  successful  we 
are  in  explaining  their  origin,  the  more  doubt  we  cast  on  their 
validity.  The  more  imposing  seems  the  scheme  of  what  we 
know,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  discover  by  what  ultimate  cri¬ 
teria  we  claim  to  know  it. 

“Here,  however,  we  touch  the  frontier  beyond  which  phys¬ 
ical  science  possesses  no  jurisdiction.  If  the  obscure  and 
difficult  region  which  lies  beyond  is  to  be  surveyed  and  made 
accessible,  philosophy,  not  science,  must  undertake  the  task.” 
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NOTES  ON  BRITISH  THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  first  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  by  the  Right  Hon.  R 
B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P.,  has  been  already  reviewed  by  me  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.^  The  second  series  has  just  ap¬ 
peared,^  and  will  be  read  with  even  greater  avidity  than  the 
first ;  for  it  deals  with  “  Absolute  Mind  ”  and  “  Finite  Mind," 
and  is  marked  by  the  same  brilliant  qualities  as  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  It  will  be  remembered  how  ably  Mr.  Haldane  pre¬ 
sented  his  own  view  of  Hegelian  idealism,  and  repudiated 
those  neo-Hegelian  expositions  which  present  the  Universe 
in  terms  of  universals  or  thought-relations;  further,  how 
he  took  the  Ultimate  Reality  to  be  Mind,  within  which  all  ex¬ 
perience — possible  or  actual — was  held  to  fall ;  also,  how  he 
seemed  to  fail  of  doing  justice  by  the  individual  in  relation  to 
the  Universal  Mind,  resolving  it  into  mere  phase,  aspect,  or 
appearance  of  the  latter.  The  moral  self  or  personality,  I  then 
pointed  out,  seemed  not  to  receive  its  due,  or  to  be  consistently 
dealt  with  at  all  f>oints.  Other  and  more  detailed  matters 
— such  as  freedom  and  causality — were  not  very  satisfactorily 
dealt  with.  Ends  rather  than  causes  furnished  his  clue  to  the 
universe,  and  were  ably  handled. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Haldane’s  finding  is  that  Ulti¬ 
mate  Reality  can  be  nothing  but  Mind — can  only  be  subject 
rather  than  substance.  Mind,  he  is  always  insistent,  is  not  to 
be  viewed  as  substance.  He  sets  forth  to  inquire  whether  God 
as  Mind  must  be  personal,  and  w'hat  m.ust  be  His  relation  to 
the  finite  forms  in  which  self-consciousness  appears,  say,  as  in 
man.  The  volume  is  thus  constructive,  as  its  predecessor  was 
critical. 

Having  supposedly  got  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  Ultimate 
Reality  as  Mind,  he  inquires  into  the  nature  of  mind.  The 
exposition  is  not  very  new’,  but  is  freshly  worded  and  con¬ 
ceived. 

‘See  pp.  176-178. 

•The  Pathway  to  Reality.  Pp.  xxvii,  275.  London:  John  Murray. 
108.  6d.,  net. 
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The  discussion  of  the  soul  (pp.  52-55)  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either  adequate  or  illuminating.  The  influence  of  Aristotle 
is  very  evident,  but  our  author  does  not  make  so  rich  and  help¬ 
ful  a  use,  as  could  have  been  made,  of  the  great  Stagirite’s 
principles  and  suggestions  in  this  connection.  In  particular 
also,  while  Mr.  Haldane  in  some  sort  brings  out  the  place  of 
the  soul — as  “  body  on  its  ideal  side  ” — in  the  developing  world 
of  evolution,  there  is  a  complete  failure  of  justice  to  its  onto¬ 
logical  grounds.  It  is  not  really  run  back  into  any  transcen¬ 
dent  and  creative  spirit,  as  immanent  ground  or  spiritual  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  world-series.  Indeed,  the  soul  never  seems  to  us 
so  unreal  a  thing  as  when  some  modern  philosophers  under¬ 
take  to  describe  it.  Pursuing  the  discussion,  Mr.  Haldane 
takes  us  to  a  view  of  mind  “  living,  concrete,  self-conscious,” 
with  no  exclusive  dwelling  on  intelligible  relations.  After 
some  passing  criticism  of  Bradley  and  Royce,  Mr.  Haldane 
falls  back  on  Hegel,  who  never  seems  to  fail  him,  and  to  whom 
he  owns  a  philosophical  allegiance  truly  astonishing.  One 
can  hardly  help  envying  such  whole-hearted  discipleship  in 
philosophy — a  rare  possibility  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Haldane’s  iterations  as  to  mind  not  coming  under  the 
category  of  substance  are,  of  course,  right  and  necessary.  At 
the  same  time,  he  should  surely  know  that  the  category  of  sub¬ 
stance  has  been,  and  can  still  be,  used  in  this  connection  with 
advantage,  because  substance  is  taken  only  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  us  into  the  realm  of  substantial  being — not  the  mere 
state  of  becoming,  and  not  the  mere  intelligible  relations  that 
are  so  troublesome  to  Mr.  Haldane — and  that  such  substance 
is  taken,  in  its  being  and  activity,  to  be  active,  intelligent 
substance,  in  fact,  becomes  reasonable  unll. 

Mr.  Haldane’s  representation  of  the  relation  of  the  finite 
consciousness  to  the  Absolute  Mind  amounts  very  much  to 
saying,  God  is  Spirit,  and  we  are  spirit,  and  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said.  But  that  is  much  like  not  philosophizing  at  all. 
The  painful  thing  is  that  we  are  told  “  there  is  only  one  rea¬ 
son,  one  mind,  and  that  the  mind  as  finite  has  not  a  real  ex¬ 
istence.”  This  saying  of  Hegel  our  author  calls  “  daring,”  and 
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certainly  it  is  destructive  of  much  for  which  a  true  philosc^y 
must  stand,  unless  taken  as  paradoxical  in  a  harmless  sense 
But  we  are  sorely  tempted  to  think  omniscience  the  foible  of 
Hegelian  philosophers,  who  stand  within  the  “closed  circle” 
of  universal  thought.  To  some  extent  Mr.  Haldane  shows  us 
the  pathway  of  reality,  though  he  finds  it  necessary  to  tell  us 
his  universe  is  marked  by  “  the  movement  that  characterizes 
mind  as  mind  ” ;  what  precisely  he  does  not  show  us  is  “  the 
pathway  to  reality.”  He  feels  driven  to  tell  us  we  must  not 
take  a  “  short-cut  ”  and  make  the  unwarrantable  assertion  “  I 
am  the  absolute  God.”  But  a  philosophy  has  surely  got  fur¬ 
ther  than  it  realizes  when  it  seriously  guards  against  so  ex¬ 
treme  a  position,  though  one  gladly  gives  Mr.  Haldane  the 
largest  credit  for  his  intellectual  courage  and  candor.  It  is 
certainly  in  anything  but  a  disresi>ectful  mood  that  I  say  his 
philosophic  method  irresistibly  reminds  me  of  a  hymn  still 
sung  in  the  churches,  which  closes  with  the  lines — 

“  Come,  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  waves  divide, 

And  land  us  all  in  Heaven!  ” 

Let  this  prayer  be  literally  and  instantly  answered,  and  relig¬ 
ious  problems  and  disciplines  would  take  speedy  end.  But  it  is 
just  such  a  speedy  end,  landing  us  in  the  heaven  of  Hegelian 
idealism,  that  our  author  brings  to  us.  “  One  reason,  one 
mind,”  the  “  closed  circle  ”  of  thought ;  and  we  are  in  the 
haven  where  all  problems  are  at  rest.  Such  is  the  impression 
made  by  Mr.  Haldane’s  idealism — a  divine  philosophy,  one 
might  almost  regard  it,  but  not  well  adapted  to  men,  who  are 
beings  that  reason  and  discourse  and  look  before  and  after. 
Mr.  Bradley  gave  us  the  disappearance  of  reality;  does  Mr. 
Haldane  now  wish  to  add  the  further  disappearance  of  the 
pathway  to  reality? 

Now,  after  all  this  about  “  the  finite  mind  ”  having  “  no 
real  existence,”  Mr.  Haldane  tells  us  he  has  been  showing 
the  Absolute  Mind  as  “  requiring  ”  and  “  conserving  ”  the 
“  finite  forms.”  It  seems  as  though  the  abstract  intellectualism 
of  Mr.  Haldane’s  system  were  passing  from  us,  and  a  “path¬ 
way  to  reality  ”  appears  after  all.  But  it  is  a  religious  rather 
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than  a  philosophical  one.  It  is  the  finite  spirit  working  in  mor¬ 
al  freedom  towards  God.  But  our  speculative  needs  have 
been  left  unsatisfied.  Nb  doubt,  Hegel’s  lack  of  epistemolog¬ 
ical  interest  and  inquiry  has  much  to  do  with  this.  While 
philosophy  in  its  comprehension  reaches  out  to  the 
universal, — does  so  by  its  very  nature, — it  ever,  in  so  do¬ 
ing.  preserves,  as  by  infallible  instinct,  for  the  finite  mind  or 
soul  an  indefeasible  worth — a.  worth  sacred,  eternal,  real.  ’Tis 
this  failure  to  provide  for  real  moral  personality  adequate 
place  and  worth  that  forms  one  of  the  deei)est  defects  in  Hegel¬ 
ianism.  For  Hegel,  whom  our  author  so  closely  follows,  is 
unsatisfactory  in  dealing  with  the  empirical  i>erson  in  relation 
to  the  concrete  universal,  which  latter  is  for  him  the  reality. 
The  individual  is  held  by  him  in  too  little  ethical  esteem,  and 
he  has  no  adequate  account  of  the  groundwork  of  human  in¬ 
dividuality. 

Again,  God  as,  “  in  some  sense,  self-conscious,”  seems  very 
like  the  personality  of  Deity  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms — a 
meager  residuum.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  disciple  has 
here  done  justice  to  his  master,  Hegel,  who  can  on  occasion 
certainly  speak  far  more  inspiringly  of  personality.  Personal¬ 
ity,  in  its  Divine  and  human  aspects  alike,  is  the  sunken  rock 
on  which  neo-Hegelian  systems  invariably  come  to  grief. 

The  author’s  discussion  of  the  Logos  (pp.  1(51-1 64)  is  not 
marked  either  by  fullness  of  knowledge  or  particular  insight. 
He  gives  a  very  vulnerable  exposition  of  the  Logos  passage 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel.  Like  Professor  Caird  in  his  Gifford 
Lectures,  Mr.  Haldane  gives  the  utterly  misleading  impression 
that  early  ap)ologists  like  Justin  presented  Christian  thought 
only  as  a  pale  reflection  of  Greek  speculation.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth;  as  Justin  says,  when  rating  Plato 
for  his  lack  of  spiritual  understanding,  “  it  is  not,  then,  that 
we  hold  the  same  opinions  as  others,  but  that  all  speak  in 
imitation  of  ours.”  ‘  No  impression  could  be  more  erroneous 
than  that  Justin  was  a  creature  weakly  formed  by  Plato;  his 
^‘Address  to  the  Greeks,”  for  that  matter,  contains  a  damning 
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indictment  of  Plato.  The  truth  is,  both  Dr.  E.  Caird  and  Mr 
Haldane  betray  failure  to  understand  the  real  nature  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  teachings  of  the  early  apologists  in  respect  of 
the  Logos  doctrine  and  its  relation  to  Greek  philosophy.  They 
do  not  get  beyond  the  surface  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Haldane  has,  in  the  closing  Lectures,  an  interesting 
discussion  on  Immortality.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
interest,  not  so  much  for  anything  new,  as  for  its  freshness 
and  power.  But  justice  is  not  done  to  Ethics,  the  author’s 
views  sharing  in  the  defective  character  of  Hegel’s  as  to  the 
supreme  value  of  morality  and  its  ideals,  as  not  marking  the 
highest  stage  in  the  dialectic  process. 

Let  it  be  said  that,  though  this  review  has  been  mainly  crit¬ 
ical,  it  would  be  the  absurdest  of  mistakes  to  suppose,  either 
that  these  Lectures  are  wanting  in  conspicuous  meriis,  or  that 
the  reviewer  has  lacked  in  appreciation  of  them.  Their  great¬ 
est  merit  seems  to  me  this,  that  they  wear  a  certain  distinctive¬ 
ness  or  uniqueness  which  makes  them  as  valuable  as  any  series 
of  Gifford  Lectures  one  can  recollect.  That  surely  should 
content  any  Gifford  Lecturer.  If  we  feel  at  times  the  too  great 
subserviency  to  Hegel,  there  is  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
Hegel  may  rest  in  peace,  for  that  he  is  so  fortunate  in  a  dis¬ 
ciple  with  the  mens  naturalitcr  Hcgeliana.  It  remains  only  to 
be  said  that  rarely  does  one  have  so  much  pleasure  in  reading 
such  works,  as  the  publisher  of  this  volume  (and  its  predeces¬ 
sor)  has  given  us  by  so  much  beauty  and  clearness  of  printing 
and  paper,  making  it  most  delightsome  to  read. 

Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

notices  of  recent  publications. 

Old  Testament  Prophecy.  By  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Patterson,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  Pp.  507.  New 
York :  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  best  indicated  by  giving  an  idea 
of  its  contents.  After  an  introductory  chapter  on  Prophecy 
a  Factor  in  Human  History,  we  have  five  chapters  treating 
of  the  history  of  prophecy  from  Moses  to  Elijah  and  onwards. 
This  historical  survey  is  gfiven  on  fifty-nine  pages  out  of  five 
hundred.  Then  follow  four  chapters  on  Prophet,  Names  and 
Definition;  Position  of  the  Prophet  in  the  State;  The  Pro¬ 
phetic  State;  The  Source  of  Prophecy — Inspiration,  chapters 
of  a  more  general  nature.  Somewhat  introductory  are  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  The  Prophetic  Style  and  its  Bearing  on  the  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Prophecy,  on  The  Interpretation  of  Natural  Symbolism 
in  Prophecy,  Typology  in  Nature  and  Revelation,  and  Typolo- 
g)^  in  Scripture.  The  literary  problem  of  the  prophetic  writings 
is  illustrated  by  the  Isaianic  Problem.  Thereupon  the  canon¬ 
ical  prophets  are  classified,  and  their  teaching  is  summarized, 
and  the  False  Prophets  are  discussed.  Messianic  Prophecy  is 
handled  in  three  chapters,  and  so  is  Deutero-Isaiah,  his  Out¬ 
look  on  the  Future,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  the  Work  of  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord.  A  chapter  on  the  Restoration  of  the 
Jews  concludes  the  book. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  outline,  the  book  is  not  so  much 
historical  as  systematic.  Davidson’s  position  on  biblical  criti¬ 
cism  is  too  well  known  to  need  discussion  here.  He  belongs 
to  the  conservative  liberal  school.  Cautious,  well-balanced, 
by  the  farthest  removed  from  iconoclasm,  he  shrinks  from 
uttering  statements  which  may  be  brilliant  and  suggestive, 
but  not  tenable.  Still,  one  wonders  sometimes  whether  it  would 
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not  have  been  more  advantageous  if  he  had  contributed  some¬ 
thing  to  the  latest  discussions  on  Hebrew  prophecy.  But  one 
should  not  overlook  that  these  are  lectures  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  students  to  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  not  primarily 
intended  for  experts.  His  lucid  style  and  popular  presentaticwi 
will  make  the  book  very  valuable  to  theological  students  and 
laymen.  Davidson’s  wonderful  power  of  characterization  of 
the  various  prophets,  his  penetrative  insight  into  the  very  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  heart,  and  his  great  ability  of  portraying  the 
inner  life  are  not  met  with  so  often  in  this  book  because  of  its 
scope,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  at  least  one  passage 
which  in  a  sense  is  representative :  “  In  the  early  times  of 

prophecy,  just  as  an  abstracted  ecstatic  condition  often  accom¬ 
panied  the  attaining  of  truth,  so  an  excited  demeanor  often 
accompanied  its  delivery.  Truth  was  new  in  those  days.  As 
it  dawned  on  men  they  were  shaken  by  it ;  and  when  they  ut¬ 
tered  it,  it  was  with  an  excitation  not  unnatural  to  those  who 
for  the  first  time  felt  its  power.  The  moral  world  was  an 
undiscovered  region  to  them;  and  as  they  sailed  through  un¬ 
known  seas,  and  beheld  one  awful  form  after  another  rise 
to  meet  their  eye,  the  grandeur  of  the  view  convulsed  them 
with  wonder  and  awe ;  and  as  Truth  unveiled  to  them  her  sub¬ 
lime  face,  these  Orientals  could  not  but  utter  passionate  ex¬ 
clamations  of  surprise  and  joy,  and  earnestly  press  on  others 
what  they  themselves  had  learned.  I  have  said  Truth;  it 
would  be  fairer  to  say  God.  It  was  He,  indeed,  that  the 
prophet  felt  himself  catching  sight  of, — He  about  whom  were 
clouds  of  darkness;  but,  like  some  awful  mountain  hid  in 
heaven,  through  breaks  of  the  clouds  and  a  momentary  sinking 

of  the  mists,  they  caught  but  short  glimpses  of  Him . 

The  history  of  prophecy  renews  itself  in  the  individual  soul 
at  least  many  times.  There  is  the  dawning  of  Truth,  aw¬ 
ful  or  beautiful ;  the  corresponding  excitation ;  the  growing 
of  the  light,  until  at  last  God’s  face  is  seen  in  peace.  But  just 
as  here,  so  it  was  in  prophecy.  Excitation  was  no  essential 
of  it,  neither  was  the  abstracted  state  or  vision  ”  (pp.  87f.). 

Julius  A.  Bewer. 
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The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  (International 
Theological  Library.)  By  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  Edited  from  the  author’s  manu¬ 
scripts,  by  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  F.  E.  I.  S.,  Principal 
of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen.  Crown  8vo. 
Pp.  xi,  553.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1904. 
$2.50,  net. 

This,  like  all  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  writing^,  is  marked  by  that 
thoroughness  in  detail,  combined  with  skill  in  generalization, 
which  gives  great  pleasure  to  the  reader  and  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  conclusions  satisfactory  to  all  thorough  stu¬ 
dents.  The  attitude  of  the  distinguished  author  towards  mod¬ 
em  critical  views  is  one  which  is,  in  the  main,  to  be  highly 
commended,  though  in  many  instances  it  would  seem  that  he 
has  surrendered  unduly  to  its  vociferous  claims.  The  author 
maintains  that,  while  “  we  do  not  find  a  theology  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  a  religion, — religious  conceptions  and  re¬ 
ligious  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  is  we  ourselves  that  create 
the  theology’  when  we  gfive  to  these  religious  ideas  and  con¬ 
victions  a  systematic  or  orderly  form.  Hence  our  subject 
really  is  the  History  of  the  Religion  of  Israel  as  represented 
in  the  Old  Testament”  (p.  11).  Relating  to  various  topics 
which  are  under  consideration,  our  author  maintains  that  the 
“real  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  name  [“Jehovah”]  are 
wholly  unknown  ”  (p.  45).  The  ideas  connected  with  it,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  to  be  derived  from  its  etymology,  but  from  its 
actual  use  by  the  Hebrews.  To  the  people  of  Israel,  Jehovah 
is  “  God  saying  I  will  be,  God  in  the  act  of  unveiling  His  face 
more  and  more,  ....  or  God  as  the  constant  One,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever”  (p.  58).  The  whole  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  relation  of  the  Hebrews  to  monotheism  is  most  in¬ 
structive  and  convincing.  A  great  deal  too  much  weight,  he 
well  concludes,  has  been  attached  by  writers  like  Kuenen  and 
others,  whose  object  it  is  to  demonstrate  a  progressive  ad¬ 
vance  from  a  mere  national  particularism  to  a  true  monothe¬ 
ism,  to  such  expressions  as  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Jahweh, 
among  the  gods.  “  Such  formulas  may  mean  much  or  little. 
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according  to  the  position  of  the  persons  in  whose  mouths  they 
occur”  (p.  64).  Religion,  the  author  holds,  is  first  a  practi¬ 
cal  faith  in  order  to  a  pure  life.  With  this  practical  faith  there 
gradually  rose  a  theoretical  form  of  truth  characteristic  of 
later  times.  “  But  the  doctrines  were  the  same  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  ”  (p.  Gl).  Jehovah  was  a  i^ersonal  name  for  God, 
describing  him  in  his  relation  to  Israel. 

In  this  elaborate  discussion  of  the  names  applied  to  God, 
one  readily  sees,  though  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  author 
to  bring  it  out,  that  the  divisive  theories  of  criticism  based 
on  the  different  names  applied  to  the  Divine  Being  in  different 
sections  of  the  Pentateuch  rest  upon  a  very  insecure  basis; 
for  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  names  may  have 
afforded  a  reason  in  themselves  for  the  particular  usage.  The 
author’s  treatment  of  the  idea  of  the  spirituality  of  God  as 
effected  by  the  anthropomorphic  expressions  is  admirable,  as 
is  his  treatment  of  religion  as  symbolized  in  typolog)’.  In 
the  necessity  of  depending  upon  types  and  symbols  for  the 
expression  of  the  revelation  which  was  being  made  lay  the 
chief  inferiority  of  the  old  disj>ensation. 

This  condition  of  inferiority  endured  until  Christ  came, 
when  there  passed  over  the  whole  Old  Testament  a  transform¬ 
ation,  and  it  became  new.  The  spiritual  truths  broke  through 
the  husks  that  had  been  needful  for  their  protection  till  the 
time  of  their  maturity  came,  and  they  stood  out  in  their  own 
power  as  universal. 

“Another  point  of  inferiority  lay  in  this,  that  the  truths  had 
been  made  known  piecemeal,  and  were  not  understood  in  their 
unity.  But  with  Christ,  the  scattered  fragments  came  together, 
bone  to  his  bone,  and  stood  upon  their  feet,  organic  bodies, 
articulated  and  living.  It  was  the  same  truths  of  religion 
which  Old  Testament  writers  were  revealing,  and  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  saints  believing  and  living  by ;  it  could  not  be  any  other, 
if  they  were  truths  of  religion;  but  the  truths  were  scattered 
and  disjointed,  and  not  apprehended  in  their  organic  one¬ 
ness,  and  they  were  also  clothed  in  material  forms.  This  is 
all  that  is  needful  to  be  held  of  what  is  known  as  Typology  ” 
(p.  237). 
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The  general  conservatism  of  the  author  is  illustrated  in  his 
views  of  the  destiny  of  the  wicked.  While  not  speaking  with 
great  decision  upon  such  subjects,  he  gives  it  as  his  impression 
“that  the  whole  scope  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  favor  of 
the  ordinary  view  ”  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  of 
the  righteous  are  immortal,  and  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  de¬ 
termined  by  his  conduct  in  this  world. 

The  volume  deserves,  as  doubtless  it  will  have,  wide  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  more  intelligent  students  of  the-  Bible. 


Faith  and  Knowledge.  Sermons  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A,, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford;  formerly 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge;  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  8vo.  Pp.  x,  292.  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50,  net. 

This  volume  of  sermons  is  of  special  value  from  the  man¬ 
ner  with  which  it  deals  with  a  number  of  the  most  important 
controverted  points  in  theology,  particularly  questions  touch¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge.  In  the  sermon  on  “  The 
Risen  Christ  ”  he  revives,  and  defends  with  g^eat  success,  the 
familiar  phrase  of  Butler,  that  “  probability  is  the  g^ide  of 
life,”  and  that  we  must  be  content  in  all  practical  affairs  with 
evidence  which  is  far  less  than  demonstrative.  The  definition 
of  faith  which  our  author  accepts  is  that  of  a  living  writer, 
whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  who  declares  it  to  be  “  the 
resolution  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  noblest  hypothesis.”  En¬ 
larging  upon  this,  the  author  goes  on  to  remark,  that  “  we 
must  perforce  stake  much  on  evidence  which  does  not  amount 
to  mathematical  demonstration.  Let  those  who  are  disposed 
to  murmur  at  this  ask  themselves  whether,  in  their  best  mo¬ 
ments,  they  would  really  have  it  otherwise.  Should  we  be 
glad,  in  our  best  moments,  to  see  the  Divinity  of  Christ  proved 
like  a  proposition  in  Euclid  ?  Should  we  wish  to  forfeit  entire¬ 
ly  the  blessing  on  those  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be¬ 
lieved?  the  last  beatitude  of  the  gospel,  as  it  has  been  fitly 
called.  For  in  what  way  can  poor  mortals  show  love  to  an 
omnipotent  Being?  In  one  way  only — when  He  condescends 
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to  ask  us  to  trust  Him.  Then,  indeed,  we  may  do  sonKthing 
to  show  our  love  ”  (p.  8). 

In  the  twentieth  sermon,  upon  “  Liberal  Catholicism,”  Dr. 
Inge  deals  with  the  questions  at  issue  between  Abbe  Loisy 
and  the  Vatican  and  those  of  the  Ritschlian  school  in  general, 
insisting  with  gjeat  force  that  faith  cannot  act  independently 
of  intellectual  convictions,  and  is  not  the  mere  servant  of  the 
will.  “  The  intellect,  like  the  will  or  the  heart,  was  made  for 
God,  and  is  troubled  until  it  can  rest  in  God.  ...  As  regards 
the  earthly  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  we  must  fairly 
face  the  question  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  what  He 
professed  to  be,  and  what  the  society  which  He  founded  be¬ 
lieved  Him  to  be.  We  do  not  believe  in  two  Christs — one  of 
them  a  Galilean  prophet  of  ‘  limited  intelligence’  and  the  other 
a  half-religious,  half-political  organization  with  a  very  cheq- 
ured  record.  .  .  .  Liberal  Catholicism,  as  represented  by  the 
Abbe  Loisy,  surrenders  far  too  much  in  order,  as  it  thinks,  to 
get  back  all.  It  does  not  get  back  all.  It  saves  the  Creeds, 
but  loses  the  Gospels;  it  emancipates  the  will,  but  degrades 
the  intellect.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  when  the  troubled  faith  of 
English  Churchmen  seeks  refuge  by  this  road  ”  (pp.  290,  292). 

But  the  sermons  are  by  no  means  controversial.  In  the 
main  they  deal  with  practical  affairs,  and  must  take  a  high 
place  in  homiletical  literature. 


Die  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens.  Von  Morris 
J ASTRO w,  Jr.  Vom  Verfasser  vollstandig  durchgesehne 
und  durch  Um-  und  Ueberarbeitung  auf  den  neuesten  Stand 
der  Forschung  gebrachte  deutsche  Uebersetzung.  Liefer- 
ung  VI.  Giessen :  J.  Ricker ’sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung 
(Alfred  Topelmann).  1904.  M.  1.50. 

The  sixth  part  of  the  translation  of  Jastrow’s  “  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  ”  contains  the  rest  of  the  magic  texts 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  chapter  on  prayers  and  hymns.  At¬ 
tention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  subscription-price 
(M.  1.50  for  each  of  the  ten  parts)  will  be  raised  after  the 
completion  of  the  book. 
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Business  Documents  of  Murashu  Sons  of  Nippur,  dated 
in  the  Reign  of  Darius  II.  (242-404  b.c.).  By  Rev.  Albert 
T.  Clay,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Philology 
and  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (Tlw 
Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Series  A:  Cuneiform  Texts.  Edited  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht. 
Vol.  X.).  Pp-  xix,  87.  Philadelphia:  Department  of 
Archaeology  and  Palaeontology  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Only  twelve  documents  are  here  selected  for  translation,  but 
there  are  seventy-two  fac-simile  plates,  and  eighteen  pages  of 
photographs,  besides  autograph  reproductions  of  132  tablets 
and  48  photographs,  with  a  Concordance  of  Proper  Names 
in  the  Reig^  of  Darius  II.,  a  List  of  Signs  and  their  Values, 
and  a  general  discussion  introductory  to  the  whole  work. 

It  gives  a  wonderful  sense  of  reality  to  this  prehistoric 
period  to  read  these  business  documents,  for  only  one  of  which 
we  have  room.  Shum-iddina  spoke  to  the  son  of  Murashu 
thus :  “  Let  me  put  two  of  my  oxen  with  two  of  thine  oxen 
into  thy  pasture  lands,  and  everything,  as  much  as  in  those 
fields  grows,  by  our  work  of  irrigation,  is  ours  in  common. 
Afterwards  the  son  of  Murashu  complied  with  his  request 
and  gave  him  oxen  and  seed ;  ox  for  ox,  seed  for  seed.  They 
have  sworn  by  the  king  that  whatsoever  grows  in  it,  shall  be 
divided  equally  among  them.” 

Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies.  By  A. 
H.  Sayce,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  author  of  “  Fresh  Light  from  the 
Ancient  Monuments,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  128.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  75  cents,  net. 

The  excuse  for  writing  this  little  book  is  that,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  confused  state  of  the  public  mind  concerning  the  assured 
results  of  the  higher  criticism,  there  has  to  be  given  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  A 
class  of  writers  are  now  attempting  to  popularize  the  views 
of  the  destructive  critics,  and  in  their  efforts  are  flooding  the 
world  with  ill-considered  and  erroneous  opinions  which  are 
positively  misleading.  Higher  criticism  has  not  disproved 
the  historical  character  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  has  not  es- 
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tablished  the  contention  that  the  prophets  were  before  the  law 
and  that  the  pre-Mosaic  history  is  chiefly  legendary  and  myth¬ 
ical.  Those  who  assert  that  it  has  done  so  are  misleading  the 
public.  This  little  volume  of  Dr.  Sayce  presents  with  great 
clearness  and  cogency  the  main  arguments,  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  monuments,  which  go  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  most  of  the  disputed  historical  statements  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  discoveries  in  Babylonia  which  relate  to  Ham¬ 
murabi,  who  is  the  Amraphel  with  whose  emissaries  Abraham 
contended.  The  laws  of  Hammurabi,  or  Amraphel,  so  recent¬ 
ly  discovered,  show  the  futility  of  the  a  priori  arguments  which 
have  been  so  strongly  ufged  against  the  early  existence  of 
the  Mosaic  code.  In  the  light  of  the  monuments  it  is  highly 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  priesthood  of  Israel  was  of 
late  origin.  NJothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  history  of 
Israel  should  have  begun  with  an  elaborate  priesthood.  If 
it  had  not  done  so,  Israel  would  have  differed  from  all  other 
nations,  and  so  have  confuted  the  law  of  evolution,  of  which 
some  critics  make  so  much. 

Pseudo-Criticism  ;  or,  The  Higher  Criticism  and  its  Coun¬ 
terfeit.  By  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  author 
of  “  The  Bible  and  Modern  Criticism,”  “  Daniel  in  the 
Critics’  Den,”  “  The  Silence  of  God,”  “  The  Gospel  and  its 
Ministry,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  123.  New  York,  Chicago,  To¬ 
ronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  75  cents,  net. 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  is  doing  excellent  work  in  holding 
the  attention  of  Bible  students  to  the  illogical  methods  of  the 
prevailing  biblical  criticism  and  to  the  incorrect  and  imperfect 
statement  of  facts  upon  which  the  reasoning  of  the  leading 
critics  is  based.  The  author’s  experience  in  verifying  the  ref¬ 
erences  of  Dr.  Driver  is  similar  to  our  own.  He  was  at  first 
overawed  and  had  his  faith  in  the  Bible  shaken  by  the  confi¬ 
dent  assertion  of  Dr.  Driver  that  certain  historical  errors  were 
fallen  into  by  the  biblical  writers  which  would  discredit  the 
documents.  But  upon  personal  examination  of  Dr.  Driver’s 
statem.ents  it  is  soon  made  to  appear  that  they  are  frequently 
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not  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  but  are  merely  the  repetition 
of  statements  made  by  previous  writers  which  Dr.  Driver 
could  not  have  examined  for  himself.  For  example,  Dr. 
Driver  asserts  that  the  Greek  words  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
demand  a  later  date  than  that  ordinarily  assigned  to  it.  Ten 
Greek  words  were  all  that  were  ever  supposed  to  be  detected, 
but  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  only  three  and  possibly  only 
two  of  these  are  Greek,  and  they  are  the  names  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  ;  while  the  monuments  have  made  it  clear  that  there 
were  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  long  before  th« 
time  of  Daniel,  and  there  is  historical  evidence  that  Greek 
adventurers  early  penetrated  to  the  civilized  centers  of  tlie 
East,  so  that  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  they  should 
have  carried  musical  instruments  with  them,  and  left  both 
them  and  their  names  as  legacies  to  the  people  whom  they 
visited.  Sir  Robert  Anderson  is  a  lawyer  of  high  standing 
and  is  able  to  teach  the  critics  some  most-needed  and  whole¬ 
some  lessons  concerning  what  constitutes  proof. 

Islam  and  the  Oriental  Churches:  Their  Historical  Re¬ 
lations.  Students’  Lectures  on  Missions,  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1902-03.  By  William  Ambrose  Shedd, 
M.A.,  Missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 
to  Persia.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  253.  Philadelphia:  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work.  1904. 
$1.25,  net. 

Few  persons  are  better  prepared  than  is  the  author  to  treat 
the  subject  of  this  volume.  In  it  the  reader  will  find  an  im¬ 
portant  and  helpful  discussion  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
contact  of  Mohammedanism  with  Christianity,  and  so  an  im¬ 
portant  history  of  Mohammedanism  itself.  The  author’s  con- 
'  elusions  concerning  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  missionaries 
in  the  future  are  of  great  weight.  In  his  view,  conflict  is  in¬ 
evitable,  since  the  antagonism  of  the  Koran  to  the  principle 
of  religious  freedom  is  a  permanent  and  essential  element  of 
Islam;  but  there  are  many  elements  of  hope.  The  extent  to 
which  Oriental  Christians  have  held  on  to  their  faith  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  greater  results  following  the  establishment  of  a 
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purer  faith.  Christian  missionaries  have  followed  three  courses 
of  procedure :  ( 1 )  the  Church  of  Rome  has  endeavored  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  Oriental  churches;  (2)  the  English  Church  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  maintain  them  in  their  present  organization ;  while 
(3)  the  Protestant  churches  are  establishing  independent 
churches,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  is  the  only  policy 
destined  to  permanent  success.  Still  he  rejoices  in  the  extent 
to  which  regenerating  influences  are  at  work  in  the  national 
Armenian  Church.  For  ultimate  success,  also,  the  author 
looks  to  the  aid  which  is  rendered  by  commerce ;  the  increas¬ 
ing  contact,  in  various  ways,  of  Christian  nations  with  the 
Mohammedans ;  and  the  establishment  of  increasing  business 
relations  inevitable  to  the  present  progress  of  civilization. 

A  Handbook  of  Church  History  from  the  Apostolic  Era 
to  the  Dawn  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Green,  D.D.,  author  of  “A  Handbook  to  the  Grammar 
of  the  Greek  Testament,”  “A  Handbook  to  Old  Testament 
Hebrew,”  etc.  With  Full  Dates,  Chronological  Tables,  and 
Index.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  628.  Niew  York  and  Chicago: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  $2.50,  net. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  chiefly  in  the  logical  order  of  its 
arrangement,  in  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  details,  in  its  brevity  and  its  abundant  chronolc^cal 
tables  and  full  Index ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  has  everything  desir¬ 
able  for  meeting  the  wants  of  most  intelligent  readers  in  this 
busy  age  of  the  world. 

The  typographical  arrangement  of  the  book  is  such  as  to 
facilitate  consultation  as  well  as  to  please  the  eye;  while  the 
footnotes  supply  the  student  with  the  necessary  references  to 
fuller  treatises.  The  attitude  of  the  author  is  throughout  ju¬ 
dicial  ;  while  his  familiarity  with  the  facts  is  such  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  possesses  the  writer  rather  than  the  writer  the  subject. 
The  volume  m.ust  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  popular  compends  of  church  history  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared. 
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the  prevailing  biblical  criti¬ 
cism  interferes  with  the 
church’s  true  liberty  In 
Christ,  667;  importance  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
680;  In  determining  the  can¬ 
on,  680;  the  text,  680;  the 
translation,  681;  the  exege¬ 
sis,  682;  destructive  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  prevailing  criti¬ 
cism,  684;  conclusion,  686. 

Biblical  Epidemics  of  Bubonic 
Plague,  article  on,  by  E.  M. 
Merrins,  292-304;  ancient  ep¬ 
idemics  of  bubonic  plague, 
292;  among  the  Philistines, 
293;  interpretation  of  1  Sam. 
iv.-vi.,  294;  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  295;  predisposing 
causes,  296;  destruction  of 
Sennacherib’s  army,  297 ;  ac¬ 
companying  swarms  of  mice, 
298;  Hezekiah’s  disease,  300; 
great  plague  of  London,  302; 
epidemics  common  in  Orien¬ 
tal  countries,  303. 

Bodies,  The  Two,  note  on,  563- 
566. 

Books  Received,  208,  613. 

Bouvier’s,  A.,  Dogmatique  Chr§- 
tienne,  noticed,  387-389. 

Bowman’s,  S.  L.,  Historical  Ev¬ 
idence  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  595. 

Bowne’s,  B.  P.,  Theism,  noticed, 
389. 

Boynton’s,  G,  M.,  Congrega¬ 
tional  Way,  noticed,  607. 

Briggs’s,  C.  H.,  New  Light  on 
the  Life  of  Jesus,  noticed, 
593. 

British  Theology  and  Philoso¬ 
phy,  notes  on,  175-179,  373- 
379,  579-587,  784-788. 

Bubonic  Plague,  Biblical  Epi¬ 
demics  of,  article  on,  by  E. 
M.  Meu-ns,  292-304. 

Buckham,  J.  W.,  article  by, 
305-317. 

C 

Caldecott’s,  A.,  Selections  from 
the  Literature  of  Theism,  no¬ 
ticed,  698. 


Cameron,  R.,  article  by. 

710. 

Campbell,  G.,  article  by.  aet. 
372. 

Canaan,  When  Did  Israel  En 
ter,  article  on,  by  Mrs  L  s 
Houghton,  496-510;  question 
important  with  regard  to  dfr 
velopment  of  political  Wea 
496;  elements  of  the  discus 
Sion,  498;  accepted  date  gives 
too  brief  time  for  this  devel¬ 
opment,  499;  Mahler’s  theory 
fails  test  of  historic  condi¬ 
tions,  500;  Merenptah  stele 
and  Amarna  tablets,  601; 
Egypt  during  Israel’s  resi¬ 
dence,  503;  desert  conditions 
in  the  later  years  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  605;  Hib 
tite  conditions,  506;  condi¬ 
tions  in  Canaan,  607;  Thoth- 
mes  IV.,  pharaoh  of  the  Ex¬ 
odus,  607;  the  Hablri,  607; 

counter  considerations,  509; 
theory  advanced  offers  sim¬ 
ple  solution  to  difficulties 
510. 

Chastity,  The  Evolution  of,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  H.  A.  Stimson, 
80-88;  treated  from  the  nat¬ 
uralistic  point  of  view,  80; 
physical  traits  precede  intel¬ 
lectual,  81;  moral  status  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  intellectual, 
82;  circumstances  alter  cas¬ 
es,  83;  early  standards  of 
chastity,  84;  Voltaire’s  views 
of  chastity,  85;  chastity  prev¬ 
alent  among  the  French  com¬ 
mon  people,  86;  chastity  In¬ 
dicates  a  high  standard  of 
social  development,  87;  wo¬ 
man’s  position  in  America, 
88. 

Christ,  The  Teachings  of,  and 
the  Modern  Family,  article 
on,  by  C.  F.  Thwing,  1-46. 

Chrysostom,  St.  John,  Liturgy 
of,  note  on,  171-174. 

Church,  Development  of  a  PO" 
litical  System  in  the  Early 
Christian,  article  on,  by  P. 
W.  Hass,  654-665;  orig¬ 
inal  form  of  church  govern- 
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ment,  664;  form  In  the 
fourth  centuiry,  655;  Christi¬ 
anity  a  revolution,  656; 
cleavage  between  Christi¬ 
anity  and  heathenism,  657; 
method  of  reform  pursued  by 
the  early  church,  658;  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  family  life,  660; 
the  church  superior  to  the 
state,  661;  division  of  labor 
between  church  and  state, 
662;  cause  of  later  decline, 
663;  of  the  church’s  social 
power,  664. 

Church  History  as  an  Aid  to 
Christian  Unity,  article  on, 
by  A.  D.  Severance,  141-165; 
extent  of  denominational  ri¬ 
valry,  141 ;  denominational 
ignorance,  142;  denomina¬ 
tional  prejudice,  145;  denomi¬ 
national  mistakes,  146;  real 
unity  of  Christian  experience, 
148;  Impartiality  of  church 
history,  150;  proper  denomi¬ 
national  modesty,  152;  study 
of  church  history  promotes 
unity,  155;  study  of  hymnolo- 
gy,  159;  true  charity  and  cath¬ 
olicity,  161;  convergence  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  164. 

Churchman,  P.  H.,  articles  by, 
629-547,  731-751. 

Citizenship,  Our  Tlraining- 
schools  for,  article  on,  by  R. 
C.  Wylie,  466-482;  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  common  schools, 
466;  religious  teaching  in, 
467;  the  Bible,  early  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  schools,  469; 
laws  of  different  States  re¬ 
garding,  470;  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
cluding  religion  from  the 
schools,  471;  history  involves 
religion,  472;  ends  of  civil 
government,  474;  the  Bible 
not  a  church  book  exclusive¬ 
ly,  477;  Roman  Catholics, 
partly  right,  478;  the  Bible 
not  sectarian,  479;  position 
of  George  Washington,  481. 
Clay’s,  A.  T.,  Business  Docu¬ 
ments  of  Murashd  Sons  of 
Nippur,  noticed,  796. 


Coleridge,  James  Marsh  and, 
article  on,  by  J.  W.  Buckham. 
305-317. 

Collins’,  W.  E.,  The  Study  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  no¬ 
ticed,  393-396. 

Congregationalism,  Impending 
Changes  in,  article  on,  by  Q. 
P.  Morris,  639-653;  disappear¬ 
ance  of  landmarks,  639;  prev¬ 
alence  of  practical  material¬ 
ism,  640;  predominance  of 
subjective  philosophy,  641; 
composite  elements  in  exist¬ 
ing  churches,'  642;  present 
exaltation  of  Nature,  644;  de¬ 
cline  of  Puritanism,  646;  in¬ 
crease  of  liturgical  services, 
647;  centralization  in  church 
and  state,  648;  in  education, 
649;  but  democracy  still  pre¬ 
served,  650;  this  possible  in 
church  as  well  as  state,  651; 
progress  in  that  line,  encour¬ 
aging,  652. 

Cooper,  Professor  Jacob,  obit¬ 
uary  notice  of,  399-408. 

Criticism  of  the  Present  Day, 
Biblical,  articles  on,  by  A. 
Kuyper,  409-442,  666-688. 

Cuyler’s,  T.  L.,  A  Model  Chris¬ 
tian,  noticed,  207. 


D 

Davidson’s,  A.  B.,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Prophecy,  noticed,  789; 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  791. 

Delitzscb’s,  F.,  Babel  und  Bible, 
noticed,  180. 

Denney’s,  J.,  The  Atonement 
and  the  Modern  Mind,  no¬ 
ticed,  204. 

Dennison,  W.,  book  reviews  by, 
396-398. 

Design  in  Nature,  Balfour  on, 
780-783. 

Diaconate,  The,  article  on,  by 
R.  E.  Neighbor,  711-730;  pres¬ 
ent  disagreement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  711;  significance  of  the 
Greek  word  for  “  deacon,” 
713;  the  term  more  general 
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than  has  been  supposed,  715; 
summary  of  the  ecriptural  ar¬ 
gument,  719 ;  qualifications  of 
deacons,  720;  selections  of 
deacons,  723;  etynuoliogy  of 
the  word,  725;  duties  of  the 
deacon,  726;  early  church  or¬ 
ganization,  728;  importance 
of  adhering  to  scriptural 
ideals,  729. 

Dinsmore’s,  C.  A.,  Aids  to  the 
Study  of  Dante,  noticed,  612. 

E 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  article  by,  345-365. 

Epidemics  of  Bubonic  Plague, 
Biblical,  article  on,  by  E.  M. 
Merrins,  292-304. 

Erbt’s,  W.,  Die  Sicherstellung 
des  Monotheismus  durch  die 
(lesetzgebung  Im  vorexili- 
schen  Juda,  noticed,  385-387. 

Evolution  of  Chastity,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  H.  A.  Stimson, 
80-88. 

Exegete,  Augustine  as  an,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  318- 
344. 


F 

Fagnani’s,  C.  F.,  Primer  of  He¬ 
brew,  noticed,  606. 

Family,  The  Teachings  of 
Christ  and  the  Modem,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  C.  F.  Thwing,  1- 
46;  importance  of  the  family, 
1;  marriage,  both  a  status 
and  a  contract,  3;  the  histor¬ 
ical  basis  of  the  family,  4; 
the  biological,  5;  the  psycho¬ 
logical,  6;  the  sociological, 
7;  love  represents  self-sur¬ 
render,  8 ;  the  will  of  God,  the 
basis  of  marriage,  9;  rea¬ 
sons  precluding  marriage,  11; 
relationiships  of  the  family, 
12;  status  of  the  Jewish  wo¬ 
man,  14;  no  worthiness  in 
celibacy,  15;  parents  and 
children,  16;  brothers  and 
sisters,  17;  ancient  social  ed¬ 
ucation,  18;  Jews,  not  always 
a  commercial  people,  20;  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  time  of  Christ, 


21;  the  dissolution  of  th® 
family,  22;  by  death,  22;  Uy. 
irate  marriage,  23;  divorce 
among  the  Hebrews,  24,  29’ 
among  the  Romans,’  26- 
among  the  Greeks,  26; 
Christ’s  teaching  concerning 
divorce,  27;  lays  down  prin¬ 
ciples,  rather  than  laws,  28; 
teachings  of  Paul  concerning 
divorce,  30;  absolute  divorce 
in  the  United  States,  31;  lim¬ 
ited  divorce  in  the  United 
States,  34;  causes  for  divorce 
in  the  United  States,  36;  evils 
resulting  from  easy  divorce 
40;  advantages  of  prohibit¬ 
ing  absolute  divorce,  41;  ad¬ 
vantages  of  limited  divorce 
laws,  43;  evils  connected  with 
limited  divorce  laws,  44;  ex¬ 
clusion,  45. 

Faunce’s,  D.  W.,  Advent  and  As¬ 
cension,  noticed,  205-207. 

Firkins,  O.  N.,  article  by,  89- 

101. 

Fisher’s,  G.  P.,  An  Unpublished 
Essay  of  Edwards  on  the 
Trinity,  noticed,  380-385. 

Foster,  F,  H.,  articles  by,  65- 
79,  272-291,  511-528. 

Foster’s,  F.  H.,  The  Teaching 
of  Jesus  Concerning  His  Own 
Mission,  noticed,  588-592. 

Fries’,  S.  A.,  Die  Gesetzes- 
schrift  des  Koenigs  Josia,  no¬ 
ticed,  194. 


G 

Giesebrecht’s,  F.,  Frlede  fuer 
Babel  und  Bibel,  noticed,  181; 
Der  Knecht  Jahwes  des  Dent- 
erojesala,  noticed,  193;  Die 
Geschichtlichkeit  des  Sinai- 
bundes,  noticed,  193. 

Glover’s,  T.  R.,  Life  and  Letters 
in  the  Fourth  Century,  no¬ 
ticed,  396. 

Goddard,  W.  D.,  note  by,  563- 
566. 

Goguel’s,  M.,  La  Johannique  no¬ 
tion  de  I’esprit  et  ses  antece¬ 
dents  historlques,  noticed, 
597. 
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Oordon’s,  G.  A.,  Ultimate  Con¬ 
ceptions  of  Faith,  noticed, 
201-203. 

Graham’s,  A..  Roman  Africa,  no¬ 
ticed,  397. 

Green's,  S.  G.,  Handbook  of 
Church  History,  noticed,  798. 

Grlmme’s,  H.,  Das  Gesetz  Cham- 
murabls  und  Moses,  noticed, 
190. 

Gunkel’s,  H.,  Israel  und  Baby- 
lonien,  noticed,  181. 

H 

Hammurabi,  Code  of,  189-191, 
600-604,  605. 

Harper’s,  R.  F.,  The  Code  of 
Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon 
about  2250  B.  C.,  noticed,  600- 
603. 

Hass,  F.  W.,  book  reviews  by, 
387-389,  597;  article  by,  654- 
665. 

Herods,  The  Deaths  of  the,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  E.  M.  Merrlns, 
548-562;  description  of  their 
diseases,  549;  parasites  ac¬ 
companying  them,  550;  the 
disease  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  556;  of  Herod  the 
Great,  558;  of  Philip  Second 
of  Spain,  560 ;  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa,  561. 

Herrick,  G.  F.,  note  by,  774- 
779. 

Hllprecht’s,  H.  V.,  Die  Ausgra- 
bungen  der  Universitaet  von 
Pennsylvanien  im  Bel  Tempel 
zu  Nippur,  noticed,  185. 

Houghton,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  article 
by,  496-510. 

Hudson’s,  W.  H.,  Rousseau  and 
Naturalism  in  Life  and 
Thought,  noticed,  398. 

Hulbert,  H.  W.,  book  review 
by,  380-385. 

I 

Inge’s,  W.  R.,  Faith  and  Knowl¬ 
edge,  noticed,  793. 

Israel  Enter  Canaan,  When 
Did,  article  on,  by  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Houghton,  496-510. 


J 

Jackson’s,  G.,  The  Teaching  of 
Jesus,  noticed,  592. 

Jastrow’s,  M.,  Die  Religion 
Babylonlens  und  Assyriens, 
noticed,  187,  604,  794. 

Jenkins,  D.  E.,  book  review  by, 
607-609. 

Jeremias’s,  A.,  Im  Kampfe  um 
Babel  und  Bible,  noticed,  182; 
Hoelle  und  Paradies  bei  den 
Babyloniern,  noticed,  189. 

Jeremias’s,  J.,  Moses  und  Ham¬ 
murabi,  noticed,  189. 

Jesus,  A  Psychological  Study  of 
the  Words  of,  especially 
of  his  Parables,  article  on, 
by  J.  A.  Bewer,  102-140;  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  surroundings 
upon  Jesus,  102;  simplicity  of 
his  utterances,  105;  the  cri¬ 
sis  of  his  life,  106;  his  typical 
temptations,  108;  family  life, 
110,  135;  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist,  112;  idea  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  114,  136;  para¬ 
bles  of  the  Hidden  Treasure 
and  of  the  Goodly  Pearl,  116; 
of  the  Bridegroom,  117 ;  of  the 
Sower,  119;  interpretation  of 
the  parables,  121;  the  Syro- 
pheneciau  woman,  122;  the 
Unjust  Judge.  124;  reverence 
of  Jesus,  126;  his  prophetic 
consciousness,  128;  the  Jo- 
hannine  problem,  132;  rela¬ 
tion  to  sociological  questions, 
134;  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
137;  his  popularity.  138. 

Jew,  The  Modern,  article  on,  by 
H.  M.  Scott,  443-465;  the  Is¬ 
raelite  everywhere  present, 
443;  rise  of  the  Jewish  race, 
444;  the  unity  of  the  race, 
445;  purity  of  the  race,  447; 
loyalty  of  the  race,  449;  op¬ 
position  to  Christianity,  452; 
radical  socialists,  453;  ego¬ 
ism  of,  455;  attitude  to  mod¬ 
ern  thought,  456;  reform 
Jews,  457;  new  Judaism,  459; 
bewilderment  of,  460;  miss¬ 
ion  work  among,  462;  Zion¬ 
ism,  464. 
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Kent’s,  C.  F.,  Narratives  of  the 
Betginnings  of  Hebrew  His¬ 
tory,  noticed,  599. 

Kittei’s,  R.,  Die  babylonischen 
Ausgrabungen  und  die  bib- 
lischo  Urgeschichte,  noticed, 
181;  Der  Babel-Bibel-Streit 
und  die  Offenbarungsfrage, 
noticed,  181. 

Klostermann’s,  A.,  Ein  diplo- 
matischer  Briefwechsel  aus 
dem  Zweiten  Jahrtausend  vor 
Christus,  noticed,  191. 

Knox’s,  G.  W.,  The  Fundament¬ 
al  and  Direct  Proofs  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  noticed, 
594. 

Koenig’s,  E.,  Babel  und  Bibel, 
noticed,  182. 

Kuyper,  A.,  articles  by,  409- 
442,  666-688. 


L 

Labor  Problems  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century,  article  on,  by 
C.  W.  Eliot,  345-365;  rise  of 
employers’  a.ssocia tions,  345 ; 
the  joint  agreement,  347; 
modern  tendencies  illustrat¬ 
ed,  349;  some  gain  to  the 
community,  350;  the  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  353;  gov¬ 
ernment  inspection  and  con¬ 
trol,  353;  suggested  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  labor  conditions, 
354;  relations  of  employer 
and  emplcyed,  357;  rising 
wages  and  pensions,  359;  new 
objects  of  association,  3G0; 
democracy  and  the  labor 
qi;estion,  3C2;  a  v/orld-v/ide 
conflict,  364. 

Laurie’s  H.,  Scottish  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  Its  National  Develop¬ 
ment,  noticed,  607. 

Lehmann’s,  C.  F..  Babyloniens 
Kulturmission  einst  und  jetzt, 
noticed,  184. 

Lelmdoerfer’s,  D.,  Der  IHWH- 
Fund  von  Babel  in  der  Bibel, 
noticed,  182. 

Lindsay,  J.,  articles  by,  47-54, 
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483-495;  notes  by,  175-17# 
373-379,  579-587,  784-788  ’ 

Literature,  The  Reader’s  Con 
tribution  to  the  Power  of  ar 
tide  on,  by  O.  N.  Firkins  *89- 
101;  unsatisfactory  criticism 
90;  importance  of  the  read¬ 
er’s  mood,  91;  reading  be¬ 
tween  the  lines,  92;  great 
faults  in  good  books,  93;  uq. 
generous  attitude  of  readers 
95;  diversities  of  critlcai 
judgment,  accounted  for,  96; 
veneration  for  antiquity,  97’ 
for  great  names,  99;  litera¬ 
ture  a  stimulant,  rather  than 
a  food,  100. 

Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysoa- 
tom,  note  on,  171-174. 


M 

Mark’s,  K.,  Contribution  to  the 
Critique  of  Political  Econo¬ 
my,  noticed,  610. 

Marsh  and  Coleridge.  James, 
article  on,  by  J.  W.  Buckhami 
305-317 ;  Marsh’s  biography, 
305;  career  as  president  of 
Vermont  University,  307;  in¬ 
terest  in  Coleridge,  309;  de¬ 
fects  in  current  metaphysics, 
310;  emphasizes  Practical 
Reason  312;  believes  spirit¬ 
ual  knowledge  possible  to 
man,  313;  translates  and  ed¬ 
its  “Aids  to  Reflection,’’  315; 
influence  of,  upon  American 
philosophy  and  theology,  316. 

Merrins,  E.  M.,  articles  by,  292- 
304,  548-562,  752-773. 

Miller’s,  J.  R.,  Our  New  Edens, 
noticed.  ?07. 

Miner’s,  Miss  L.,  China’s  Book 
of  Martyrs,  noticed,  612. 

Morris,  G.  P.,  article  by,  639- 
653. 

Muller’s,  D.  H.,  Die  Gesetze 
ITammurabis  und  ihr  Verhiilt- 
nls  zur  mosalschen  Gesetzge- 
bung  sovrie  zu  den  XII  Taf- 
eln,  noticed,  605. 

Muslim  Races  of  Turkey,  What 
Can  the  Christian  Races  of 
the  West  Do  for  the,  note  on, 
774-779. 
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N 

Neighbor,  R.  E.,  article  by,  711- 
730. 

New  School  of  Theology,  An 
Appeal  to  the,  articles  on,  by 
p;  H.  Churchman,  529-547, 
731-751;  unpopularity  of  con¬ 
servative  views,  529;  import¬ 
ance  of  creeds,  531;  creeds 
and  morals,  532;  Christian 
civilization  impossible  with¬ 
out  the  fundamental  beliefs 
of  Christianity,  537;  a  sound 
faith  promotes  sound  morali¬ 
ty,  639;  ethics  and  doctrines 
cicely  interwoven,  542;  evils 
of  destructive  criticism,  542; 
difficulties  of  recon  strtlction, 
644;  philosophy  and  science, 
inadequate  foundations  for 
religion,  545;  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,  legitimate,  731;  should 
not  be  narrow,  732;  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs  worthy  of  re¬ 
spect,  734;  Higher  Criticism 
touches  the  New  Testament, 
736;  Christianity  supernatur¬ 
al,  737;  limits  of  intellectual 
freedom,  738;  Importance  of 
the  proper  emphasis,  740;  ef¬ 
fect  upon  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  741;  upon  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  742 ;  conservatives 
should  be  conciliated,  744; 
conservatives  not  necessarily 
bigoted,  746;  real  construc¬ 
tion  by  the  liberals  a  desid¬ 
eratum,  747;  sincerity  not  all 
that  is  needed,  749;  the  duty 
of  the  hour,  751. 

Nineteenth  Century,  The,  De¬ 
velopment  of  Scientific 
Thought  in  the,  article  on,  by 
J.  Lindsay,  47-64. 

Notes,  166-179,  663-678,  774- 
788. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
180-208,  380-398,  688-616, 

789-798. 

O 

Oettll’s,  S.,  Der  Kampf  um  Bi- 
bel  und  Babel.  181;  Das  Ges- 
etz  Hamrourabis  und  die 
Thora  Israels,  noticed,  603. 


Oliphant,  C.  H.,  article  by,  232- 
247. 

P 

Parables,  The  Psychological 
Study  of  the  Words  of  Jesus, 
especially  of  his,  article  on, 
by  J.  A.  Bewer,  102-140. 

Park’s  Theological  System,  Pro¬ 
fessor,  articles  on,  by  F.  H. 
Foster,  55-79,  272-291,  511- 
628;  views  of,  on  the  Trinity, 
5;  chief  emphasis  on  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Christ,  58;  biblical 
proof  of,  57;  the  Sonship  of 
Christ,  59;  views  on  the  de¬ 
crees,  60;  supralapsarian 
views,  61,  69;  views  on  de¬ 
terminism,  62;  on  reproba¬ 
tion,  63;  theory  of  the  will, 
64;  as  an  interpreter  of  Ed¬ 
wards,  65;  connection  be¬ 
tween  motives  and  will,  67; 
divergences  from  Edwards, 
71;  adjustments  made  by 
Park’s  pupils,  72;  imperfect 
defense  of  God’s  benevo¬ 
lence,  73;  Park’s  ethical  con¬ 
ception,  revolutionary,  74 ; 
doctrine  of  sin,  75;  defini¬ 
tions  of  sin,  75;  total  deprav¬ 
ity,  defined,  76;  original  sin, 
defined,  77 ;  imputation  of 
guilt,  rejected,  78;  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  272;  theory 
of  virtue,  273,  515;  defini¬ 
tion  of  atonement,  274;  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  governmental 
theory,  275;  facts  involved  in 
the  atonement,  276;  facts 
constituting  the  atonement, 
277;  essential  relations  of  the 
atonement,  279;  God  revealed 
in  the  atonement,  280;  man’s 
relation  to  the  atonement, 
281;  what  the  atonement  ef¬ 
fects,  283;  recent  criticism  of 
the  governmental  theory,  287; 
defects  of  Bushnell’s  and 
Clarke’s  views,  288;  value  of 
Park’s  views  on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  290;  doctrine  of  regen¬ 
eration,  511;  definition  of, 
611;  infiuence  of  his  revival 
pleaching  upon  his  views. 
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512;  confusion  caused  by  his 
doctrine  of  the  will,  514;  doc¬ 
trine  of  sanctification,  515; 
objections  to  utilitarianism, 
516;  sanctification  a  gradual 
process,  517;  views  on  escha¬ 
tology,  517;  difference  be¬ 
tween  chastisement  and  pun¬ 
ishment,  518;  design  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  519;  defense  of 
eternal  pimishment,  520;  Dr. 
(Gordon’s  Universalism,  520; 
benevolence  requires  eternal 
punishment,  523;  the  biblical 
teaching  on,  524;  relation  of 
Park’s  theology  to  the  earlier 
New  England  School,  527;  re¬ 
lation  to  later  developments, 
628. 

Pattison’s,  T.  H.,  History  of 
Christian  Preaching,  noticed, 
207. 

Personal  Theology,  The  Illus¬ 
ions  of  a,  article  on,  by  A.  A. 
Berle,  617-638;  the  present 
crisis,  617;  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  personal  theolo¬ 
gy,  618;  secularization  of  the 
church,  619;  personal  element 
in  other  professions,  621;  the 
labyrinth  of  theological  sym¬ 
bolism,  623;  the  subjective 
character  of  prevailing  criti¬ 
cism,  625;  its  harmful  results 
in  biblical  criticism,  626;  ex¬ 
cessive  emphasis  on  the  in¬ 
dividual,  627;  personal  theolo¬ 
gy  and  personal  morality, 
629;  a  theology  essential  to 
a  true  faith,  631;  decline  of 
morality  coincident  with  a  de¬ 
cline  in  faith,  633;  individual 
freedom  in  imity  only,  635; 
Protestantism  more  than 
mere  protest,  636;  the 
achievement  of  unity,  all-im¬ 
portant,  638. 

Philosophy  of  Aquinas,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  J.  Lindsay,  483- 
495. 

Plague,  Biblical  Epidemics  of 
Bubonic,  article  on,  by  E.  M. 
Merrins,  292-304. 

Political  System  in  the  Early 
Christian  Church,  Develop- 
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ment  of  a,  article  on  bv  u* 
W.  Hass,  654-665.  ^  ‘ 

Psalms,  New  Light  on  the,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  R.  Cameron  689- 
710;  difficulty  in  InterpreUmr 
the  superscriptions  and 
scriptions,  689;  misplace- 
ment,  the  cause  of  this  dlffl. 
culty,  691;  this  misplace- 
ment,  of  very  early  date,  692' 
the  recovery  of  the  key,  694* 
the  prayer  of  Habakkuk  furl 
nishes  the  key,  695;  the  key 
fits  the  lock,  697;  witness  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  su¬ 
perscriptions,  698;  aids  to  in¬ 
terpretation,  699;  meaning 
of  Shoshannlm  and  Glttith, 
700;  the  Passover  psalmsi 
701;  the  national  anthem! 
702;  removal  of  apparent 
contradictions,  703;  key  to 
the  unity  of  the  Psalms,  704; 
antiquity  of  the  Psalms,  705; 
musical  directions,  707;  Dsr 
vid’s  authorship,  708;  extent 
of  the  revolution  produced  by 
this  discovery,  709. 

Psychology,  The  Addenda  of, 
article  on,  by  J.  Bascom,  209- 
231 ;  empiricism  misleading, 
209;  the  terms  of  intellectual 
life,  210;  subliminal  con¬ 
sciousness,  211;  James’s  "Va¬ 
rieties  of  Religious  Experi¬ 
ence,’’  212,  225;  mislnterpre 
tation  of  psychologlcai  facts, 
213;  relation  of  body  to  mind, 
214;  automatic  movements, 
215;  automatism  a  mere  ab¬ 
straction,  219;  hypnotism, 
221;  double  personality,  222; 
law  of  association,  224;  geni¬ 
us  not  a  form  of  insanity, 
227 ;  no  help  from  subcon¬ 
sciousness,  229;  illogical 
proofs  of  immortality,  230. 

Pulpit,  Authority  and  the,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  C.  H.  Oliphant,  232- 
247;  the  dangerous  liberty  of 
Congregationalism,  233;  the 
church  more  than  a  social 
club,  234;  true  religion,  ra¬ 
tional,  235;  decline  of  author¬ 
ity,  236;  true  source  of  au- 
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thorlty,  237;  authority  in  the 
courts,  239;  the  authority  of 
Jesus,  241;  his  submission  to 
authority,  242;  weakness  of 
Protestantism,  244 ;  authority 
in  the  persistent  life  of  the 
church,  246. 

R 

Reader’s  Contribution  to  the 
Power  of  Literature,  article 
on,  by  O.  N.  Firkins,  39-101. 

Rlce’B,  W.  N.,  Christian  Faith 
In  an  Age  of  Science,  noticed, 
390-392. 

Russian  Liturgy,  Influence  of 
the,  note  on,  166-170;  Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s  Music  set  to  the, 
note  on,  671-578. 

S 

Saul,  King  of  Israel,  The  Mala¬ 
dy  of,  article  on,  by  B.  M. 
Merrlns,  752-773;  symptoms 
of  his  disease,  752;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  epilepsy,  754;  the  par¬ 
oxysmal  stage,  755;  le  petit 
mal,  766;  intervallary  period, 
767;  effects  of  epilepsy  on 
mind  and  character,  758;  in¬ 
dications  of  Saul’s  epilepsy, 
769;  excitement  on  first  in¬ 
terview  with  Samuel,  760; 
possession  by  evil  spirits, 
762;  instability  of  conduct,  a 
sign  of  epilepsy,  762;  effect 
of  music  upon  epileptics,  765; 
not  melancholia,  766;  closing 
scene  of  Saul’s  life,  767;  the 
witch  of  Endor,  768;  visions 
of  epileptics,  770;  Saul’s 
death,  771;  his  character, 
773. 

Sayce’s  A.  H.,  Monument  Facts 
and  Higher  Critical  Fancies, 
noticed,  795. 

Schwartzkopff’s,  P.,  Die  Weiter- 
bildung  der  Religion,  noticed, 
185. 

Scientific  Thought  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  Development 
of,  article  on,  by  J.  Lindsay, 
47-54;  nineteenth  and  eigh¬ 


teenth  centuries,  contrasted, 
47;  France,  the  chosen  home 
of  science,  48;  German  sci¬ 
ence,  49;  British  develop¬ 
ment  in  science,  61;  most  re¬ 
cent  additions  to  scientific 
philosophy,  53. 

Scomp,  H.  A.,  obituary  notice  of 
Professor  Jacob  Cooper,  by, 
399-408. 

Scott,  H.  M.,  article  by,  443- 
465. 

Scribner’s,  G.  H.,  Where  Did 
Life  Begin,  noticed,  611. 

Seager’s  H.  R.,  Introduction  to 
Economics,  noticed,  609. 

Severance,  A.  D.,  article  by, 
141-166;  book  review  by,  393. 

Shedd’s,  W.  A.,  Islam  and  the 
Oriental  Churches,  noticed, 
797. 

Smith’s,  H.  P.,  Old  Testament 
History,  noticed,  195-201. 

Smith,  J.  R.,  article  by,  318- 
344. 

Smith’s,  J.  R.,  The  Teaching  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  noticed, 
596. 

Stimson,  H.  A.,  article  by,  80- 

88. 

T 

Tchaikovsky’s  Music  set  to  the 
Russian  Liturgy,  note  on,  671- 
578. 

Tell  el-Amama  Letters,  191. 

Theological  System  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Park,  articles  on,  by  F. 
H.  Foster,  65-79,  272-291, 

611-628. 

Theology,  New  School  of.  An 
Appeal  to  the,  articles  on,  by 
P.  H.  Churchman,  629-649, 
731-761. 

Theology,  Personal,  article  on, 
by  A.  A.  Berle,  617-638. 

Thwing,  C.  F.,  article  by,  1-46. 

Translation  of  the  Bible,  The 
Latest,  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Whitney,  248-271;  rhetorical 
method,  248;  instances  of  hy¬ 
perbole,  248;  of  ellipsis,  249; 
of  hendladys,  251;  of  para¬ 
dox,  254;  of  metaphors,  255; 
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of  obscurities,  257;  words  of 
corresponding  intensity,  261; 
idiomatic  phrases,  263;  poet¬ 
ic  language,  266;  Oriental  rhe¬ 
toric,  267;  rhetorical  form  in 
general,  268. 

Turkey,  Muslim  Races  of.  What 
Can  the  Christian  Races  of 
the  West  Do  for  the,  note  on, 
774-779. 

Twentieth  Century,  Labor  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the,  article  on,  by  C. 
W.  Eliot,  345-365. 

U 

Unity,  Church  History  as  an 
Aid  to  Christian,  article  on, 
by  A.  D.  Severance,  141-165. 

V 

Veracity,  The  Law  of,  article  on, 
by  G.  Campbell,  366-372;  is 
there  a  law  of  veraciity,  366; 
the  civil  courts  promote  ve¬ 
racity,  368;  influences  antag¬ 
onistic  to  veracity,  369;  con- 


veittuiiy,  Dewer  man  life  371 
Vries,  J.  H.,  de,  translaUm  n# 
Kuyper’s  article  by,  40Mtt 
666—688. 

W 


Wallace’s,  A.  R.,  Man’s  Plaos 
in  the  Universe,  noticed,  610. 
W^alter  s,  J.  E3.,  Principles  of 
Knowledge,  noticed,  618. 
Whitney,  H.  M.,  article  by,  248- 
271.  ’ 


Winckler’s,  H.,  Die  Gesetse 
Hammurabis,  noticed,  Igj* 
Abraham  als  Babylonier,  J(^ 
seph  als  .^Egypter,  noticed. 
192. 


Wright,  G.  P.,  notes  by,  116- 
174,  567-578. 

Wylie,  R.  C.,  article  by,  466- 
482. 


Z 


Zimmern’s,  H.,  Biblische  und 
Babylonische  Urgeschichte, 
noticed,  188. 
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